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" MODERN DESK 
DESIGN 


No. 200 TYPEWRITER TABLE (above) Typewriter well on the No. 200 is 
adjustable to individual students’ needs. Flush top working surface also is 
available for multi-purpose desk use. There is a choice of two widths -36 or 
48 inches. Also available: The No. 100, with Typewriter section adjustable 
to three fixed positions, at less cost. 


A desk designed for the convenience of the student pro- 
motes better work, harmony in the classroom, and efficient 
procedure. Good design banishes students’ minor irrita- 
tions due to cramped work area or storage space, or a 
desk that is too high or too low (making posture poor). 


The desks on this page, with clean, functional lines and 
fabricated of durable, handsomely-finished materials, are 
designed to meet educators’ requirements. Leading edu- 
cators have collaborated with our product designers to 
produce the desired aesthetic appeal with necessary rug- 
gedness for academic application. 


All desks have tough, durable, stain-proof, non-warping 
Fiberesin tops with square steel tubular legs beautifully 
finished in light tan or blue baked enamel. Smith System 
desks are built to last! You will think they are practi- 
NO. 400 AD cally indestructible. 
COMMERCIAL-ART DESK 

renee ens Soe ee stain WRITE TODAY for details and prices on the new Smith 
tap alee tr walang laeehheepets edge. System desks and tables. Other Smith System prod- 

Hydraulic check lowers top gently and noise- y incl k ae ne 
lessly to horizontal position. ucts inc ude portable bookcases, magazine racks, 
combination band-directors’ stand-folio cabinets, lec- 


e terns, and portable audio-visual library cabinets. 
= SMITH SYSTEM HEATING COMPANY DOING BUSINESS AS... 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Sytem Dept. NS-5 + 212 Ontario St. S.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


RALPH C. HARRIS, A.LA. 
architect 

H. S. NACHMAN & ASSOCIATES 
mechanical engineers 

DEL E. WEBB 

CONSTRUCTION CO. 
general contractor 

FRANK HARMONSON COMPANY 
plumbing contractors 

CRANE CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 


XURIQUS HOMES 
WITHIN ONE ULTRAMODERN STRUCTURE 











® PHOENIX, ARIZONA, is basking in a limelight 
created by the new multi-million dollar coopera- 
tive apartment building, PHOENIX TOWERS. In 
the four 14-story wings are 60 spacious apartments 
surrounding a center core which houses elevators 
and stairs, with front and rear entrances to all 
apartments. Residents do not completely enter 
the building proper until they turn keys in their 
own doors. The building has a reinforced con- 


rior walls are fireproof. Sound deadening materials 
were used throughout. Individual air conditioning 
and heating equipment is adjacent to each home. 
For the enjoyment of all the tenant-owners there 
is a large swimming pool with private cabanas, 
and a children’s play area in a garden-like patio. 
Atop the building is a covered roof terrace. An 
underground garage provides space for 120 cars. 
For this building, which demonstrates superlative 


crete skeleton. All enclosing walls and many inte- planning, sLoAN Flush VALVEs were specified. 


annem stead, VALVES ae 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO °* ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic sHoWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic—the better shower head for better bathing. 
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WINTER 
AHEAD 


Early summer—as soon as the school ends and your heating 
plant is “on vacation”—is the ideal time to have your Johnson 
Temperature Control System serviced for the coming heating 
season. 


A summer check-up by one of Johnson’s factory-trained main- 
tenance specialists will quickly pay off in assured comfort and 
maximum fuel savings throughout the school year. The nom- 
inal cost includes a thorough inspection and adjustment, as 
necessary, of all thermostats, valves, dampers and other tem- 
perature control equipment. No repairs or replacements are 
made without your approval. 


Keeping your Johnson Control System at top efficiency can 
easily save you hundreds of dollars in the months ahead. Call 
or write your nearest Johnson branch office today and have 
your school put on the summer service schedule. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON ,, CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE * INSTALLATION °¢ SINCE 1885 
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Let's Be Done With Compromises ARTHUR F. COREY 
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STANDARD CHI-NET” Molded Paper Plates 


bring economy and efficiency 
to school cafeterias 


By saving the time and labor normally spent in washing and 
storing dishes and by eliminating both initial and replace- 
ment costs of expensive tableware, CHI-NET repays its own 
moderate cost many times over. Service is faster, more con- 
venient, too. And only STANDARD CHI-NET has all these 
quality advantages: 


-“ Attractive, smooth, white ‘c Waterproofed and grease- 
surface. resistant, perfect for both hot 
and cold foods. 


‘*« Individually molded for extra ~ Clean and sanitary, sterilized 
strength and rigidity. in manufacture. 


By the makers of famous 
KYS-ITE® Molded Plastic Trays and Tableware 


’ 





Keyes Fibre Company, Dept. NS 

Waterville, Maine 

— send complete information on STANDARD CHI-NET® Molded Paper 
tes. 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR’S 


How to solve contract jumping 


blame 


Why schools get the 


. Carnegie Units not flexible enough today 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, 


There’s a reasonable solution to con- 
tract jumping. A few weeks ago the 
officers of a state school board associa- 
tion met with the executive secretary 
and members of the ethics committee 
of a state education association to dis- 
cuss professional ethics. Most of the 
talk centered on contract jumping by 
teachers. School boards feel, with 
some justification, that they hold the 
short end of the stick in employer-em- 
ploye relations. Much more protection 
is afforded teachers, with respect to 
both security of tenure and termina- 
tion of employment, than to boards of 
education which are concerned with 
keeping good teachers and dismissing 
poor ones. It is easy for a teacher in 
most states, for example, to resign (in 
many cases by giving 30 days’ notice), 
but very hard for a school board to 
dismiss a tenure teacher. 

Board members contend that when 
they sign a contract they expect to ful- 
fill its terms. It seems to them, how- 
ever, that many teachers have a quite 
casual attitude toward contracts, sign- 
ing with the mental reservation that, if 
a more desirable position opens up, 
they can either get released or resign 
by giving due notice. 

Employing officials are reluctant to 
hold a teacher who desires to leave, 
and they do generally grant releases. 
This is particularly true when a new 
position represents either a distinct 
professional or financial advancement 
for the teacher. 

The most irksome situation arises 
when teachers resign late in the sum- 
mer when good replacements are hard 
to find. 

There is no question in my mind 
that teachers ought to regard more 
seriously the signing of a contract. 
Thev ought to sign only if they sin- 
cerely and conscientiously intend to 
abide by its terms. A couple of points, 
though, should be reexamined. 

Professional codes of ethics specify 
that a teacher under contract should 
not be looking for another job or offer 
to sign up for a new position. School 
administrators and boards are also ex- 
horted not to offer employment to 
teachers who are under contract in 
another district. 


University of Colorado 


But this stand, literally interpreted, 
is unrealistic, even though its purpose 
is meritorious. It means that before 
one can negotiate for a new position, 
he has to be “at liberty,” or at the very 
least must have definitely decided to 
sever his connection at the end of the 
contract term. 

This imposes a real hardship involv- 
ing a large element of risk, and it is a 
standard not observed in other fields. 
For example, in the ministry, business 
and industry, and government (city 
managers are a good case in point), it 
is quite customary to make offers to 
employed persons. In fact an unem- 
ployed person in many fields would be 
viewed with some suspicion, or at least 
with not too friendly curiosity, as to 
the reasons for his availability. 

If administrators and board mem- 
bers would put themselves in the 
teachers’ position, the weakness of the 
rule would be readily seen. Few peo- 
ple are going to quit before they've 
got other jobs in the offing. 

The crux of the matter seems to be 
arriving at some uniform date beyond 
which no releases would be given, and 
a statutory or regulatory barrier en- 
acted (providing perhaps for revocation 
of certificates or financial penalties) to 
resignations for the purpose of taking 
other school positions. If a deadline 
of, say, July or earlier, was set, a 
reasonable time for finding a succes- 
sor would be allowed. This would 
meet the objections of boards and ad- 
ministrators pretty well, and still give 
considerable latitude to teachers seek- 
ing changes. 


Another explanation why schools are 
the scapegoats. The Russian satellite 
launching last October triggered the 
most violent criticism of schooling and 
educators this country has ever seen. 
To the myriad reasons that have been 
adduced in trying to account for the 
caustic tone of the critics, one addi- 
tional and interesting explanation has 
come to my attention. I pass it on as 
a curious but probably sound con- 
tribution to understanding the present 
situation. 

Schools and those professionally as- 
sociated with them are the focus of so 


much criticism partly because they are 
one of the last few remaining agen- 
cies of government close to the people. 
They are closer to the people than any 
other major organ of government, fed- 
eral, state or local, because many 
families are intimately connected with 
schools through their children, which 
is not true of other governmental units. 

These are parlous times, rife with 
national and international tensions, 
characterized by high taxes, high liv- 
ing costs, and increasing unemploy- 
ment. The average man or woman 
feels increasingly that government at 
both the federal and state levels, and 
to some degree at the county and mu- 
nicipal levels, is beyond the reach of 
his personal influence. 

But the schools—“belonging to the 
people” and in partnership with the 
home—are close. So one can take out 
on the schools all the resentments, 
frustrations, rancor and grudges ac- 
cumulated against other agencies of 
government, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. The idea sounds reasonable, 
doesn’t it? 


Five-day schedule is too inflexible. 
The stranglehold of the Carnegie Unit 
on secondary school programs may 
soon be loosened as a result of current 
inquiry and criticism. 

More than 50 years ago the Car- 
negie Unit was devised in an effort to 
raise the standards of high school 
study and to provide a basis for evalu- 
ating transcripts of students applying 
for admission to college. It was help- 
ful, during the developmental period 
of secondary education in the Twen- 
tieth Century, in raising minimum 
standards and introducing system into 
high school schedules and records. 

However, the emphasis is today 
shifting from such more or less quanti- 
tative measures to criteria relating 
more to qualitative characteristics. The 
Carnegie Unit is now under scrutiny 
because it is too inflexible (or its ad- 
ministration is) and tends to hamstring 
experimentation and deviation from a 
highly standardized pattern of pro- 
gramming pupils’ studies. The allow- 
ance of one unit of credit for five 40 
to 60 minute classes per week carried 
on for 36 weeks has become almost 
sacrosanct. 

1 can remember when more than 20 
years ago I appealed for permission to 
schedule certain classes three times a 
week for 75 minutes instead of five 
times for 40 minutes. Even though the 
total number of minutes per week was 
one-eighth greater in the proposed 
plan, the state North Central Associa- 
tion chairman turned me down be- 
cause the Carnegie Unit specified 
classes five times a week. 

Nobody knows for sure, of course, 
how many minutes a week should be 
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HAND VALVES 
$48 
TEMPERATURE 
AND PRESSURE 
COMPENSATING 
LINE CONTROLLER 
SUPPLY FIXTURE 
IN CABINET. $270 
additional Piping 
and labor 
at least $25 


‘‘., And here, gentlemen 


Safer Showers 


that cost you /ess!” 


HYDROGUARD showers often cost less — yet, for 
safety, they’re unequalled. Hydroguard is a thermostatic 
control that holds the exact water temperature selected 
by the bather, regardless of line pressure and temperature | 
fluctuations. Even turning the dial to “hot” cannot bring | 
too-hot water. Should the cold supply fail, the shower IZ 
turns itself off. 


If you would like a demonstration like that in the above 

photograph, contact us today. We have just produced a : a a 
sound-and-color-slide film titled “Safe Shower Systems. 1] etetee Cheers * Wile to: The 
It gives the facts on shower safety and shower economics. > Powers Regulator Company, Dept. 
We'll be glad to show it to you. 558, Skokie 7, Illinois 


. 
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Does it have a jeweled Master 
Clock movement? 


How long will the Master Clock 
operate accurately (without bat- 
teries) during periods of power 
interruption? 

Do secondary clocks complete both 
hourly and 12-hour correction cy- 
cles in just one minute? 

Are classroom signals corrected to 
schedule immediately after a power 
interruption? 

One channel is usually allocated to 
clock supervision. How many chan- 
nels does that leave for program 
signals? 

Are all components pluggable for 
ease of maintenance? 


For complete 
details, write: 


TIME) 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 








(and answers you should have!) 


Choose any 
other system 
and compare 


Yes Py 


STROMBERG 


72 hrs. 


Yes 








Stromberg’s new Electronic Time System is a product of the labora- 
tories of one of the largest clock manufacturers in the world — 
YOUR GUARANTEE of performance, quality and dependability. 


TIME 
CORPORATION | 


Thomaston, 
Connecticut | 


Sales & Service Offices | 
throughout the U. S. A. 


scheduled for various subjects or for 
various pupils. It is good that we are 
beginning to think more in terms of 
achievement rather than in terms of 
fixed quantitative measures. 

In some subjects teachers tell me 
they believe three or even two class 
meetings a week would actually be 
preferable to five. Instructors of band 
and vocal music think that daily prac- 
tices and rehearsals are less effective 
than two or three a week would be. 
Daily rehearsals become boring and 
fatiguing. In physical education it is 
conceivable that three classes a week 
would be preferable. I can see how 
this might be true also of English, 
mathematics, history and other sub- 
jects, with more time between classes 
for substantial homework, study and, 
in some cases, research. 

I don’t suggest giving up entirely 
the regular five-day schedule, but I do 
suggest allowing more freedom, and 
leaving it to principals and — 
tendents to justify by results depar- 
tures from standard practice. + 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





From Vice President Nixon 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your letter of Feb. 10 
enclosing several copies of the digest 
of my Yeshiva University remarks 
which was carried in the February 
issue of The Nation’s SCHOOLS. 

Unquestionably an increase in funds 
for our public schools would offer a 
solution to some of the problems in 
our educational system. 

In addition, I think you will agree 
there are other areas where improve- 
ments can be made with little or no 
expenditure of funds. Such changes 
as a more demanding curriculum and 
increased emphasis on achievement 
and discipline are a few examples. But 
in order for this to take place, the 
school administrators and _ teachers 
need the backing and cooperation of 
parents. 

One of the fortunate aspects of the 
satellite launchings by the Soviet Un- 
ion is the increased interest in educa- 
tion which has developed throughout 
the country, thereby creating an un- 
paralleled a to gain com- 
munity backing for improving our 
schools. Once you have the attention 
of the parents and other adults in the 
community focused on the problem, 
I think that it will be much easier to 
engender support for greater expendi- 
tures of funds for education and a rec- 
ognition of the important and proper 
place of the teacher in our society.— 
Ricuarp Nixon, Vice President of the 
United States. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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HeH ...- where research 


puts you in touch with tomorrow ! 
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...this new stage 


folds-a-way 
into the wall 


out of the way! 


This new stage unfolds out of the wall in 
seconds... ready for use. When not needed 


this new stage quickly folds-a-way . . . out 





of the way . . . giving you use of all the floor 


space in your gym or multi-use room. 


BD srorman  - MFG. CO. 


Dept. NS-5 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. @ Midway 5-6465 





Gentlemen: 
Please send complete information on your new Erickson 
in-wall fold-a-way stage. 


NAME RRM CeMN tree eters) SEED 











ScHOOL__ 





COMPACT! Each unit folds-a-way into shallow recess 
ee ee ee Oe 
shows stage folded and unfolded. 
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Seventh Grade Studies Religion 
in World History Unit 


Dear Sir: 


I read with pleasure the article by 
Shibler in the December 


Herman L. 
1957 issue of The Nation’s SCHOOLS, 
“You Can Teach About Religion.” I 
am very happy to see what has been 
done in Indianapolis. I want to tell 
you that for more than 20 years we 
have been doing a similar job in our 
seventh grade social studies in the 
Elkins Park Junior High School. 
About that time, we were revising 
our junior high school social studies 
program, following the recommenda- 


tion of our state department of public 


instruction. In the seventh grade, we 
faced the problem of adequate selec- 
tion of learning units in world history. 
We finally decided to develop a pro- 
gram for our seventh grade which, in 
spite of the many changes in content 
over the years, is still organized around 
the same general basic areas of learn- 
ing experience. We chose the areas 
of learning experience which we felt 
were directly related to the child at 
the seventh grade level. 

One of the units which we planned, 
and still use in its many changed 
forms, was the unit about religion. We 
believed that every child in our school 


, Teaching the 
intricate skills of lathe metalworking 
to a shop full of impetuous, 
imexperrenced youngsters takes 
steady nerves and sturdy lathes. 


“It’s the kind of job this Logan 11” 
screw cutting lathe is built for... . It 


will do more things well, 


with no 


change in bearing adjustment. This is 
the kind of versatility and dependa- 
bility that spells low upkeep and high 
popularity with educators! 

“Our shop instructors know from 
experience that this Logan will be as 
accurate, after years of use, as the 
day it was set up.” 


befor e you leap 


logan 11” swing lathe with 1” collet capacity, 1%” 
spindle bore, 24° and 36” centers, and 16-speed V-belt 
drive... . The logan line includes turret and screw er 
lathes from 9” swing ond 17” between centers to 14 
swing ond 40° between centers. Also 8” shapers. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. Phone your LOGAN dealer or drop a line to: 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


DEPT. F-558, 4901 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


ESE PP So 
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was a member of some religious group, 
and, therefore, every child would be 
oriented toward an experience in 
which he would learn about religion. 
More than that, our school population 
was a dual one in terms of religion. 
Approximately half of the pupils in 
our school at that time were Jewish. 

In working out our unit of religion 
as an institution of mankind, a name, 
however, which we did not give to it 
for the sake of the children, we stressed 
the development of religion from the 
superstitious days of primitive man 
through the early religions of the an- 
cient world, the Greek and Roman re- 
ligions, the rise of Christianity, the 
Dark Ages, the Reformation, and the 
rise of Protestantism, ending up with 
a study of religions as represented by 
our school population. 

When our school was small, we 
were able to use this unit on religion, 
for which there was no textbook, as 
there is none for any of our seventh 
grade units, around the time of the 
celebrations of Christmas and Han- 
ukkah. In this way, the boys and girls 
of respective faiths related to each 
other many of the customs and tradi- 
tions that were going on then in their 
respective homes. 

Over the years that we have used 
this unit of religion we have never 
felt that there was any hostility to- 
ward it, either by the bovs and girls 
or by their parents. Perhaps we were 
foolhardy, but we did not even dis- 
cuss the teaching of this unit with our 
parents when we first began. We just 
rebuilt our social studies curriculum 
in a way in which we thought was the 
best for our children. Over these years, 
I cannot recall one instance in which 
anyone raised the slightest question 
concerning the propriety of including 
this unit—HermMan M. WEssEL, prin- 
cipal, Elkins Park Junior High School, 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia. 


General Science to Be Taught 
in All Grades in New York 


ALBANy, N.Y.—It is now mandatory 
for science subjects to be taught in Grades 
1 through 8 in New York State, begin- 
ning next September. 

The state has been pushing this pro- 
gram on a voluntary basis since 1930. In 
New York City, a study course similar to 
the state outline was adopted in 1954. 

Hugh Templeton, state supervisor of 
science education, explained that starting 
in the first grade the science education 
may consist of just keeping a class pet 
and observing the body’s need for orange 
juice, and other nutritional facts. Each 
succeeding grade will expand the knowl- 
edge, and by the eighth grade, such stud- 
ies as the processes of digestion will be 
included. 
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Easy to Close 


Synchronized control plus torsion bar action gives 
quick, easy, one-person operation . . . from one 
position. 


Comfortably 
seats 
16 adults 


Du-Honey 312 


PORTABLE — FOLDING 


TABLE=BENCH 


COMBINATION UNIT 


Simplified one-person operation helps you make those multi-purpose 
room changes... faster... and with reduced labor costs 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE—Folds compactly! Rolls smoothly! EASY TO MOVE... 
EASY TO USE—Smooth action torsion bars do all the work! .. EASY TO STORE 


USE IT EVERYWHERE—Cofeterias, gymnasiums, classrooms, confer- Folds compactly to go thru any 

ences, study halls door. Plastic tops fold in and 

are protected during storage. 

NOW-—one person can make the change from gymnasium to cafeteria ... in a Benches fold in. . . never touch- 


matter of minutes . .. with the new “easy-to-set-up” Midwest Table-Bench Com- ing table tops at any time. 
bination Unit. Standing in one position . . . a custodian or even a student . . . can 
easily and quickly open or close the entire unit in one effortless motion. Synchro- 
nized controlof both the table tops and the benches, automatically opens and closes 
the entire unit. No needless wasted motions or extra steps. The Midwest Table- 
Bench Unit is fast . . . efficient . . . and designed to save you time and reduce your 


labor costs. oe 
For complete descriptive literature on this new Yi EXCLUSIVE ‘KEY-LOCK”’ 
Table-Bench Combination Unit, see your local Midwest SAFETY CONTROL FEATURE 


; ite direct t . 
PE. 2 Complete ease of mind for the 


i Portable Foldi ° 
Portable on Toble Tennis Unit lunchroom supervisor. Safety 


SALES lock with master key prevents 
Midwest FOLDING PRODUCTS CORP. closing while table is in use by 
ROSELLE, ILLINOIS students. 
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.../ response to your request 


for a seating material of 
lasting beauty and service... 


NOW-BRUAISWICK— 
BRINGS YOU 








FOR THE 





- 





PERFECTLY CONSISTENT IMPERVIOUS TO 

COLOR THROUGHOUT STAINS, INKS, ACIDS 
Lifetime Fiberglass color never Lifetime Fiberglass wipes 
wears off. Retains its original sparkling clean with a damp 
appearance forever! cloth. Custodians love it! 








CUTS SEATING UPKEEP COSTS 
AT LEAST 15% OVER A 10-YEAR PERIOD 


Yes; you can look for important savings in refinishing and replacement 
when you buy Brunswick Lifetime Fiberglass Seating. Current installa- 


tions are showing savings of 15 percent—and more! Added reason why 
it’s wise to invest in Brunswick for better learning . . . for lasting value. 
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ARID ORILY BRUNSWICK 
LIFETIME FIBERGLASS 
ENTIRE SCHOOL! 


from Kindergarten through College 


In & sizes...in G COLORS FOR LEARNING 











areas . . . in long lasting, maintenance-free Fiberglass. 
Stacking chairs are available in all 8 sizes (11”, 12”, 13”, 
14”, 15”, 16”, 17”, 18”); Chair Desks, Tablet-Arm and 
Combination Units in adult sizes. 


Now, after more than five years of development and in- 
school use, Brunswick brings you Lifetime Fiberglass— 
the perfect seating material. Now, you can furnish your 
entire school . . . classrooms, library, cafeteria, public 


Brunswick. 


Les 


WEATHERPROOF, MOLDED CONTOURS 


VIRTUALLY 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
Lifetime Fiberglass is com- 
pounded to withstand in ex- 
cess of 25,000 pounds per 
square inch pressure (flexual 
strength. .. test results). 


RESISTS DENTS 
SCRATCHES, CHECKING 
Lifetime Fiberglass is the ideal 
material for active classroom 
use. Won't peel or split ever 
. . resists scratches or dents 
under most rugged conditions. 


WARP-PROOF 


Lifetime Fiberglass remains 
unaffected by temperature 
changes or extremes. Dry- 
ness, dampness, heat or 
cold cannot alter its shape or 


FOR LEARNING COMFORT 


of Lifetime Fiberglass are deeper, more perfectly 
conform to the student's body. All seating edges 
are safely, attractively rounded. Lifetime Fiberglass 
combines real strength with inherent resilience—a 
basic comfort plus! 


appearance. 


% yj “Us mor), 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, School Equipment Division 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Dept. 165 

Please send more information on Brunswick Lifetime Fiberglass Seating to: 
.-.. from Brunswick Aeronautic Research 


A 
to the Classroom of Today...and Tomorrow a 





TITLE 





PROVED IN CLASSROOM USE. 

Developed under rigid U. S. government specifications for use in crit- 
ical components of supersonic aircraft and missiles, Brunswick rein- 
forced plastic (Lifetime Fiberglass) has been thoroughly field-tested 
for more than five years in specialized classroom use. Its performance 
is nothing short of miraculous . . . less than .00742 percent failure 
—all in extra rugged daily service! City 


SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 
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Bunwih. 


FOLDING GYM SEATING 





How Can You Seat 3600 Spectators 
in “Living Room” Comfort? 


Ask Your Architect—He'll tell you how 
exclusive Brunswick adult “chair-height” seating, plus angled “foot-freedom”’ 
design provides more comfort... for more spectators. Brunswick gym seating is 
all-steel, structurally ... with wood used in seats, risers and footboards only. All 
three woods (edge laminated flush, rail, or edge laminated safety groove, optional) 
are exclusively processed to strengthen lumber and eliminate warpage. Most 
important, your architect will tell you, all-tubular steel supports and “X” bracing 
prevent any side sway—regardless of the load! And (note this) Brunswick’s 
on-the-spot service crews insure a perfect installation . . . continuing service. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Dept. 165 


PLEASE SEND more information about 
Brunswick FOLDING GYM SEATING 
"] Brunswick Folding Partitions 
Brunswick Folding Stages 

Brunswick Basketball Backstops 

] Brunswick Closet Wallis 
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TITLE 
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FOOT FREEDOM-—+tiser 
board slopes back (not 
vertical) to floorboard for 
natural foot and leg free- 
dom... permits others to 
pass without standing. 
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Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, Ilinois—first 26- 
row folding gym seating installation in 
the nation. Note the use of two 97 foot 
Brunswick Folding Partitions—make 4 
gymnasiums in one area. Dr. Harold H. 
Metcalf, Superintendent and Principal, 
Bloom Township High School. Schmidt, 
Garden and Erickson, Chicago, Architects. 
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ROWS LOCK AUTO- 
MATICALLY—each row 
locks permanently in place 
when pulled out—not de- 
pendent upon spec- 
tator loading to hold lock. 


SAFETY DESIGN—foot 
contacts sloping front first 
(when stored) gives per- 
son time to protect head 
and body or regain bal- 
ance upon contact. 


3 Rows or 30—Brunswick Folding Gym Seats 
Give You More Comfort, More Space, More Income! 





Wisconsin legislators, members 
of the committee on education, 
view one of the exhibits during 
the open house in educational 
research held at the University 
of Wisconsin recently. In the 
photograph are Walter Calvert 
of Benton, chairman of the com- 
mittee; Joseph Anderson of Win- 
neconne, a committee member, 
and Lindley J. Stiles, who is the 
dean of the school of education 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
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Citizens Observe “‘Wisconsin Idea’ Applied to Educational Research 


Mapison, Wis.—Less than $7 mil- 
lion was spent last year for basic re- 
search in education by all agencies 
—government, industry, foundations, 
professional societies, schools and col- 
leges—in contrast to the $5 million 
spent by a relatively small manufac- 
turing company on one research proj- 
ect—to develop an electric shaver. 

Dean Lindley J. Stiles of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Educa- 
tion reported this comparison to the 
first statewide citizens conference on 
educational research here March 10 
at the university's Memorial Union 
auditorium. Some 250 school adminis- 
trators, state legislators, and members 
of various state organizations, lay and 
professional groups attended. : 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick described the 
conference as “unique,” and “some- 
thing other states should do.” It rep- 
resents the first application of the 
“Wisconsin Idea” to education. 


INTELLECTUAL RESOURCES AT WORK 


The “Wisconsin Idea” refers to use 
of the state’s intellectual resources in 
solving the problems of the people. 
Problems of health, agriculture, gov- 
ernment and industry have been at- 
tacked by university research, in 
cooperation with state agencies. 

The conference was planned to help 
leaders in various fields gain insights 
into how research could help improve 
Wisconsin’s schools. 

Talks and exhibits dealt with recent 
research projects in which the univer- 
sity school of education has partici- 
pated, often in cooperation with local 
school officials around the state. The 
projects concerned the improving of 
instruction, of learning of skills, of 
school curriculums, and of teacher 
training. School organization, child 
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development, and education of the 
retarded and the gifted also have 
come in for study. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS 

As a result of this research, Dean 
Stiles said, Wisconsin professors have: 

1. Identified more than 200 highly 
gifted students in Wisconsin elemen- 
tary and high schools and recom- 
mended to their parents and teachers 
the programs they should follow to 
develop their talents to the maximum. 

2. Discovered that children in 
schools in reorganized districts learn 
more than do those of comparable 
ability in small school districts, thus 
helping communities make decisions 
in regard to the patterns of district 
organization. 

3. Learned that new school ideas 
flourish more easily in mixed neigh- 
borhood groups. 

4. Established the fact that students 
who have had organized guidance 
services in elementary and high schools 
make better vocational choices, get 
ahead faster in college and career, and 
find greater satisfaction in their work. 

5. Gained reliable knowledge about 
developing good handwriting. 

6. Learned that selected students 
of outstanding intellectual abilities can 
enter college at the end of their sopho- 
more year in high school without loss 
to their social adjustment. 

7. Expanded knowledge about the 
physical growth, strength and dex- 
terity of mentally retarded children. 

8. Improved technics for research 
on problems of the mentally retarded. 

Until the last year or so, the uni- 
versity’s school of education had al- 
most nothing for research. Despite the 
fact that the university has received 
about $18 million from the Wisconsin 


Alumni Research Foundation alone, 
virtually none of this has been allotted 
for research in the social sciences and 
the like. 

Because of interest now shown by 
the Ford Foundation and the federal 
government in educational research, 
the school of education was able to 
get $690,000 for research projects 
this year—almost all from outside. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the university school of edu- 
cation, the state department of pub- 
lic Instruction, Wisconsin Education 
Association, Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards, and Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Stiles and 
fellow staff members. 

Speakers included Gov. Vernon 
Thomson; U. of W. President 
E. B. Fred; President-Elect Conrad 
Elvehjem; Herbert S. Conrad, direc- 
tor of the research and statistical 
services branch, U.S.O.E.; George E. 
Watson, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and Allen Abrams, con- 
sultant to Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


EXHIBITS ARE VARIED 

Exhibits included visualized de- 
scriptions of the science teachers re- 
education program conducted by C. H. 
Sorum and supported by the National 
Science Foundation; physics teaching 
on films headed by Walter A. Wittich, 
Milton Pella, and C. A. Wedemeyer; 
handwriting study, Virgil Herrick, 
Theodore Harris, and G. L. Rarick; 
safe driving research, J. Duke Elkow; 
school district analysis, Russell Gregg 
and B. W. Kreitlow; research in gifted 
children, Herbert Klausmeier, Thomas 
Ringness, and John Rothney; move- 
ment analysis, Ruth B. Glassow, and 
the audience analyzer, John V. Irwin. 
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According to R. Guild Gray, Superintendent of the Clark County, Nevada, pesca 
School District—'‘Unit ventilators for each of the rooms were decided upon to 





meet the demands of teachers for individual control of room temperatures. 


Scientific studies indicate the type of activity that goes on in a room demands 














the consideration of the temperature in that room. Different school room activ- 


ities should be carried on in different temperatures for maximum efficiency.” 4 4 bind 














Number three of a series... 


Wels mel) mcst-hempel-=Ji_lobems@el-meye 


CLASSROOM AIR CONDITIONING, more and more is becoming an important 
factor in school design. Architects everywhere are recognizing the trend 
in their structural considerations for school buildings. 

Educators, too, are thinking—talking—stressing air conditioning. They 
have found that classroom temperature, air movement and humidity have 
a direct bearing on learning and development. They realize that it is just 
as important that a child be comfortable in hot weather as wintertime. 





For these reasons, many schools are already air conditioned, or are 
planning for it in the future. Throughout the country, the need for air 
conditioning is being reflected again and again in basic school design. The 
building plan shown on these pages is an outstanding example. 

Does the school you are planning include eventual air conditioning? 
Think it over. Chances are—it should. 
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SCIENCE 800m SCIENCE 800m 
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For complete air conditioning, EER, vt 


heating, ventilating — © i 

$1.68 per sq. foot 
Hyde Park Junior High School °¢ Clark 
County, Nevada * Superintendent: R. Guild 
Gray © Architects: Walter Zick and Harris 
Sharp * Capacity: 1000 pupils * Gross CLasseoom CLASSROOM CLASSROOM 
area: 94,900 sq. feet * Total contract: 
$1,094,387.78 © Heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning: $151,300.00 * Total cost per Oo 


sq. foot: $11.55. ——— sa 
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JUST HOW MUCH DOES PROVISION FOR FUTURE CLASS- 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONING COST? The answer is: probably 
far less than you think—when you install HerNel-Cool II air 
conditioning unit ventilators. Actually, it costs only fifteen to 
twenty cents per square foot more than the cost of basic heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment in average new construction— 
or between one and two percent of total building cost. Com- 
plete, immediate air conditioning is approximately fifty to fifty- 
five cents more. 

By using Herman Nelson unit ventilators, schools have held 
heating and ventilating costs—including provision for future 
air-conditioning—to a total of less than $1.35 per square foot. 
Other schools have heating, ventilating and immediate air con- 
ditioning—for a total per square foot cost of less than $1.70! 
(And, in many cases traditional design concepts were used.) 
These are current costs, too! HerNel-Cool II unit ventilators 
have been available for little more than a year. 


Look at the costs shown below. They are particularly inter- 
esting when you realize that they are truly representative— 
for Herman Nelson equipped schools in all parts of the coun- 


TEN SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS WERE SEVEN SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS FIVE SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS 

TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR WERE TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR WERE TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR 

HEATING AND VENTILATION ONLY HEATING AND VENTILATION PLUS FUTURE HEATING AND VENTILATION PLUS COMPLETE 
AIR CONDITIONING AIR CONDITIONING 








Heating & 

Total Total Cost Ventilating Per Cent of Heating & ; Heating 

Cost Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq.Ft. Total Cost Total Total Cost Ventilating Per Cent of Ventilating & 

659,000 $15.33 t School Cost Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq. Ft. Total Cost Total Total Cost Air Conditioning Per Cent of 
416,211 9.0. « $ 666,000 $15.49 : ’ Cost Per Sq. Ft. (Cost Per Sq. Ft. Total Cost 
435,270 t 423,511 9.21 2 Y 690,000 $16.04 cia 
131,223 M 356,800 a . \ ° 10.44 

260,164 N 2,813,000 > 7 14.38 
,013,960 ° 2,745,381 : 4 U 360,700 13.11 
577,193 P 1,311,000 . é 1,094,387 11.55 
310,178 Q 500,000 J if ee PT gg ae 
344,291 Average $ 584,530 $13.10 


118:147 Average $1,259,385 $13.25 


Average $ 426,564 
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Te Average added cost 
Avg. add. cost provisions for future air conditioning. .0.19 for complete air conditioning. ..........--+eeeee: 0.71 
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try. Locations range from California to New York, from Wis- 
consin to Georgia. 

Complete cost studies—for schools employing immediate air 
conditioning as well as for those which are planning for its 
installation later—are available upon request. 

Get all the facts now. Classroom air conditioning—immedi- 
ate or eventual—is being included in more and more school 
planning. You'll want to consider it in yours. Write today to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., 215 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
In Canada: American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 9, 
Ouebec. 

















Hot water or steam Amervent UniVent gas-fired 
unit ventilators unit ventilators unit ventilators unit ventilators 
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Telescoping Gym Seats 
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This 18-row installation telescopes easily and accurately 


é) «».assure quick, easy changes 


for every gym seating event 


YOUR GYM SEAT SET-UP may be changed several times 
daily for varied gymnasium events. With frequent 
opening and closing, easy operation of seats is vital to 
keep your handling time and costs low. 


Safway seats roll smoothly—minimize friction—re- 


FRICTION MINIMIZED BY ROLLERS; 
RIGIDITY INSURES STRAIGHT TRACKING 


(LEFT) Rollers eliminate metal-to-metal friction at contact 
points. Top arrows show horizontal rollers in channel under 
foot boards; bottom arrows show vertical rollers between 
wheel assemblies. 


(RIGHT) Standard 16-ft. section, showing vertical and hori- 
zontal bracing. Rigid structure keeps rows always parallel 
to insure straight, in-line tracking as rows telescope in or out. 





duce effort. Complete 16-ft. sections move straight in 
and out, without binding or cocking. The simple tele- 
scoping designeliminates jointed levers and crossarms. 
Advanced Safway engineering also gives you these 
important advantages: 
STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—S steel columns under every 
row; uniform load distribution through vertical and 
horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking devices. 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 
NO POWER EQUIPMENT NEEDED—With binding eliminated 
and friction minimized, there is no need for costly 
power equipment. 
HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE — Seat and foot 
boards have a rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Let us help you plan! 

Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 165. 
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modern 


i -Tedakeres| 
furniture 


built 
better 








to serve 
them best... 


When you select school furniture, 
remember Arlington gives you more of 
the many things you need. All units are 
designed to provide student comfort . . . and to aid 
in proper posture. Many models are built with desk 
height adjustment for fitting 
each desk to each child. Desk tops are finished in 
maple-grained plastic offering an exceptionally 
smooth and glare-free surface that is also unusually 
resistant to wear. Arlington structural features for adding 
years to equipment life include exclusive leg yoke design, 
extra strong frame assembly and smooth one-piece 
steel book boxes. 


In appearance, Arlington school furniture is modern and colorful. 
A complete choice of metal color finishes permits selection to 
meet any decorative need. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY * ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


quality equipment...a dependable source of supply for over 50 years 


For Complete Information 
write for your free copy of the 
new Arlington 1958 Catalog. 


ARE A FEW O RLINGTON MODELS ‘OUR LOCAL ARLINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
BE GLAD S Ww COMPLETE ARLINGTON LINE OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


460 TEACHER'S DESK 
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BRAND NEW FOR 1958 


* PICKS UP WATER, TOO! 

* QUIET—' H. P. BY-PASS MOTOR 

* 7Y%2 GAL. CAPACITY—OVERSIZE FILTER 
* WEIGHT—24'2 LBS. 


Now...a heavy duty commercial vacuum cleaner, 
reduced to domestic size and weight, in the Tornado 140. 


You’ll be amazed at the tremendous power and rugged- 
ness in such a small package. Housekeepers and maids 
love its lightweight and portability. 


If you are using domestic machines, Tornado 140 will 
outperform them all in wet or dry pick-up. 


Uses 1%”, 144” or 2” hose and attachments. 


Gentlemen: MAIL 


We're interested in faster, more convenient THIS 
vacuum cleaning with Tornado 140. COUPON 


TODAY 


(] Send literature and prices. 


[_] Have salesman call. 


Company 


Zone 


5098 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lil. 
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Call i | N G E R before school closes 


for free on-the-spot service this summer 


IF YOU or a member of your home economics staff call 
the nearest SINGER SEWING CENTER now—they’ll put 
your SINGER* machines in perfect order before Fall. 


Any job that can be done right in school is FREE... 
such as removal of lint, oiling and simple adjustments. 

On more complicated repairs, you get a detailed esti- 
mate before machines go to the SINGER workshop. 

It’s based on a regular hourly rate for labor, plus 
charge for replacement of parts at a 25% discount. 


Another SINGER service from your local 


“SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near your school 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
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SPECIFY... = 


ELECTRIC COOLERS FOR BOTTLE AND CARTON MILK 


NEW LARGER CAPACITY — All 
1958 model QuiKoio electric dairy 
coolers provide 25% greater pack- 
age capacity. 


LONG PROFITABLE SERVICE—QuiKoio 
electric dairy coolers operate for pen- 
nies a day. Heavy duty construction 
stands-up under all operating condi- 
tions. Fully warranted and Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Approved. 


FULL VALUE ON EVERY MODEL—No 
other line gives you as much for the 
money as QuiKoto dairy ¢oolers. Only 
S & S Products, Inc., lets you order to 
meet current equipment:.néeds —in 
any quantity, large or small—with 
no price penalty. 


MODELS FOR EVERY SALES LOCA- 
TION—Schools, Cafeterias; Restau- 
rants, Food Markets, Dairy Stores. 
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QuiKolp . . . since 1926 the leader in design, quality and 
value —achieved through the industry's most modern and 
efficient manufacturing facilities. 











If you want to seat a hundred or many 
thousands, indoors or out, the safest plan is 
to consult Snyder first. 

Snyder Steel Stands and Bleachers are all 
steel, with the exception of the seats and 
footboards. They are fabricated of structural- 
type steel to provide an extra margin of 
safety and long life and low maintenance 
costs. 

Snyder engineers will gladly help you plan 
your installations—no matter how large or 
how small. 


For full information write Department A. 


SNYDER 


TANK CORPORATION 
BLEACHER Division 
rae Ts 5 tins "oe =P. O. BOX 14, BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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You get 


rust 
protection 


Ze 


with new 
+ 
Superior This newest Superior development is like a giant 


protecting hand over your entire bus—shielding 
it from moisture, keeping rust and corrosion at 
Super -/| N C bay. Super-ZINC Kote is a thick, hot-dipped zinc 
coating applied to all Superior body steel to seal 


out moisture, and then Bonderized® for a perfect 
Kote painting surface. You get more and better rust 
protection with Superior! Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion, plants in Lima, Ohio, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 


SUPERIOR 


Revolutionary Super-Zinc Kote Steel * Complete Side Fluted Body Panels * Heater Fresh-Air Scoop * Right-Hand Heater and Door Defroster « 
3 Windshields * No Windshield Distortion Area * Flush-Mounted Windshields * 16-Gauge Front Cowl Panel * Longer Entrance Grab Rail * Nylon 
Sleeve on Door Control * Improved Decency Panel * Stronger Passenger Seat * Durable ‘“Zinc-Grip” on Framework ¢ Exclusive Superior 
Oval Roof Lamps * Rub-Bub Step Plate * Improved Rear Exit Door * Buzzer Warning Switch «* Ball-Bearing Door Control * Health 
Monitor Heating, Defrosting System * Super-Rigid Steel * Epoxy Resin-Base Primer * Two Rows of Dome Lights * Bottom-Mounted Wind- 
shield Wipers * Abrasive Safety Tread Step Edgings * Heavy-Duty Box-Type Rear Bumper ¢ Lifetime Pins, Piano Hinges on All Doors + 16 
Welded Roof Reinforcing Members * Intermediate Roof Bows * Floor Sill Mounted Seats © Circuit Breakers—No Fuses * Safety Exit Door 
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The best your 
money can buy! 

















Official Rectangular Backboard. 4° 
Herculite tempered glass cushioned in 
Neoprene. Sturdy metal frame. Medart 
also makes a ruggedly framed, thick 
pees rectangular backboard, a 
avorite for practice. 











é 
ed 
{gf Official Fan-Shaped Backboard. Herculite tem- 

* pered = cushioned in Neoprene. Double angle 
shaped 





frame. Will replace any Medart fan- 
steel backboard. (Not shown) Medart’s 
famous Official fan-shaped steel backboard built 
of a single 12-gauge shell, channel reinforced. 








HERCULITE is a registered trademark of Pittsburg Plate Glass Co 





There’s as much difference in the quality, engineer- sponsibility Medart assumes at the planning and 
ing, workmanship and installation among backstops specification stage to guarantee a true ‘““Tailored- 
as there is in any other school or gym equipment. To-The-Job”’ installation—rugged, durable and 
That’s why critical comparison of every basic fac- rigid. Medart analyzes structural conditions, helps 
tor invariably leads to the selection of Medart... choose the exactly-RIGHT backstop, then follows 
probably more of them are in service than any through to assure faultless erection and completely 












other make. satisfactory operation. 
The “PLUS-VALUE” of Medart Backstops is not Before planning any backstop installation, consult 
only in their superior construction, but in the re- Medart— The Nation’s Most Experienced Authority. 











Write for Medart’s new catalog 






REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
POWER OPERATION 


Key-operated switch on gym wall or other oii wee 
convenient location lowers auteely. Eliminates a Le ps 3 é 
ae > S fam! if yy. imina Bete ‘ ee 
fain -operat a a be installed on qe 
eae Modems empannes nctetage already in une. BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


Medart also makes the finest telescopic gym seats...basketball score- SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! 














boards... physical fitness apparatus... physical therapy equipment. Auta 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. © 3532 DE KALB STREET + ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI \ ‘ 
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You'll notice an amazing difference 
in your cafeteria, when you change to 


DIXIE MATCHED 


not all paper cups are DIXIE CUPS... just the best ones. 


Di xX 5 ae CU -_ Division of AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


EASTON, PA, © DARLINGTON, S.C. © ANAHEIM, CALIF. © CHICAGO, ILL. © LEXINGTON, KY. © FORT SMITH, ARK. © BRAMPTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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This modern lunch-room service is cleaner, faster, quieter—and more attractive—than 
bulky crockery. 


It costs no more! 


e You make clean-up a breeze, with tremendous savings in dishwashing and 
maintenance labor. 


You eliminate storing and hauling and costly breakage of bulky china and 


glassware. 


You make efficient use of kitchen help throughout the work day, with pre- 
portioning methods. 
You save food wastage by accurate portion control, choosing the precise 
cups and plates you need from Dixie Cup’s complete range of sizes for 
every type of food. 


e You reduce your need for hard-to-get kitchen and serving staff. 


All these savings more than offset the small per-meal cost of Dixie Matched Food 


Service! 


It offers so much more! 


e You speed up service. The line moves faster because every item is lighter, 
easier to handle, from the kitchen to the pupil’s tray. 


You make sanitation easy and sure. There’s no risk that improperly washed, 
non-sterile glasses and dishes will spread colds and other diseases. 


You gain peace and quiet, completely eliminating the hectic rattle and bang 
of china and glass throughout the lunchroom. 


You make self-bussing and cafeteria monitoring more efficient and more 


pleasant. 


You improve the attractiveness of mealtime service. 





a ae LORIN AU Neen neste 





Attractive new Floral design, decorated in two soft colors, makes Dixie Matched Food Service 
more appetite- and eye-appealing. 


AND NOW EVERY ITEM 
FOR HOT FOOD and bever- 
age service is made with 
exclusive Dixielite* plastic 
coating —complete protection 
for the flavors and appear- 
ances of all hot foods! 


<1 
“AN 
NAY 


For milk service, use either 
cone-shaped Dixie cups with 
holders or flat-bottomed Dixie 
Cups to serve milk from a bulk 
dispenser. Milk stays colder 
longer and tastes better, is less 
expensive, saves labor. 


Ask your Dixie representative or write today for full information and 
free samples of Dixie Matched Food Service and Dixie Cups for milk. 


a ~Snr 


— Nee 
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Guaranteed for Five Years... 
THE NEW HAWS-KRAMER 
NYLA-PHRAGM FLUSH VALVES 


The new, diaphragm flush valves that are un- 
conditionally guaranteed for FIVE YEARS of 
SATISFACTION! Extensive laboratory tests have 
proven their durability. All wearing parts are 
designed of amazingly tough NYLON... dia- 
phragm assemblies, operating plungers and 
relief valves have operated through over 
1,500,000 flush cycles, WITHOUT signs of 
failure or appreciable wear. 


HAWS-KRAMER Nyla-Phragm Valves also feature 
ease of adjustment! They can be adjusted over 
a range of from less than one gallon to 6 to 
8 gallons per flush cycle, without disassembly. 
Add to this, the “O” Ring leakproof handle 
assembly, and you have an unbeatable flush 


valve specification. 


It’s styled for eye-appeal, too! The beautiful 
symmetrical lines were designed by CHAN- 
NING WALLACE GILSON, leading indus- 
trial designer, for tops in appearance, as well 
as function. Its form and shape make for 
simple cleaning and complete sanitation. 





we 


MODEL D SERIES 


ae Wine. ww 


TO LEARN MORE about the latest diaphragm flush valve 
in the industry...write for the new 20-page catalog and 


name of your nearest HAWS-KRAMER Representative. 


HAWS-KRAMER FLUSH VALVES 


819 BRYANT STREET © SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
Division of 
DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


— leaders, since 1909, in the development of modern drinking water 
and emergency eye-wash facilities. As always, you can specify and 
order HAWS and HAWS-KRAMER with confidence! 
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Universal Roll-A-Way' Bleachers 


provide more comfortable 
les room than any others 


j 
\ V hen selecting or specifying gym- 
nasium bleachers, it is only natural for 
you to favor those which provide max- 
imum seating in minimum space... 
for economy’s sake. 


But what about the spectators? Are you 
considering their comfort? Cramped 
seating facilities don’t encourage big 
turn-outs for basketball games or other 
events. 


Here is the answer: 


When designing Roll-A-Way Bleachers, 
Universal engineers calculated seating 
comfort for spectators and attained 
maximum seating in minimum space 
as well. This exclusive design was based 


on the fact that, without a backrest, a 
bleacher seat could be comfortable 
only when there was ample room for a 
spectator to move his feet freely and 
balance his body. 


In the illustration above, notice the 
seated spectator’s natural, comfortable 
position. There’s ample room for feet 
in any desired position ...extended or 
drawn back under the seat. 


Make all the tests you wish. Compare 
design, construction, dimensions, seat- 
ing area... and you'll find that Universal 
Roll-A-Way Bleachers offer the greatest 
possible comfort in gymnasium seating. 
Write for free catalog. 


OTE RLY ET 


The extra distance from seat 
board to foot board (18'2”) and 
the position of the vertical filler 
or riser board (centered under 
seat) assure maximum space per 
spectator... permitting normal 
positions of feet drawn back 
under the seats. Compare this 
with other makes which have 
2” or 3” less space and vertical 
filler boards flush with seat 
fronts (smaller total area shown 
in lighter tone of illustration 
above). 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


Champaign, Illinois e¢ Representatives in principal cities 
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the HILLYARD MAINTAINEER 
from your side of the desk 





The HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” brings you a complete plan for floor care, developed 
to meet your floor problems as you see them. 


He is not interested in merely selling you a drum of product. He comes to you 

as a trained floor care specialist, serving as your own consultant on a highly tech- 
nical subject. He surveys your floors, considering composition, location, kind and 
intensity of wear. He recommends a specialized treatment plan for each floor. 


He will be glad to cooperate with or train your maintenance staff in the most ef- 
fective ways to apply the treatments selected. 


He keeps in touch with you, to make sure that Hillyard floor care gives you 
results up to both your expectations and his. 


= His job has only begun when you sign the order. 
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LOOKS AT YOUR FLOORS.. 


here’s what the HILLY ARD Miaiasuidicos’ 
looks out for, when he makes up your 
Floor Care Plan: 


APPEARANCE -~— thot administrators, staff and students can be proud of. 


SANITATION — thot promotes good health—eliminates absenteeism that robs you 
of school funds. 


WEARABILITY — for a long-time return on the taxpayers’ investment in your floors. 


EASE OF TREATMENT AND MAINTENANCE - to take 


the drudgery out of floor care, cut labor time, help you stay well within your floor mainte- 
nance budget. 


It’s amazing but true, 95c a every floor maintenance dollar goes for labor, only 5c for 
materials. 





Ask for Hillyard AIA Numbered Files 


containing detailed product information, specifications, 
and step-by-step application instructions 
for every type floor in your school. 


CONCRETE GYMNASIUM — _—‘ TERRAZZO 














The Hillyard Maintaineer’s Consulting Service is without Charge or Obligation. 
He’s “On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’ 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 


™ 
a 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


HILLYARD § St. Joseph, Me. 
(1) Please send me a set of AIA numbered files covering treatment of all types of floors. 
(J Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call and discuss an individualized treatment plan for 
my floors that will save money in my maintenance budget. 
Name 


School 
ee... siiccaceltinisiiit dislontlnilinnatiie dinasntnittigheabssiphinbeeinconegcchslaannboomreadinaitiuaiaissa 
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Give 


your 
“home ec” 
classes 


THE SHAPE 2" OF TOMORROW 











from Westinghouse 


EQUIP YOUR HOME EC LAB NOW AT ABOUT ONE-HALF RETAIL PRICE 


Now ... you can teach your students the modern way—with the industry’s most advanced 
appliance line. Only Westinghouse can give you smart new Shape of Tomorrow styling . . . 
plus years-ahead features found in no other makes. Equip your classrooms now with built- 
in or free-standing Major Appliances and Portables, ali at about one-half retail price. 


MAJOR APPLIANCES REPLACED EVERY YEAR FREE WITH LATEST MODELS 


Every year . . . Westinghouse will replace free-standing Ranges, Refrigerators, Home 
Freezers and Laundry Equipment free with the latest models. Any service required under 
normal usage is provided by the Westinghouse dealer or distributor at no charge. 

For further information, send today for your free folder giving details on the Westinghouse 
School Plan. Write to: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Major Appliance Division, 
Consumer Service Department, WN-458, Mansfield, Ohio. 


ay you CAN BE SURE...1F os Westi nghouse 





Znums 
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Tomorrow’s Seating 


UADRALINE For Today’s Schools! 


by american desk 


A complete new line! Rugged quadratic tubing, trim, neat 


lines in colorful additons to todays living classroom! 


The Executive Touch! 
A two-pedestal consultation . Series 800 
! Arm Chair 


type desk with recessed privacy 


panel permits student to sit 
Series 1420 


comfortably opposite instruc- (Teacher's Std) 


tor. Center drawer and locking 
pedestal drawers faced with 
plastic to match 30” x 60” top. 
Deep file drawer in each ped- 


estal. Shown with Series 800 
Series 1410 
(Teacher's Side) 


Arm Chair. 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 





Interesting 
Grouping 


UADRALINE Arrangements !/ 


by american desk 


The Series 1600 Rectangular Table. 

An outstanding, all-purpose table for your library, class 
room,- conference room, cafeteria. Available with or 
without book compartments in a full range of sizes and 


heights 


4 (Series 1900 


Use Mobile Quadraline Tables Trapezoidal Table) 


singly —in groups to cooperate 
(Series 1800 
with all class activities! Tops are Half-Round Table) 


pencil-proof, scratch and heat 
resistant, with full 114” solid 
core, edge-banded with plastic to 
match top. 


(Series 1700 


Standard Metal Colors: Mint Green, Round Table) 


Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Contact 





New Crane Temple’ 
shower head saves 
maintenance 


water, Saves 


Shower heads are little things, 
but they can effect important 
savings in your yearly budget. 
That’s why the new Crane 
“Temple” is designed to: 

Save water. The ‘““Temple’’ is a 
real miser when it comes to saving 
water because all the water can 
be directed at the bather. For 
example, a needle shower uses as 
little as 1% gallons per minute 
(at 8 psi pressure). This means 
real savings, particularly when 
it’s hot water! 

Save maintenance. The ‘‘Tem- 
ple’’ never has to be taken apart 
for cleaning. Movement of the 
plunger loosens scale formations 
and they are automatically 


CRANE CO. 8365. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5+ VALVES - FITTINGS « PIPE + PLUMBING « KITCHENS + HEATING « AIR CONDITIONING 


flushed away. No clogging ever! 

Students like the ‘““Temple”’ 
shower head because it is eas- 
ily adjustable from a needle 
shower to a rain shower with 
the simple flick of a small lever 
on the side. The spray can be 
directed at any angle up to 
30°—in any direction. 

Before you build or remodel 
(or if your present shower fa- 
cilities are costing too much), 
ask your architect about the 
Crane ““Temple”’ shower head. 
And about Crane’s complete 
line of two-valve showers fea- 
turing Crane Dial-ese controls 
(the kind that close with water 
pressure to minimize dripping). 


sucevoieeh 





Here are just a few of the 
many Crane shower heads 
for every installation 





. 


“Economy’’, 
water-saving 
elliptical spray, 
ball joint. 


“‘Rainbeau’’ 

Rigid, easy-to- 
clean fixed 
shower head. 





“‘Rainbeau”’ 
Adjustable, has 
swivel ball joint. 


‘*Rain Head’’, 
4” removable 
face, ball joint. 








‘‘Rain Head’’, 
6” removable 
face, ball joint. 





“‘Wall Head’’. 
Tamperproof. 4" 
removable face. 





CRANE 


THE 


PREFERRED 


PLUMBING 








Experience in Hundreds 


PITTSBURGH COLOR 


Contributes to 


An interesting combination of cheerful and Ra “colors in this kindergarten stimulates in- 
terest of the pupils to learn at the same time that they build enthusiasm for their daily activities. 


Modern painting system gives you planned color environment 
that improves learning processes and work and study habits 


| or of schools and colleges all over the coun- 
try are now enjoying the benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS. 
By actual experience, educators have learned that this 
system of painting accelerates learning processes and 
improves academic grades and behavior patterns of 
pupils of all ages. 

e@ By following the principles of coLoR pyNamics, colors 
are being selected easily and accurately to fit the design 
and lighting of all types of classrooms. Proper considera- 
tion is given to the ages of pupils who use these rooms 
and their activities. Gloomy, drab rooms are made to 


Pr rseu 


look pleasant, bright and cheerful. Rooms that face the 
afternoon sun are given cool relief. Small, stuffy rooms 
are made to seem spacious and airy. 


e With COLOR DYNAMICS eye strain is lessened and 
concentration is stimulated. Students take pride in 
their improved environment and this often results in 
fewer housekeeping problems and less vandalism. 


@ Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS in your school next 
time you paint? You'll be pleasantly surprised by the 
difference it makes in work and study habits. 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Pia TS 8SURG H 


ap 


Ri 95% ) 


SLA te 


GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





of Schools Proves 


DYNAMICS 


Classroom Efficiency 
? 





: RARE, Eine T 2 in 
The color pattern of this classroom was carefully designed to focus attention of the stu- 
dents on the chalkboard and their teacher. Other wall colors reflect and diffuse natural light. 


We'll Make a FREE Planned 
Color Study of Your School 


@ We'll be glad to send you a profusely 
illustrated book containing an expla- 
nation of the principles of COLOR DY- 
NAMICS and how to use them in the 
classroom. Better still, we'll be glad to 
prepare a planned color study of your 
school, or any part of it, without cost 
or obligation. Call your nearest Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company branch 
and arrange to have one of our repre- 
sentatives see you at your convenience. 
Or mail this coupon. 











This science room has been painted a neutral hue 
to make color perception easier. 








One of the nation’s 
most modern schools 


selects............ 


New South Elementary School — Romulus, Michigan 


JAHR — ANDERSON — MACHIDA e WILLIAM SIMMONS 
Dearborn, Michigan ° Superintendent 
Architects ag 


DURABLE @®@ MODERN ® FUNCTIONAL 


STUDENTS at the beautiful New South 
Elementary School in Romulus, Michigan, 
are now enjoying the comfort and beauty of 
ScholarCraft top-quality school furniture. Considered 
the ultimate in modern school architecture and 
design, this versatile Michigan school chose ScholarCraft— 
as many others are doing—to provide its students the 
benefits of the finest school furniture that the most up-to- 
date manufacturing facilities and imaginative engineering can 
produce. 


SPE GS GS CEE OE ES EL a a a ae ee 


: ScholarCraft’s versatile new 
Qian LECTURE DESK 
Distinctively styled for 
a wide variety of serv- 
ices, ScholarCraft’s 
new lecture desk fea- 
tures an open book 
tray that is easily ac- 
cessible from the rear, 
designed to eliminate 
disorder and litter. 
Sturdy frame is a 
completely welded 
unit. Large NEMA- 
P. O. Box 5477 


approved plastic topped writing sur- J a 
face measures 20” x 24”. . bullerastern WILZA HM WUNY | North Birmingham 7, Alabama 


ScholarCraft offers you a complete line of functional 
furniture unsurpassed in excellence of materials, skillful 
craftsmanship, beauty and styling. This top-quality tapered 
steel and wood furniture was especially designed for 
extra classroom safety and comfort. 


Write, phone or wire for complete full-color 
literature on the ScholarCraft line. 





t *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





























It costs you nothing to switch over to a cabinet that will save up to 40% 
on towel costs—if you’re using ordinary roll or folded towels. 

Paper or linen. Why? Because the Westroll Cabinet at the left is 

loaned free of charge to purchasers of soft, absorbent Westroll Towelling. 


How do you save? 

With Westroll Cabinet’s amazing ability to control, but not limit, 
the use of towelling. Without realizing it, users take far less towelling 
than from other cabinets. As proven by over five years of savings by 
Westroll customers across the U. S. and Canada. 


Westroll Cabinets and Towelling also simplify washroom maintenance, 
Reduce litter. Keep washrooms neater. Load easily. Need refilling 
less frequently. 
Westroll Cabinets are tamperproof. They do not require adjustments or 
repairs. They are always available from your nearby West 
Representative. He’ll be glad to demonstrate Westroll in your office and arrange for a 
free trial. No obligation of course. Just send the coupon. Or call your local West Office. 


Programs and Specialties for 6S rn nr er err nr nn sss sass ee ee eee ee er er er er ee 
WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities e« In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 








Protective Sanitation and Preventive Maintenance 
() Please send your free folder on cutting towel costs with Westroll. 
_] Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 
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WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION 


Position 





Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 8 
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Twenty-three Public Schools HUB! 





During 1957 these nine new schools, plus : 

fourteen other school building projects, were prin arn eet ony 0 
completed in Columbus, Ohio. All are 

equipped with Hubbell specification grade 

wiring devices. 


Such acceptance of a product by the entire 
building ‘‘team”, has prompted the use of 
a new word in Columbus. The word is 
‘‘Hubbellized”, meaning that Hubbell qual- 
ity wiring devices are installed throughout 
a building for greater wiring dependability, 
safety, convenience and trouble free oper- 
ation. : 
CAT. NO. 1201 


; i } specification grade 
But you may well ask, how can we justify wR AC. SHACK 


this added expense? The answer is this: top 15 amperes, 120-277 volts 
quality is always lowest in cost to service. 

The added initial cost for Hubbell quality 

is very little, but the value difference is 

very great. This greater value is reflected in 

long term wiring satisfaction for the life of ie CAT. NO. 9260 

the school. That’s the objective in Columbus ane 

and that is why it will pay you to add the a i 

word ‘“‘Hubbellized”’ to your building vocab- Ey = shy aay 


ulary. 


A complete list of the ‘“Hubbellized’’ Colum- 
bus, Ohio schools, including names of archi- 
tects, consulting engineers and electrical 
contractors, is shown at right. 


Double T-slot convenience for all 125 volt general 
purpose applications throughout the school. 
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HUBBELL-EQUIPPED COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SCHOOLS COMPLETED IN 1957 


® ba ba Binns Elementary, 1080 Binns Boulevard 
| n Co U m us 10 U rl n 4) 7 Architect, David Schackne, Jr. 
j Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 


Electrical Contractor, American Electric Works 


Beaumont Elementary, 2155 Fenton Street 
Architect, David Schackne, Jr. 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, Haines Electric, Inc., Grove City 


Linmoor Junior High, 2001 Hamilton Avenue 
Architect, David Schackne, Jr. 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, McCarty Bros. Electric Co. 


Cranbrook Elementary, 908 Bricker Boulevard 
Architect, Wm. R. McDonald 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, Persha Electric Company 


Scottwood Elementary, 3392 Scottwood Road 
Architect, Brooks & Coddington 

Consulting Engineer, Gould H. Ayres & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, Berls Electric Company 


Clearbrook Elementary, 31 N. Seventeenth Street 
Architect, Richard L. Tully & Frederick H. Hobbs, Jr. 
Consulting Engineer, Robert S. Curl & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, Beris Electric Company 


Colerain Elementary, 499 E. Weisheimer Road 
Architect, Kellam & Foley 
Consulting Engineer, Merton A. Rietzke 


Designed for complete safety, in compliance with Elee Guitesten, Bests Clectts Coneeey 


National Electrical Code requirements for use with 
125 volt electrical tools and equipment. , ; 
— si Valleyview Elementary, 2989 Valleyview Drive 
Architect, James H. Holroyd & Robert H. Myers 
Consulting Engineer, H. A. Williams & Associates 
Electrical Contractor, C T H Electric Company 


Arlington Park Elementary, 2400 Mock Road 
Architect, Tibbals-Crumiey-Musson 

Consulting Engineer, Tibbals-Crumiey-Musson 
Electrical Contractor, American Electric Works 


(All firms are in Columbus, Ohio, unless 
otherwise indicated.) 


CAT. NO. 5262 
3-wire Grounding-type 
DUPLEX RECEPTACLE 
15 amperes, 125 volts 





Devices supplied by the following Hi A R | ct : 


Hubbell distributors in Columbus: =. oe 


Bernard Electric Supply Co. hes Aeetnns 90 Galtineate 
Graybar Electric Co. H U 4 e $ L L 103 North Sonta Fe Avenve 
Loeb Electric Co. | / San Francisco, California 


McCleery Carpenter Electric Co. 1675 Hudson Avenve 
IN CANADA: 
1160 Birchmount Road 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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JOAGTIMONY 40 WOOP 3H! 
IOATIMONY 4O WOO! 3H! 
IDATIMONY JO YOO FHI 
IOAGTIMONY JO YOO 3H) 
JOATIMONY IOC YOOS 3M! : 
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MODERN IN CONTENT, MODERN IN FORMAT 


Since 1910, each edition of The Book of Knowledge has 
been the modern children’s encyclopedia, geared to a 
child’s need, geared to the changing times. 

Today, it covers every area of human knowledge and is 
integrated with every unit of the curriculum. Moreover, 
the 1958 Book of Knowledge is unique in its range of 
science material at the elementary level. 

Today, in its new binding, up-dated by continuous re- 


vision, charged with new articles and new illustrations, it 
is the irreplaceable teaching tool. 

The Book of Knowledge is the only children’s encyclo- 
pedia that has both a table of contents AND an index, 
features of utmost importance to you in teaching refer- 
ence skills. Children find what they are looking for easily 
in The Book of Knowledge; from it they acquire a lifetime 
habit of reference research. 
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IAAGIIMONY 40 YOO IW) 


1§ 


5373 
$692 


IODAGIIMONY 40 YOOS 3H! 


16 


$653 
6036 


FDAIIMONY 40 YOO FHI! 
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JO YOO 3H! 


IOQOIIMONY 
IDATIMONY 40 YOOS 3H! 
IOATIMONY 40 YOOR 34 
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KNOWLEDGE 





THE 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 

20 volumes « 7,884 pages 

12,200 illustrations—about 2,000 in color « 170 maps 
Since 1954: 

216 entirely new articles 

750 new fact entries 

3,179 new illustrations 








THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. ® 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York, 





M$ SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Serves better... 
lasts longer 


Modern ASE school furniture and lockers 
are quality built to last longer. They give 
superior and lasting service through years 
of hard use. Protective Bonderite coating 
anchors paint to metal . . . assures a per- 
manent, handsome finish. Choice of nine 
modern colors, top materials of linoleum, 
Textolite or Formica. Write now for more 
information or call your ASE dealer. 


ASE Offers a Complete Line of Fine 


School Furniture 


DESKS « CHAIRS « L-UNITS « TABLES * CREDENZAS 
BOOKCASES « FILING CABINETS + LOCKERS 
STORAGE CABINETS + BLUEPRINT FILES 


See your nearest dealer or write for information 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. Aurora, Illinois 
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For Greater ECONOMY Specify 
N POWERS 
cau 2-1 emperature 
Control System 


It Stops Fuel Losses due to wasted 
heat in unoccupied rooms. 


17 classrooms in the Dawes School, also the 
gymnasium, auditorium, office, multipurpose 
and conference rooms, library, teachers 
lounge and music room... all are equipped 
with Powers Day-Nite Thermostats. Each is 
adjustable for normal temperatures during 
occupancy or lower temperatures during un- 
occupied periods. 
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Architects: PERKINS & WILL, Chicago 
Mechanical Engineers: E. R. GRITSCHKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Heating Contractor: WILLIAM A. POPE CO. 


Helps Teachers Operate at Peak Efficiency 


POWERS 
provides utmost COMFORT and Fuel Economy 


Thermal Comfort in this outstanding 25 room school helps keep teachers happy, 
protects health of pupils, keeps them alert and aids concentration. By preventing 
OVER-heated rooms Powers control also pays back its cost in lower fuel bills. 


Quality DAY-NIGHT System 
of TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Each Powers Installation Is Individually Engineered to exactly fit the requirements 
of each job. Simplicity and reliable year after year operation of a Powers pneuma- 
tic control system reduces maintenance. 


Planning a New School? To get the biggest return on the investment in automa- 
tic temperature control ask your architect or engineer to include a Powers 2-Tem- 
perature system. For further information call our nearest office or write us direct. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


WE 
4 fe 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS | Offices in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


yy” a 
: 65 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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To put POWER into 
your cooking instruction... 


More than 3,500 ELECTRIC Ranges are 
being installed in homes every day—many 
of them right in your school district. Your 
home economics students who live in these 
homes are the homemakers of tomorrow. 
In their school home economics depart- 
ments they should have access to the same 
modern cooking equipment they have at 
home, and will have in their own homes. 


Electric light and power companies are co- 
operating in an industry-wide program to 
put modern electric cooking teaching aids 
into the nation’s schools. They are dis- 
tributing, through their Home Economics 
people, Electric Range Teaching Kits, 
prepared by the Electric Range Section of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers As- 


sociation. 


THE KEY IS—YOU! 


The ELECTRIC Range is rapidly replac- 
ing other types. Builders are installing 
ELECTRIC Ranges in new homes because 


ELECTRIC RANGE 
iation, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A 


these ranges offer what people want—cook- 
ing equipment that is automatic, cool, clean 
and economical. Homeowners are replacing 
their old cooking stoves with ELECTRIC 
Ranges for the same reasons. 


This means that modern school home eco- 
nomics programs must include instruction 
on electric cooking equipment, and must 
have modern ELECTRIC Ranges in their 
home economics department. See your local 
electric light and power company or electric 
appliance dealer to learn how easy it is to 
have ELECTRIC Ranges installed in your 
school. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 
To further help you in planning your school’s 
home economics department, or remodeling 
your present one, send for PLANNING 
THE MODERN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT. Actual floor plans 
show what other schools are doing. 
Just write to address below. 
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Looking Forward 


What Conant Didn’‘t Say 


HE biggest problem of the American high school 

was not mentioned by James B. Conant in his 
featured addresses at the three A.A.S.A. regional 
conventions. The former president of Harvard ad- 
vocated a pattern of courses to stiffen the high 
school curriculum—with special emphasis on the 
sciences and languages—but he did not point out 
the situation that makes it impossible for many high 
schools to serve adequately our American youth 
regardless of the nature of the curriculum. 

In seeking the improvement of the secondary 
school, the spotlight of the conferences might appro- 
priately have been focused upon the work of the 
committees on district reorganization at their Sun- 
day afternoon programs. The predominance of 
small, inefficient, outmoded high school districts 
is the really crucial problem of secondary education 
in this country. 

Four out of every five of our high schools today 
have fewer than 500 pupils. Out of 23,746 high 
schools in this country, 30 per cent have fewer than 
100 pupils and another 26 per cent have fewer than 
200 pupils. These facts were reported at the Cleve- 
land meeting by C. O. Fitzwater of the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Released at the Cleveland meeting was a new 
booklet by the A.A.S.A. commission on school dis- 
trict reorganization. It is appropriately titled “The 
Point of Beginning.” States the bulletin: “This na- 
tionwide concern about the quality of education 
and the security and welfare of the country goes 
right back to the local school district. This is the 
point of beginning. .. . If its operational procedures 
lead to needless waste of financial resources and 
poor use of instructional equipment, if it offers too 
little too late to the youth it is expected to serve, it 
is not contributing what it should to developing 
‘the intellectual capital’ this country wants and 
needs. 

“Current reports that high school children are 
looking for snap courses and are avoiding physics, 
chemistry, geometry and trigonometry are frequent- 
ly based on data from small school districts where 
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these and other equally important courses cannot 
be offered regularly—in many instances not offered 
at all. The big trouble isn’t spineless kids and soft 
teachers as some people who are not well informed 
would have us believe. The real trouble is out- 
moded school district organization—school district 
organization that is now called upon to provide 
services, to perform functions, and to operate pro- 
grams that were scarcely dreamed of when it was 
established. 

“District organization has been vastly improved, 
but it is still not good enough. Children enrolled 
in the many small high schools rarely have oppor- 
tunity to take: (1) more than two courses in sci- 
ence (usually these courses do not include physics 
and chemistry); (2) even the beginning courses in 
foreign languages, and (3) any English courses 
other than the traditional four units. 

“There is pretty general agreement among stu- 
dents of school administration that a school district 
should be large enough to employ at least 40 teach- 
ers and enroll 1200 pupils in Grades 1 through 12.” 
The report shows that actually “only about one 
district out of every eight i is large enough to employ 
as many as 40 teachers,” and that “more than three 
out of every four districts employ 10 teachers or 
less.” 

In its look ahead, the commission observes that 
“we are on the threshold of a new era in education 
just as we are on the threshold of a new era in the 
sources and use of energy, in industrialization, in 
communication, in interplanetary communication. As 
the country looks forward into this era from a back- 
ground of rich experiences and accomplishments 
in public education that surpasses any other like 
effort the world has known, the need for good 
school district organization stands out more clearly 
than at any time in past history.” 


Critic, Look in the Mirror 


F PEOPLE are dissatisfied with the public schools 
of today they should be dissatisfied with them- 
selves, because the schools reflect the society that 
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To put POWER into 
your cooking imstruction... 


More than 3,500 ELECTRIC Ranges are 
being installed in homes every day—many 
of them right in your school district. Your 
home economics students who live in these 
homes are the homemakers of tomorrow. 
In their school home economics depart- 
ments they should have access to the same 
modern cooking equipment they have at 
home, and will have in their own homes. 


Electric light and power companies are co- 
operating in an industry-wide program to 
put modern electric cooking teaching aids 
into the nation’s schools. They are dis- 
tributing, through their Home Economics 
people, Electric Range Teaching Kits, 
prepared by the Electric Range Section of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 
THE KEY IS—YOU! 

The ELECTRIC Range is rapidly replac- 
ing other types. Builders are installing 
ELECTRIC Ranges in new homes because 


these ranges offer what people want—cook- 
ing equipment that is automatic, cool, clean 
and economical. Homeowners are replacing 
their old cooking stoves with ELECTRIC 
Ranges for the same reasons. 


This means that modern school home eco- 
nomics programs must include instruction 
on electric cooking equipment, and must 
have modern ELECTRIC Ranges in their 
home economics department. See your local 
electric light and power company or electric 
appliance dealer to learn how easy it is to 
have ELECTRIC Ranges installed in your 
school. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET! 

To further help you in planning your school’s 
home economics department, or remodeling 
your present one, send for PLANNING 
THE MODERN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT. Actual floor plans 
show what other schools are doing. = ;4 
Just write to address below. ZN 
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ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Looking Forward 


What Conant Didn’t Say 


HE biggest problem of the American high school 

was not mentioned by James B. Conant in his 
featured addresses at the three A.A.S.A. regional 
conventions. The former president of Harvard ad- 
vocated a pattern of courses to stiffen the high 
school curriculum—with special emphasis on the 
sciences and languages—but he did not point out 
the situation that makes it impossible for many high 
schools to serve adequately our American youth 
regardless of the nature of the curriculum. 

In seeking the improvement of the secondary 
school, the spotlight of the conferences might appro- 
priately have been focused upon the wok of the 
committees on district reorganization at their Sun- 
day afternoon programs. The predominance of 
small, inefficient, outmoded high school districts 
is the really crucial problem of secondary education 
in this country. 

Four out of every five of our high schools today 
have fewer than 500 pupils. Out of 23,746 high 
schools in this country, 30 per cent have fewer than 
100 pupils and another 26 per cent have fewer than 
200 pupils. These facts were reported at the Cleve- 
land meeting by C. O. Fitzwater of the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Released at the Cleveland meeting was a new 
booklet by the A.A.S.A. commission on school dis- 
trict reorganization. It is appropriately titled “The 
Point of Beginning.” States the bulletin: “This na- 
tionwide concern about the quality of education 
and the security and welfare of the country goes 
right back to the local school district. This is the 
point of beginning. . . . If its operational procedures 
lead to needless waste of financial resources and 
poor use of instructional equipment, if it offers too 
little too late to the youth it is expected to serve, it 
is not contributing what it should to developing 
‘the intellectual capital’ this country wants and 
needs. 

“Current reports that high school children are 
looking for snap courses and are avoiding physics, 
chemistry, geometry and trigonometry are frequent- 
ly based on data from small school districts where 
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these and other equally important courses cannot 
be offered regularly—in many instances not offered 
at all. The big trouble isn’t spineless kids and soft 
teachers as some people who are not well informed 
would have us believe. The real trouble is out- 
moded school district organization—school district 
organization that is now called upon to provide 
services, to perform functions, and to operate pro- 
grams that were scarcely dreamed of when it was 
established. 

“District organization has been vastly improved, 
but it is still not good enough. Children enrolled 
in the many small high schools rarely have oppor- 
tunity to take: (1) more than two courses in sci- 
ence (usually these courses do not include physics 
and chemistry); (2) even the beginning courses in 
foreign languages, and (3) any English courses 
other than the traditional four units. 

“There is pretty general agreement among stu- 
dents of school administration that a school district 
should be large enough to employ at least 40 teach- 
ers and enroll 1200 pupils in Grades 1 through 12.” 
The report shows that actually “only about one 
district out of every eight is large enough to employ 
as many as 40 teachers,” and that “more than three 
out of every four districts employ 10 teachers or 
less.” 

In its look ahead, the commission observes that 
“we are on the threshold of a new era in education 
just as we are on the threshold of a new era in the 
sources and use of energy, in industrialization, in 
communication, in interplanetary communication. As 
the country looks forward into this era from a back- 
ground of rich experiences and accomplishments 
in public education that surpasses any other like 
effort the world has known, the need for good 
school district organization stands out more clearly 
than at any time in past history.” 


Critic, Look in the Mirror 


F PEOPLE are dissatisfied with the public schools 
of today they should be dissatisfied with them- 
selves, because the schools reflect the society that 
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created them. There is little in the modern school 
curriculum that wasn’t placed there in response to 
demands and pressures from the laymen. Music, 
vocational training, athletics, commercial education, 
homemaking and driver education are all a part 
of our school day because the people wanted it that 
way. Conversely the discipline subjects, especially 
mathematics and the sciences, have received less 
emphasis because parents thought these subjects 
were too hard or too impractical for their children. 

This is not to say that many of these “practical” 
subjects do not be long in the school program. It 
simply is an admonition to critics that today s cur- 
riculum represents the values that this country has 
placed upon learning. 

This idea was aptly expressed by Adlai Stevenson 
in his recent address at the annual conference of 
the United Parents Associations in New York, 
March 29. He asked: 

“Why have we put the no-shift automobile ahead 
of abolishing the two-shift school? What standards 
have led us to put the glossy frills and extras of 
our abundant way of life ahead of our children’s 
education? Why is it that today, with more than 
five million men and women unemployed, with 
slack resources in steel, and with a crying need for 
tens of thousands of new schoolrooms, we aren't 
moving immediately to use these resources to fill 
these needs? We don't lack the means. What’s the 
matter?” 

Mr. Stevenson then described two difficulties. 
The first is that in a democracy “we cannot easily 
translate into group action our decision to have 
the educational system we want and can pay for. 
Without profound change in national attitude, 
schools and their needs will slide away again down 
our national scale of priorities, behind the automo- 
bile and the refrigerator, the recreation and travel, 
the liquor and cosmetics, and behind even the re- 
cent horror in women’s styles.” 

The second imperative, he said, is that we reassert 
“our conviction that children’s needs have first 
priority over all other civilian wants. We have 
lacked the deep inner conviction that education in 
its broadest sense unlocks the door of our future, 
and that it gives us the tools without which ‘the 
pursuit of happiness’ becomes a hollow chasing 
after triviality.” 

Furthermore, he said, “We must make it clear 
that the goal of education is to teach Western man 
not just to survive but to triumph, not just to de- 
fend himself but to make man and the world what 
God intended them to be.” 

Mr. Stevenson listed some steps to be taken to 
“restore the true meaning of education.” These 
included: 

1. “Teach our young people, indeed sometimes 
ourselves, to respect, to relish what is in fact the 
rarest of all our national resources, mental capacity, 
and intellectual grasp. 
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“Restore the link in our children’s minds be- 
tween the happiness that is their birthright and 
the ardor, discipline and responsibility that must 
lie in its pursuit. 

3. “Adjust children to life in the world in which 
they live—a world where, among other things, the 
vast majority who are poor, the vast majority who 
are not white, the vast majority who are unedu- 
cated are now demanding their birthrights as chil- 
dren equal in the sight of God. 

‘Looking ahead for the long pull—not just to 
missiles and rockets—the American problem in edu- 
cation is to prepare citizens not merely to live in 
American society, but to live in an America caught 
up inextricably in an evolving world community, 
which, in turn, is seized by both technological aad 
political revolution.” 


Guide That Interest! 

URING my newspaper reporting days, a suc- 

cessful politician once said to me: “I don't 
care what you say about me as long as you keep 
my name in print.” There's a bit of advice here for 
educators who are getting ulcers these days over 
the barrage of magazine articles on the general 
topic of what to do with our schools. 

The tremendous amount of words now being 
printed, not only in magazines but in books and 
newspapers, on the subject of education is testimony 
that the public—or at least the publishers—of this 
country have sensed that education is vital to the 
safety and welfare of this country. We suspect 
that in a few instances the purpose of the publisher 
and the author is to weaken the financial support 
of public schools. But whatever the original pur- 
pose, the net outcome has been an awakening to 
the significance of schools. 

So, instead of spending sleepless nights trying to 
answer the criticisms, most of which contradict each 
other, let’s direct this new interest toward coopera- 
tive action. Our job as educational leaders is to 
use every channel of communication to get signifi- 
cant facts before this interested citizenry. If there’s 
anything to this professed belief that the schools 
belong to the people, let’s give the people a chance 
to do some constructive thinking. 

Educational leadership is challenged now as 
never before to guide this new interest in educa- 
tion into an enlightened program of action. 


It's the Talk 
EFINITION of a conference: A meeting at 
which people talk about things they should 
be doing. 


he Lotter 
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ealing With PROBLEM 
pAolthag. | 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


University of Chicago 


HE present general temper of 
being tough with the young stu- 

dent is both good and bad. It is good 
for children with the ability to do 
better work. But it might lead to a 
punitive attitude toward those who 
don’t and can’t do well in school, and 
this would do more harm than good. 

What is really needed by the slow 
learners is a simplified academic pro- 
gram combined with some _ out-of- 
school experience which assures a 
youngster that he is growing up. Un- 
less school administrators and school 
boards are ready to initiate such a 
program, they had better move in the 
direction of modifying our child labor 
laws. For a considerable group of 
social misfits would be better off out 
of school than in school, as school is 
conducted now. 

Let us never call difficult children 
“dead-end kids.” Yet with admirable 
accuracy we can say that these young- 
sters are confined in “dead-end 
schools.” We pride ourselves on our 
special classes for the hard of hearing, 
the sightless, the retarded, and the 
physically handicapped. And we are 
beginning once more to show concern 
for the gifted. Yet apparently we only 
shudder over the outbreaks of violence 
in the schools of New York City and 
other metropolitan centers, wonder- 
ing when these sporadic reigns of 
terror are likely to end. Where the 
youngsters themselves are going to 
end, we can reasonably predict. 

During one of these incredible crises, 
we can police school corridors and 
classrooms, but our business as educa- 
tors and parents and citizens is to pre- 
vent from arising in young people such 
manifest hostilities toward school, 
teachers and society. And to achieve 


Right: Boys who are hostile to school 
and legal authority are discontented 
and crave adventure and excitement. 
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this we shall have to start very early 
in scKool life. 

For the most part stealing, breaking 
traffic laws, sexual misbehavior, and 
vicious school conduct keep close 
company with school failures and near- 
failures. Misconduct begins to show 
up conspicuously within the 14 to 16 
year old group. It flourishes particu- 
larly in big cities or in cities large 
enough to have a half-dozen or more 
of these “difficult” boys and girls in 
a given age group. 

Schoolmen call these students “dif- 
ficult,” “maladjusted,” or “hard to 
understand.” Sociologists call them 
“hard to reach,” for such youngsters 
shun settlement houses, churches and 
other agencies set up to help them. 
The burden thus falls almost wholly 
on the schools. 

In a study the Committee on Hu- 
man Development at the University 
of Chicago has been making, we find 
that most of these hard-to-understand 
children are slow learners. They have 
an 1.Q. of between 75 and 90, as does 
approximately 20 per cent of an aver- 
age population. 


ONE MAJOR PROBLEM GROUP 

Many children in this range of in- 
telligence do passable work in school 
and go through adolescence without 
much trouble for themselves or the 
community, especially if they live in 
a decent neighborhood. The rest of 
them, comprising from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the total age group, make up 
this hard-to-reach group. While some 
boys and girls with greater intelligence 
also have difficulty in growing up, this 
one definable group comprises the 
major problem with which the ordi- 
nary high school and community must 
deal. 

Four-fifths of the entire group of 
slow learners in our committee’s study 
are from families in the lowest third 
of the community in socio-economic 
status; 37 per cent are from broken 
homes. The parents are poor models; 
they fight, they get drunk, they are 
sexually promiscuous, the mother may 
work outside the home, the father 
may have deserted the family. In our 
study this group contained half of 
the boys rated by school administra- 
tors as severe discipline problems. 
Sixty-two per cent of the youngsters 
had dropped out of school before the 
11th po They appeared 2% times 
oftener on police records than those 
in the remainder of the age group. 

These troubled and _ troublesome 
youngsters may be divided in two sub- 
groups. One subgroup is aggressive, 
discontented. and hostile to school 
and legal authority; it craves excite- 
ment. The majority of these young- 
sters are boys. The other subgroup, 
the majority being girls, is fearful, shy, 
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apathetic. Unless something happens 
to help them, the aggressive, hostile 
youngsters will populate the prisons, 
and the withdrawn youngsters will 
overcrowd the already overcrowded 
state hospitals of the future. 

The cause for both types of inal- 
adjustment is the same: failure to 
grow up successfully. The boy or girl 
of 14 to 16 is no longer a child; he 
or she has the physical strength and 
the biological urges of an adult. But 
the pathways to adulthood are blocked. 

What are the pathways to adult- 
hood? They are three: (1) school, 
(2) work, and (3) marriage. 


From the British Parliament 


in their school progress. Marriage at 
15 or 16 is actually a good solution 
of the problem of growing up for 
some girls. It is a dangerous solution 
for an inexperienced girl because she 
is likely to make a mistake. Well 
meaning but fearful parents may 
thwart such a marriage or it may be 
prevented by the boy friend going 
into military service, requiring her to 
wait a year or two. 

The most important attack on the 
problem should consist of efforts to 
improve family life—an unpromising 
school assignment.’ These lusty or 
listless parents are not likely to be 


JUVENILE CRIME IN BRITAIN 


Mr. Hector Hughes asked the Minister of Education 
on February 13 if he has considered the increase in 
crimes by young persons in Great Britain during each 
of the last 10 years in relation to the British educa- 
tional system, and what steps he is taking so to im- 
prove British education as to minimize such crimes. 

Sir E. Boyle: My right hon. Friend does not consider 
that any useful conclusion could be drawn by com- 
paring the statistics for juvenile crime with the 
statistics of rising expenditure by his Department. 

Mr. Hughes: Has the Minister made no attempt to 
compare what is done in other civilized countries with 
a view to attempting to solve this urgent problem? 

Sir E. Boyle: | honestly do not think it is a criterion 
of civilization to try to make the statistical comparison 
the hon. and learned Gentleman suggests. The re- 
sponsibility for training our young people to be good 
citizens is shared between parents, the schools and 
the community. | am sure that teachers will continue 
to do all in their power to bring up children in the 
way they should go; but obviously they cannot do 


everything.—Education, Feb. 28, 1958. 


During the waiting period until 
society is willing to acknowledge their 
readiness for adulthood, these early 
adolescents are condemned either to 
a life of seeking after excitement, sen- 
sual gratification, and the acting out 
of fantasies of being grown up, which 
is the pattern of the aggressive ones, 
or to a life of apathy, hopelessness 
and daydreams, which is the pattern 
of the passive ones. 

School is the avenue to better jobs, 
to places of prestige and privilege 
among the young people of the com- 
munity. The youth who is failing in 
school knows that he cannot hope to 
achieve prestige and win leadership 
privileges there. 

The child labor laws prevent the 
14 and 15 year old from getting a 
good job. Even the 16 or 17 year old 
has difficulty in finding that pathway 
to adulthood, because of the pre- 
vailing prejudice against hiring youths 
under 18 and scarcity of apprentice- 
ships in the American labor pattern. 

The marriage pathway is the one 
sought by many girls who are blocked 


lured to a lighted schoolhouse to pur- 
sue culture, practical courses, or even 
sports. The appeal of the corner bar 
is stronger. 

The one best hope I see for family 
improvement in these disadvantaged 
neighborhoods is with the drop-outs, 
particularly the girls, who may have 
married early and are mothers in fact 
or in prospect. To reach them will 
require heroic effort on the part of 
the school. 

One suggestion is this: While they 
were in school, there must have been 
one or two teachers they admired, 
secretly or openly. Let us assume the 
girls in Lincoln Junior High liked the 
home economics teacher, and the 
home economics teacher, looking deep 
enough inside these girls to glimpse 
the hidden good, liked them. 

With the administrator's blessing, 
the home economics teacher organizes 
a little club of drop-outs or junior high 
alumnae. They meet weekly at school, 
perhaps at 11 a.m., perhaps at 3:30 
in the afternoon. They talk about 
cooking and eating the right sort of 
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meals, prenatal health, and sewing, 
caring for and “bringing up” a baby. 
Out of this little club, if it is halfway 
successful, the girls begin to sense a 
home environment they never experi- 
enced themselves. This will give the 
coming generation a more successful 
start than the young parents had. 
What can—and must—the school do 
by means of a revised curriculum? It 
can nurture the slow learners in the 
first and second grade, providing them 
with teachers who are genuinely in- 
terested in working with just such 
children. The ungraded primary room 
is a good device, for the children 
can have a two-year or three-year 
period in which to get started on the 
essentials, and those who are a bit 
slow will have time enough to lay a 
good foundation. ; 


NEED PERSISTENT PROGRAM 

Even so, some boys and girls will 
reach junior high while able to read 
only at the fourth or fifth grade level. 
And the junior high school years are 
the crucial years. Here should be in- 
stituted a specialized program for 
slow learners graded to their ability 
level, a program that gives a reason- 
ably clear pathway for growth. For 
these boys and girls, work experience 
is essential, as they can get a feeling 
of successful growing up by earning 
money and by doing useful work, 
even if their schoo! performance is 
discouraging to them. Schools should 
undertake a patient and_ persistent 
program of finding jobs for these 
children and supervising their work. 

Of any school program for slow 
learners the most important element 
is the teacher. Good teachers can be 
found. Some teachers prefer to deal 
with slow or maladjusted children and 
take a dedicated attitude toward the 
work. Teachers are entitled to more 
pay for this difficult work in a difficult 
school. While the teacher is vastly 
more important than the teaching aids 
or equipment, these too should be 
supplied. An after-school recreational 
program under well qualified and well 
paid supervision is a necessity. 

Too, hard-to-understand children 
require more visiting teachers and 
more skillful counseling. These serv- 
ices also are costly. In fact, a program 


that will suffice for the maladjusted 
child is bound to cost half again as 
much—or more—than is spent on teach- 
ing the normal child. 

For these children forced to remain 
in the classroom until they are 16, 
there needs to be radical experimenta- 
tion with the school program. Who 
is to perform such experiments? 

Suppose Chicago or Detroit, for 
example, should decide to try for early 
detection of troublesome children on 
an experimental basis. Not anticipat- 
ing the bliss of getting tax funds for 
a purely research project, the school 
administration and board of education 
would approach one of the founda- 
tions and ask that it underwrite an 
experimental program. Having ob- 
tained an appropriate grant for a five- 
year program, the board would enter 
into a contract with a near-by uni- 
versity department of education to 
direct the research. It might designate 
five schools in disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods for the experiment. 

If the findings of the five-year study 
should point in a definite direction, 
then school administrator and board 
could approach the taxpayers for 
funds to serve this specialized group 
on a citywide basis. Thus another 
forgotten group would be served—this 
one to the incalculable benefit of our 
society. 

At such a proposal in any school 
system immediate resentment would 
flare up among those with a vested 
interest in present programs for de- 
linquent youngsters. Yet these special 
schools, as they exist in large cities, are 
little more than custodial institutions. 
Their students have been dumped on 
them too late for correction, let alone 
prevention. Only early detection of 
these hard-to-understand youths will 
prevent them from becoming serious 
problems. 

Now what can society do for these 
youngsters? It can examine existing 
child labor laws to find out whether 
they may not be unnecessarily limiting 
the opportunities for boys and girls 
over 14 to get wholesome work ex- 
perience. It can develop and enlarge 
wholesome recreational programs for 
teen-agers, giving them a chance to 
get excitement and pleasure under cir- 
cumstances that do not deprave. 
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I have been asked about the use of 
the automobile as an instrument of de- 
linquency. To my mind being allowed 
to drive a car is the boy’s chief symbol 
of adulthood. Of course, the accident 
and insurance rates are pushed up by 
juvenile speedsters, and social controls 
are necessary, but to raise the driving 
age to 18 would be sheer stupidity. 
A boy will work hard and steadily to 
pay for a car when he would not work 
hard at school, for by driving or own- 
ing a car he sees himself a success 
in at least one aspect of growing up. 

Girls have no such symbol, the 
girl's réle being more retiring. She 
wants freedom to have dates, to 
choose her own friends, and to stay 
out nights. For boys who drop out of 
school, work is the beginning of a 
career. To girl drop-outs, work has 
no growing up function; a job as a 
barmaid or waitress leads nowhere. 
It is merely a way of passing the time 
or saving a little money for a wedding 
outfit or some furniture for the place 
she and some boy will call home. 

Perhaps the adolescent girl marries 
and stays on in school; under a simpli- 
fied academic program she would be 
“growing up” in two ways. The mar- 
ried student in high school today is 
no more of a rarity or no more 
frowned upon than was the married 
student in college or university a gen- 
eration ago. School administrators 
may have to change their minds. 


SMALL GROUP CAUSES TROUBLE 

Let us return to the semi-delinquent 
youths who are causing so much 
trouble nowadays. It is too much to 
expect that all of them could have 
been reformed by better social and 
educational measures, but there are 
not very many in the truly extreme 
group. The troubles in New York City 
appear to have been caused by onl) 
% of 1 per cent of the age group. 

No state in the nation has the right 
sort of institution to deal with these 
extreme cases. Reformatories don’t 
reform. A helpful device might be a 
work camp in every county, where 
wholesome outdoor jobs could be done 
under discipline. A youth authority in 
California is dealing in this way with 
a small group of delinquents. Hereto- 
fore school administrators have shown 
great reluctance to the setting up of 
an authority parallel to the school. Per- 
haps schoolmen, by broadening their 
concepts on this point, would welcome 
some agency that would take the 
responsibility for continued treatment 
of such delinquents. 

A costly procedure this! How much 
cheaper in comparison would be a 
preventive program such as the public 
schools can put on through a simpli- 
fied academic program for slow 
learners! + 
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ograms for Elementary 
.. WHAT KIND? 


HE current interest and concern 

over science training in America 
may well become a curriculum fad if 
it results in ill considered, hasty action. 
Some educators have a habit of jump- 
ing on and off bandwagons. If science 
education becomes a fad, it could do 
more harm than good. 

Some of us have spent most of our 
professional lives working for a sound 
program of science at the elementary 
and junior high levels. Growth has 
been slow, but steady, and it has been 
grounded on the basic purposes of 
general education. The current up- 
surge of public interest is welcome to 
the degree that it tends to focus 
attention. It would, however, be un- 
fortunate if it forced the wrong kind 
of science upon children. Therefore, 
it seems appropriate to ask ourselves: 
“What kind of science is right for the 
elementary schools of America?” The 
same question should be asked for 
secondary schools and colleges as well. 


WARNING SOUNDED 


A recent book, “Tomorrow Is Al- 
ready Here,” by Robert Jungk sounds 
a strong, if somewhat controversial, 
warning on the science emphasis in 
the modern world. The author dra- 
matically presents a forceful picture 
of a point of view that is held by 
many. His thesis is that science, which 
has for its purpose the material con- 
quest of the world and the universe, 
may dehumanize man. A science that 
seeks its goals only in material ends, 
with little or no regard for the basic 
human and spiritual values, tends to 
look upon man as little different from 
plant and animal forms of life. Such 
a science aspires to be equal to the 
throne of God Himself. 


Elementary school pupils at Glencoe, 
Ill, learn the location of the constella- 
tions from a chart of the solar system: 
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When respect for man as a unique 
creature of God is gone, the door 
opens wide for all manner of inhuman- 
ity. This seems to be a good setting 
against which to examine what kind 
of science children need. It cannot 
be a choice between science or no 
science, but only of the kind of 
science education that will serve the 
best interests of all men. 


SCIENCE SERIES AVAILABLE 

Interest in elementary school science 
education dates back many years. 
Many of us were working to give it 
status long before the words “sputnik” 
or “Explorer” became common terms. 
Textbook publishers have had science 
series on the market for several dec- 
ades, and in the last eight years all 
the major series have been brought 
up to date. 

In the last decade more and more 
colleges have recognized that con- 
ventional science courses alone do not 


JOHN STERNIG 


prepare teachers for teaching elemen- 
tary school science. Such colleges and 
universities are offering new science 
education courses designed to do the 
job. Teachers have always known 
from experience that in science classes 
children’s questions, curiosity and in- 
terests come out more naturally than 
in any other curriculum area. Teachers 
who have felt reasonably competent 
in science have long been capitalizing 
on this, even in schools in which 
science was not officially part of the 
curriculum. At the same time, more 
and more schools have officially in- 
cluded science in the total curriculum 
and have taken the initiative in pro- 
viding teachers with inservice experi- 
ences to develop their competence. 
On a broader scale, studies such as 
the Allerton House conferences of the 
University of Illinois have produced 
statewide data on the status of science 
teaching. The results offer hope for 
ever increasing growth in the quality 
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School Science 


Star gazing with chart and 


telescope is one of the ways 


in which these elementary 


school pupils apply knowledge 


they have learned in their 


class study and discussion. 


and quantity of science education at 
all levels. The Allerton House confer- 
ence group, for example, concluded 
that, as the elementary schools assume 
the responsibility for a good science 
program starting in the kindergarten, 
the need for a general science course 
in high school will disappear. His- 
torically, such a course began because 
there was little or no science offered 
prior to the high school years. 

As elementary schools do their job 
the high school science curriculum can 
be revised to better serve the needs 
of high school students. Soon more 
and more high schools will do what 
New Trier, in Winnetka, IIl., is doing. 
There, a joint committee of elemen- 
tary school and high school science 
teachers and administrators are at 
work to coordinate their purposes so 
that a rational 12 year science program 
can operate in the entire township. 

In this time of near hysteria about 
science and mathematics it is wise 
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to recall that forward looking teachers 
and administrators have been quietly 
at work for several decades to bring 
about what some panic driven people 
are now screaming for. When the 
peak of panic subsides into the trough 
of rie voi these educators will 
keep right on working. Each decade 
should see an improvement over the 
previous one, but headlines, laws, 
screams and complaints are not so 
effective as the inner conviction that 
has motivated some of us right along. 

I believe that some schools have 
come along far enough in science edu- 
cation so that we can look for quality 
and balance rather than just lots of 
science. 


ENCOURAGE CURIOSITY 


Elementary school science should 
provide each child with firsthand con- 
tact with his own world, the universe, 
and all sorts of natural and physical 
forces. It should help him to be aware 
of this world, to wonder about it, and 
to grow in his ability to understand 
and interpret it. It should give him 
access to facts and should always 
guide him in using the facts to de- 
velop meaning and understanding. It 
should look upon the child’s intellect 
as a motivation for good action rather 
than as a mausoleum of inactive facts. 

A good elementary science educa- 
tion should start in kindergarten and 
develop each year through Grade 8 
or 9 as an orderly program with well 
planned scope and sequence. It will 
not be a hit-and-miss, incidental, hap- 
hazard patchwork of unrelated epi- 
sodes. A good program will provide 
a firm foundation for the child who 
goes on to specialized science in sec- 
ondary school and college. It must 
also provide for that larger group who 
will become lay citizens rather than 
scientists, and who may have to 
depend on their elementary school 


science as a guide for science thinking 
and attitudes in their adult lives. 
This is a departure from the old 
point of view, which did not seem to 
give science much place in elementary 
education. That plan presented a one- 
year general science program for high 
school freshmen and then began spe- 
cialization for students thereafter. 


CONTENT OF ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 


What should an elementary science 
program include? To set it down as 
a curriculum outline does no more 
than establish a framework for content 
within which experiences will be 
organized. 

With this limitation in mind we can 
say that all elementary science experi- 
ences can come under or in several 
of the following major headings: 

Living Things 

The Earth We Live On 
The Universe 

Matter and Energy 
Man’s Use of Science 

This is an adaptation of the head- 
ings first proposed by Gerald Craig, 
the “father of elementary science,” 
many years ago. 

The child begins his experiences in 
these areas before he comes to school 
and continues to have them through 
life. The preschool child knows some- 
thing about plants and animals, is 
aware of weather, seasons, day, night 
and other earth phenomena. He has 
seen the sun, moon and stars. He has 
had contact with matter and energy 
through experiences with toys, tools 
and home equipment. 

Beginnings have already been made 
in science education before the school 
sees the child. So it seems perfectly 
logical for the school to pick up and 
carry on such life-related science ex- 
perience. This is the essence of the 
developmental approach to curriculum 
planning. (Cont. on p. 48) 
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So the modern elementary school 
teacher regularly asks herself: “Are my 
pupils having experiences in each of 
the five basic science areas?” 

Unlike the layman who may be just 
vaguely aware of new developments, 
the teacher must be reasonably well 
informed about them. Children seem 
to absorb new things into their lives 
as part of growing up, but they do not 
necessarily understand their meaning 
and significance. This is where educa- 
tors have a real responsibility. 

A purely textbook centered science 
program is seldom able to deal with 
current events or day-by-day experi- 
ences. Textbooks are out of date be- 
fore the author types the last page. 
Textbooks have a place in the science 
curriculum as sources for some kinds 
of information, but they limit the pro- 
gram if there is nothing more. 

Modern science text series serve as 
excellent guides to appropriate con- 
tent from year to year. A school staff 
should examine all the good series 
to determine what topics to empha- 
size under the five basic headings each 
year. The books then become available 
as resources while the teacher and 
pupils remain free to determine the 
nature of their day-by-day learning 
activities. To be a slave of a textbook 
is to give up freedom of choice. The 
creative teacher keeps this freedom 
and uses more, rather than fewer, books. 


Right: These boys are 
better able to under- 
stand the eclipse of 
the moon after per- 
forming this demon- 
stration with models 
and electric light. Ex- 
periments such as 
these are performed 
in Glencoe classes to 
provide pupils with 
firsthand information 
about the world of 
science and to keep 
pupils’ interest high. 


In the elementary grades perhaps 
50 per cent of the necessary content 
in each of the five science areas can 
emerge as part of a well planned 
social studies curriculum which is 
properly integrated with science. 
Science learnings need not come only 
from science units to be valid. Facts 
and understandings about weather 
and climate for example might often 
come just as well through a unit on 
food as through a science unit. 

The ordinary questions, interests, 
curiosities and objects that children 
bring to school are often predomi- 
nantly about science. Such short-term 
or incidental experiences may account 
for perhaps another 25 per cent of the 
necessary content if the teacher uses 
them wisely. 

The remaining 25 per cent probably 
needs to be developed through sepa- 
rate units in science to ensure that each 
year children will have guided experi- 
ences in each of the five areas. This 
may sound vague but it need not be 
so in actual practice. 

With good recording and cooper- 
ative teacher planning, each year can 
build on what has gone before. There 
will be repetition, but there should be 
no duplication. Children can learn 
something new about plants every 
year, for example, but to make a col- 
lection of the same leaves each year 
would be a waste of time. 


Left: These pupils in 
the elementary 
grades are absorbed 
in watching an evap- 
oration experiment 
that furnishes more 
knowledge on a topic 
with which they are 
already familiar 
after watching cook- 
ing at home. Pre- 
school children do 
have some scientific 
knowledge that the 
school must develop. 


In a school system in which teachers 
work and plan together it is possible 
to develop cooperatively a science 
curriculum that will serve as a guide 
and a resource from which to draw. 
Such a guide would consist of a full 
development of content and concepts 
under each of the five areas for the 
full span of the elementary school 
years. This would be carefully checked 
against a wide variety of professional 
books, curriculum guides, and up-to- 
date science texts in order to ensure 
reliable scope and sequence. 

The grade-by-grade allocation can 
be determined by the staff without 
rigid requirements. Flexibility, which 
permits science to come into the total 
program smoothly and naturally, 
should allow the teacher and pupils to 
choose both as to time and content. 


PROGRAM PUT IN ACTION 

The basic idea is that every group 
have experiences in each of the five 
areas every year without duplicating 
what has gone before, but building 
each year on the foundations already 
established. Obviously this is easy to 
say but not so easy to do. It requires 
the highest kind of cooperative plan- 
ning, staff stability, and administrative 
guidance and encouragement. Under 
such a plan the first six years or so 
are a time for an informal but system- 
atic laying of foundations in general 
science without undue emphasis on 
science as a separate subject. 

The junior high school years could 
then quite properly present an organ- 
ized course in science taught by 
teachers expert in science, but who 
teach it within the framework and 
philosophy of the elementary school. 

It is quite helpful to have someone 
on the staff or in the administrative 
organization who feels so strongly 
about a good science program that 
continuous leadership is offerec. A 
good science counselor who keeps 
stimulating and encouraging, who can 
help with advice or teaching, and who 
feels a personal responsibility for the 
program can be a a leader. 

But, above all, teachers must feel 
that science is important and must 
seek to develop competence in teach- 
ing it. The administration must help 
with materials, methods and service. 
Teacher growth can be promoted 
through inservice activities. 

Finally, parents must feel that 
science is as important as any other 
curriculum area. This feeling is fast 
emerging; in fact it is already here. 

So we are back to where we began. 
The current public interest in science 
can lead to the development of science 
education that will not be just a fad 
or a wild swing of the pedagogical 
pendulum. Let’s not go off half 
cocked! + 
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Let's Be Done With Compromises 


If we Americans keep compromising the school child’s needs, 


we must compromise our dreams of a free and equal society 


ARTHUR F. COREY 


Executive Secretary, California Teachers Association 


UBLIC EDUCATION has suffered 

at the hands of our historians. In 
many American histories, written by 
thoroughly respectable authors, more 
attention is given to the Whiskey Re- 
bellion or to Coxey’s Army than is 
accorded the development ‘of public 
education. The development of the 
public school system should be cov- 
ered in the textbooks used by Ameri- 
can youth. American history would 
have been vitally different if the 
schools had been absent or of a dif- 
ferent character. 

As educators, it is our business to 
get public education into American 
history. In a general text for high 
school courses in American history— 
written by a well known author and 
used for years by millions of students 
—neither Henry Barnard nor Horace 
Mann are even mentioned. If many of 
our citizens have a paltry concept of 
the inescapable interrelation of educa- 
tion and freedom we may well blame 


ourselves. 
o ° e 


The American experiment in public 
education is still very young. The 
serious development of this great en- 
terprise has covered but a century, 
and its real expansion has spanned 
only the last 50 years. The immensity 
of the problems which were met in 
this pak ras development are almost 
unbelievable. The development of a 
new social institution has been tele- 
scoped into the span of a single life- 
time. Men are alive today who can 
remember when not more than 3 to 5 
per cent of our people received a high 
school education. The history of pub- 
lic education in America is an in- 
tellectual success story which, when 
carefully studied, challenges the imag- 
ination and excites the admiration of 
thoughtful men throughout the world. 
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We cannot afford to be smug in the 
contemplation of our past successes. 


This article is adapted from an address at 
the A.A.S.A. regional convention in San Fran- 
cisco, March 10. 
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American public schools do not even 
approach the achievements which the 
founding fathers assigned them. We 
are only beginning to know what our 
problems are. It is a grave error to 
answer our critics by assuming that 
all is well in public education. There 
are formidable barriers which must be 
cleared if the schools are to fulfill their 
destiny. 


The first problem involves the cur- 
riculum itself. Will we have the cour- 
age, the creativeness, and the resources 
really to develop an educational pro- 
gram for all American youth? 


When we speak of American youth, 
we must remember first that there are 
40 million of them living in an infi- 
nite variety of situations, in great 
cities, in remote mountains, in rich 
agricultural valleys, and in industrial 
communities. We must remember, too, 
that this is not a mass. These are all 
individuals. 

Concerning them, the Educational 
Policies Commission stated: 

“When we write confidently and in- 
clusively about education for all Amer- 
ican youths, we mean just that. We 
mean that all youths, with their human 
similarities and their equally human 
differences, shall have educational 
services and opportunities suited to 
their personal needs and sufficient for 
the successful operation of a free and 
democratic society. 

“Birth and environment have tended 
to make some of them more alert and 
more shrewd or more bold than others. 
Environment and education have made 
them rich or poor, law abiding or de- 
linquent, employed or idle. 

“Their names are Dumbrowski, Ole- 
son, Cabot, MacGregor, Veschinni, 
Adamatoulous, Okada, Chin, Valdez, 
Descartes, Kerchevsky, Schmidt, Smith 
and Smythe.” 

I might add that these are the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. These are Ameri- 
cans all. Their older brothers and 
sisters and cousins saved the American 
Way once in this generation, and these 


must be prepared to continue to save 
it at home and throughout the world. 
We dare not give them just any kind 
of education. They must carry our 
heritage into the future. 


oO oO °o 


We have recently heard insistent 
demands that we give more attention 
to meet the needs of the gifted. The 
emphasis has been quite largely cen- 
tered on the academically gifted— 
those who can handle abstract ideas 
easily and who are facile with the 
language arts. 

Arthur Bestor has insisted that the 
more or less traditional disciplines, 
usually followed by the academically 
gifted, are the only serious business of 
the public schools. Education to him 
is intellectual training and little else. 
The most valid and devastating criti- 
cism that can be leveled at American 
secondary education is that it has al- 
ways been and is still too much like 
what Arthur Bestor says it should be. 
Much delinquency now results from 
trying to force young people with lim- 
ited academic competence into intel- 
lectual disciplines which they cannot 
successfully pursue. 

The proper answer to the problem 
of an appropriate secondary education 
for the average and below average stu- 
dent must be faced resolutely and 
quickly. It is no answer to say glibly 
that if they can’t do the work they 
must be dropped. This answer may 
get by in Russia but will not be ac- 
cepted here. Jefferson emphasized, 
over and over again, that a free so- 
ciety cannot be perpetuated by a few 
educated leaders with the masses in 
ignorance. 

o ° ° 

The second problem we face if the 
school is really to fulfill its destiny 
concerns personnel. How are we to 
get an adequate supply of competent 
and well prepared teachers? 


The teacher shortage has continued 
so long that we are in danger of ac- 
cepting it as inevitable and ceasing to 
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WOIT) about it. It is time we ceased 
to consider it as an emergency. Any 
crisis that persists for 30 years ceases 
to be a crisis and becomes a condi- 
tion. This condition is so nearly per- 
manent that we cannot hope to solve 
it by emergency crash programs or 
any easy panacea. The continuing 
teacher shortage is evidence that 
society simply does not value teach- 
ing as highly as a free society must, 
if it is to survive. 

Incidentally, we cannot expect so- 
ciety to evaluate the significance of 
our work any higher than we ourselves 
do. As long as we, without protest, 
permit anyone to teach, society will 
assume that anyone can teach. 


CAN ANYONE TEACH? 

The issue of whether teaching is to 
be a profession or a job must be set- 
tled soon. If teaching is to be: just a 
job, then public education in America 
must fall far short of the destiny as- 
signed it by our early statesmen. If 
teaching is to be a profession, we must 
define the requisites to such status and 
strike out boldly to achieve them. 

Teachers must have prestige to teach 
effectively. We can now state the con- 
ditions which, if achieved, would guar- 
antee teaching the prestige status and 
public recognition enjoyed by the tra- 
ditional learned professions. The na- 
ture and importance of the teachers’ 
task is such that its practitioners must 
be intellectually able, must possess a 
defined body of subject matter and 
skill, must pursue their work as a ca- 
reer, must undergo a long and arduous 
period of preparation, must be dedi- 
cated to the welfare of those they 
teach, must be accorded a high degree 
of autonomy in day-to-day practice, 
must participate in the development of 
necessary group solidarity and subject 
themselves to the discipline inherent 
in such solidarity, and must be well 
paid and professionally secure. This 
definition of what we mean when we 
use the term “teaching profession” be- 
comes a statement of objectives of any 
professional teachers organization. 


TO GET QUALITY TEACHING 


Certain conclusions may be drawn 
which suggest positive lines of action: 

1. The general education require- 
ments for teachers should immediately 
be strengthened. Not just any bache- 
lor’s degree will meet the need. The 
undergraduate program must provide 
work of relatively high caliber in lan- 
guages, literature, science, mathema- 
tics, history, fine arts, sociology and 
political science. 

2. Specific requirements in educa- 
tion courses should be minimized in 
favor of institutional responsibility to 
educate teachers who possess knowl- 
edge of the psychological and _ so- 
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ciological bases for teaching with 
relatively more emphasis upon actual 
teaching competence. 

3. General professional acceptance 
must be obtained for the minimum re- 
quirement of at least five years of 
college or university work if these ob- 
jectives are to be achieved. 


° ° a 


The third problem facing the schools 
is money. This is not a separate prob- 
lem but simply a corollary. 


The cost of a good submarine has 
increased 2000 per cent since World 
War II. Aircraft now in the planning 
stage will undoubtedly cost as much 
as $100 million for a single unit. It is 
somewhat dramatic to note that air- 
craft now in the planning stage are 
expected to cost about $75 per pound 
or five times the current value of 
silver. The development cost in pro- 
ducing a satisfactory group of bal- 
listics missiles will be at least twice as 
much as the cost of producing the first 
atomic bomb. 

We pay these costs willingly be- 
cause we are determined to protect 
our way of life from our external ene- 
mies. I remind you again that the 
founding fathers insisted again and 
again that the one sure foundation for 
the American dream was public en- 
lightenment. The only sure foundation 
for our political and economic stability 
is adequate education. 

In the past, educational expenses 
have been chiefly paid by means of 
property tax. However, our present 
national income depends more upon 
economic activity than it does upon 
fixed property. 

As late as 1954 less than 10 per 
cent of total tax collections in the 
United States were spent on public 
education. However, at the local level 
nearly half of all tax collections went 
for schools. The crisis in school fi- 
nance is not due to an inability in our 
economy to carry the load but is 
clearly due to serious defects in the 
mechanism for taxing wealth produced 
in that economy. 

I quote from testimony which I 
offered recently to the joint economic 
committee of Congress: 

“The school enrollment will prob- 
ably increase a minimum of 12 million 
students during the next 10 years. It 
will cost more than $20 billion during 
the next 10 years to provide housing 
for these additional children. When 
this is added to an accumulated exist- 
ing need for $10 billion, we get a total 
of $30 billion for capital outlay alone. 
Teachers’ salaries over this period must 
be raised by at least 75 per cent and 
other current expense costs will in- 
crease proportionately. These facts 
indicate that the cost of public edu- 


cation must be considerably more than 
doubled in the next 10 years. 

“Even though the federal govern- 
ment spends a great deal of money on 
activities which are called education, 
these efforts are so fragmented and 
uncoordinated that they make no real 
impact on the over-all problems faced 
by public education generally. In fact, 
the federal government provides only 
about 3 per cent of the revenue avail- 
able to the public schools. Neverthe- 
less, all the evidence available about 
the nature of the income of the peo- 
ple, the comparative ability of the 
states and communities, and the im- 
portance of education to the general 
and economic welfare would seem to 
indicate that the federal government 
should participate significantly in the 
financing of the public schools. 

“Granted that state finance struc- 
tures can be perfected and strength- 
ened and that local tax revenues will 
increase with the expanding economy, 
there will in the next 10 years be left 
ajgap of from $5 billion to $7 billion 
per year in imperative school costs, 
which can only be met through fed- 
eral subsidy.” 


“EDUCATE OR PERISH” 


This blunt statement may be shock- 
ing to some. In the days ahead either 
we educate our children or we perish. 
This is a national problem and the 
wealth of the nation should be utilized 
as fairly and scientifically as possible 
to meet it. This can be done only 
through substantial federal aid. 

We in education are accustomed to 
compromise. We constantly compro- 
mise with what we know to be right 
and necessary—class size, the quality 
of teacher education, school building 
needs, special programs for atypical 
children, teachers’ salaries, and the 
availability of necessary specialists and 
technicians. This year we compromise 
with our convictions, and next year we 
will be told we must compromise with 
compromise itself. 

The dream of the founding fathers 
has never faced a more critical test 
than it faces today. It is now neces- 
sary for educational leadership force- 
fully to protest that if we insist on 
compromising the needs of children in 
the schools we must compromise our 
dream of a society of free and equal 
men. A building may stand for a time 
on an inadequate foundation, but in 
time collapse is certain. 

America’s unique contribution to 
the world will not be automation, or 
mass production, and perhaps not art, 
music or poetry. We have in America 
through education the opportunity to 
approach in reality the age-old ideal 
of a society of free and equal men. If 
we succeed, this will be our unique 
contribution to human history. # 
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OURTS are in general agreement 

that, implied within a school 
board’s authority to manage and con- 
trol the district's property, is the 
power to purchase insurance to pro- 
tect the district against loss to such 
property. While the question of the 
authority of a board to purchase in- 
surance is well settled, there is some 
doubt as to whether a school board 
may take out insurance in a mutual 
insurance company or association, par- 
ticularly if the insurance is of the as- 
sessable type, i.e. if, in addition to the 
premium charged, the board may be 
held liable for additional assessments 
or premiums in case the losses in- 
curred in a particular year exceed 
those anticipated. 

A number of years ago a Kentucky 
school board, acting under a statute 
that authorized it to insure school dis- 
trict property, took out insurance in a 
mutual association that furnished a 
policy of the assessable type. When its 
authority was questioned, the court, in 
upholding the board, said: 

“Included in these powers by implica- 
tion, it would seem that the board of 
education is authorized to contract for 
insurance with any insurance corporation 
which the public policy of the state has 
by statute authorized to do an insurance 
business of the character of insuring 
public school buildings against fire and 
other casualties, unless there is a statute 
which by express provision or necessary 
implication forbids the board of educa- 
tion to contract with it, or the provisions 
of its articles of incorporation are such 
that the nature of the contract which 
it can enter into is one which the board 
of education cannot for some valid rea- 
son effect, and is therefore necessarily 
excluded as an insurer.”' : 


FORBIDS LENDING CREDIT 


It will be noted from the language 
of the court that it recognized the pos- 
sibility of the existence of a statute 
that might necessitate a different type 
of ruling. In another early case, de- 
cided in Idaho, the court held against 
a school district when its authority to 
purchase insurance in an assessable 
mutual association was questioned.” In 
this case a constitutional provision for- 
bade a school district to lend or to 
pledge the district’s credit “ “directly or 
indirectly, in any manner, to, or in aid 
of, any individual, association, or cor- 
poration or become responsible 
for any debt, contract, or liability of 
any individual, association or corpora- 
tion.’ ” 

Another section of the constitution 
forbade any school district from in- 
curring any indebtedness exceeding the 
amount of revenue appropriated to it 
for that year. In this case a school dis- 

1Dalzell v. Bourbon County Board of Educa- 
tion, 235 S.W. 360, 193 Ky. 171. 


“School District ». Twin Falls County Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., 164 P. 1174, 30 Idaho 400. 
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trict insured a school building with a 
mutual insurance company under a 
policy that made the district liable 
in an unlimited amount for assess- 
ments against it. When the building 
burned, the insurance company re- 
fused to pay the loss on the ground 
the contract was void because the 
board was without authority to enter 
into one of this type. The district sued 
the company, but the court held 
against it. It reasoned that to permit 
recovery “would be indirectly to sanc- 
tion the use of public funds raised by 
taxation for a private as distinguished 
from a public purpose.” 

For a number of years, now, there 
has been no litigation on this question. 
Just recently—so recent that the de- 
cision is still subject to petition for 
rehearing—the question was again 
raised in Kentucky, however.’ This 
was an action brought to test the con- 
stitutionality of a law (KRS 304.171 
[2] ) which “specifically authorizes 
school boards to purchase mutual in- 
surance, and to become a ‘member’ of 
a mutual insurer.” 

It was contended that this law was 
in violation of constitutional provisions 
that prohibited the commonwealth 
and also “any county or subdivision 
thereof, city, town or incorporated 
district from becoming a stockholder 
in any company, association or cor- 
poration.” 

The argument hinged, in part, on 
the question of whether the terms 
“member” and “stockholder” are syn- 
onymous. The court held they are 
not and that the law was not uncon- 
stitutional. In so holding, the court 
said: 

“Webster's New International Diction- 
ary defines ‘stockholder’ as ‘one who 
is a holder or proprietor of stock or 
stocks,’ while a ‘member’ is defined as 
‘an individual who belongs to an asso- 
ciation.’ Since appellee will not become 
an owner or holder of stock under the 
proposed insurance, it cannot be suc- 

’Louisville Board of Insurance Agents v. Jef- 
ferson County Board of Education. (Opinion of 


the Court, Oct. 18, 1957. Too recent to appear 
in printed form.) 


cessfully asserted that because appellee 
becomes a ‘member’ of the company 
under the terms of his policy appellee 
therefore becomes a ‘stockholder’ in the 
company. Such an argument borders on 
sophistry.” 

The court also pointed out that it 
arrived at its decision not only on the 
basis of the definition of the words 
“member” and “stockholder” but also 
after considering the objectives of the 
constitution makers. It reasoned that 
the constitutional provisions in ques- 
tion were added to the constitution 
“to prevent the investment of public 
funds in private’ enterprises and to 
thereby forestall local and state tax 
revenues from being diverted from 
normal governmental channels.” 

The court then pointed out that 
there was still another reason why it 
felt that membership in a mutual in- 
surance company did not, of itself, 
make the holder of a policy in that 
company a stockholder therein. That 
was because the agreement or policy 
merely defined the legal status of the 
parties during the life of the policy. 
It added: “In no manner is there the 
same character of interests which a 
stockholder has in a stock insurance 
company.” 

While this decision has the general 
effect of holding that a school board’s 
action in taking insurance in a mutual 
company is not unconstitutional—i.e. 
that it does not violate a constitutional 
provision forbidding a school district 
“from becoming a stockholder in any 
company, association or corporation’ 
—one must be careful not to use this 
case as the basis for making extreme 
generalizations. The mutual insurance 
company, in this case, was a non-as- 
sessable company. Therefore, the 
court’s decision is applicable to this 
type of company only. 

How the court would have ruled 
had the insurance company been an 
assessable company, i.e. one that wrote 
assessable policies, can only be sur- 
mised. One would be assuming too 
much to conclude that it would have 
ruled as it did. # 
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HE Committee for the Advance- 

ment of School Administration® 
has presented what appears to me as 
the most important document concern- 
ing the field of school administration 
that it has ever been my privilege and 
benefit to read (and begin to ponder 
over and to speculate upon). Quite 
properly, this short, but what should 
be epic making, document consisting 
of 35 specific statements is directed 
to, in addition to the public at large, 
four groups—colleges and universities, 
state departments of education, prac- 
ticing school administrators, and 
boards of education. 

The function of this presentation, 
however, is that of calling attention 
to this document largely by selected 
quotations. 


FOUR MAJOR HEADINGS 

The spirit as well as the thinking 
of the committee is reflected in the 
over-all heading, “These Statements 
Show What We Hope Is on the Hori- 
zon in the Selection and Training of 
School Administrators,” and in the 
four subheadings under which the 35 
statements are presented: (1) The 
process of selecting able administra- 
tors for further training, (2) the char- 
acteristics of a program of preparation 
for superintendents, (3) the continued 
education of administrators in service, 
and (4) the necessary resources. 


*Members of the committee are: chairman, 
Paul J. Misner, superintendent, Glencoe, IIL; 
john T. Caldwell, president, University of Ar- 
kansas; J. W. Edgar, state commissioner of 
education, Texas Education Agency; Calvin 
Grieder, professor of school administration, 
University of Colorado; Philip J. Hickey, super- 
intendent, St. Louis; Dorothy S. Hutton, chair- 
man, Connecticut State Board of Education; 
Francis Keppel, dean, faculty of education, Har- 
vard University; Donald E. Tope, professor of 
education, University of Oregon; C. C. Trilling- 
ham, superintendent of Los Angeles county 
schools, California; Hollis A. Moore Jr., execu- 
tive secretary of the committee. 

Martin W. Essex, A.A.S.A. president-elect and 
superintendent, Akron, Ohio, succeeded Philip J. 
Hickey on the committee March 15. Dr. Moore 
acknowledges additional special assistance in the 
preparation of “Something to Steer By” from Dr. 
Essex; Truman M. Pierce, dean, school of edu- 
cation, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; William 
R. Odell, professor of education, Stanford Uni- 


versity and Finis E. Engleman, executive secre- 


tary of the A.A.S.A. 
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Before attention is given to the 
document itself, the preface or intro- 
duction demands recognition and 
study. Particularly important are as- 
sumptions made by the committee, 
some of the most cogent of which are: 
“Professional education for school ad- 
ministrators, then, should be central, 
not incidental, to the plans of a uni- 
versity. 

“We further assume that—while 
some astute administrators seem al- 
most to be born, not trained—there 
must always be a carefully con- 
structed, comprehensive-as-possible 
plan for their selection and training. 
The skills required and the under- 
standings necessary to the administra- 
tion of an educational enterprise are 
simply too complex to be left to 
chance or to haphazard training. A 
defined ‘program of preparation’ we 
urge each appropriate collegiate in- 
stitution to develop. 

“We further believe that many col- 
leges which now offer a few courses 
labeled ‘school administration’ should 
concentrate their attention and devote 
their resources to other areas of teach- 
er education—not educational admin- 
istration. We deplore the exag- 
gerated number of institutions (more 
than 300) which claim a program for 
preparing administrators in view of 
the actual need per year for beginners 
in school administration jobs.” 

“How the curriculum is to be con- 
structed is the ultimate determination 
of all professional interests: the col- 
leges, state authorities, practicing ad- 
ministrators, and school boards.” 

A few of what seem to be the 
highlights of the document under their 
respective headings are: 


The process of selecting able ad- 
ministrators for further training. “Ed- 
ucational authorities in all states will 
enforce some certification standards 
for administrators of local and inter- 
mediate school districts, based on 
completion of training in a fully ac- 
credited college or university. 

“Some states will prefer a single 
administrative certificate for all ad- 





ministrators; some will prefer to dif- 
ferentiate between superintendents, 
principals and other administrative of- 
ficers. In either eventuality, certificates 
will guarantee a basic minimum quali- 
fication and still provide opportunity 
for the person of high quality but an 
atypical experience background. 

“Certification for school administra- 
tion will represent an evaluation of 
the performance ability of the person, 
as well as the completion of a pro- 
gram of studies and research.” 

“Local school systems will bear 
responsibility for the identification and 
development of future administrators. 
School districts will budget through 
regular means an amount adequate 
for such procedures as developmental 
leave, testing programs, local seminars, 
and released time for initial try-out 
performance of administrative duties.” 

“Colleges will involve practicing ad- 
ministrators in evaluation of graduates 
in administration and in placement 
and follow-up.” 


The characteristics of a program of 
preparation for superintendents. “The 
collegiate education of a school ad- 
ministrator is his total college expeti- 
ence, including undergraduate work; 
before a student launches his training 
for administration, the college will 
carefully assess his strengths and de- 
ficiencies, including his general educa- 
tion background, particularly in the 
humanities and the behavioral sci- 
ences. Broader knowledge and deeper 
insights into cultural disciplines than 
are normally found in a baccalaureate 
program should be included in the 
total preparation. Depth of under- 
standing in economics and _ taxation, 
social anthropology, political science, 
American history, and literature should 
be assured.” (It is disappointing that 
the need for some specific attention 
to the fine arts is not also included.) 

“Training for educational adminis- 
tration will take an interdisciplinary 
approach throughout the training 
cycle, always, however, within the 
jurisdiction of a school or college of 
education. Many fields of learning 
have contributions to make to solution 
of educational leadership problems; 
these contributions can best be made 
when the representatives of other dis- 
ciplines take an active part in teaching 
students of educational administra- 
tion.” 

“Some—not by any means all—col- 
leges will offer training for research 
specialists and instructors in educa- 
tional administration as well as for 
practitioners.” 

“The chance for students to dem- 
onstrate skill in administration will 
somehow be a part of the preparation 
program; this should be in a situation 
the least artificial possible.” 
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The continued education of ad- 
ministrators in service. “Initiation of 
inservice activities comes largely from 
practicing administrators, speaking in- 
dividually and collectively; colleges 
and state departments of education 
have appropriate réles also, and the 
three major interests make mutual 
contributions to the available inserv- 
ice enterprises. 

“Inservice offerings are flexible in 
relation to needs and adaptable as to 
design. Neither of these conditions 
can be fully realized if course credit is 
always a part of inservice education. 
Further, credit for inservice work- 
shops interferes with the development 
of a ‘planned, sequential, uninter- 
rupted program.’ Inservice activities 
will constantly grow in scope and in 
number but will be divorced from 
degree credit.” 


URWOOD CASTLE, now the 

home of the board of education 
for the public schools of Owosso, 
Mich., is a replica of an ancient Nor- 
man chateau. It was built in 1922 by 
James Oliver Curwood, authority on 
wildlife and author of 24 novels hav- 
ing their setting in the Canadian 


The towers and lawn of Curwood 
Castle are shown in the picture above. 
The photographs at right show that 
many of the original furnishings are 
being maintained just as they were 
originally. Paintings of characters out 
of Curwood’s novels hang on the walls 
of the castle’s reception room and of- 
fice. The castle has become a mecca 
for many out-of-town tourists who visit 
the year-round. It also attracts cub 
scouts, Brownies and others who want 
to see and photograph “a real castle.” 
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The resources necessary to do the 
job. “There will be a sharp reduction 
in the number of colleges and uni- 
versities offering specialized work for 
the school superintendency—the de- 
sirable number probably being fewer 
than 100. 

“Adequate training programs mean 
vastly increased instructional costs 
(probably five times the amount now 
spent) in the area of educational ad- 
ministration—for field work, for teach- 
ing materials, for research bureaus, 
for small seminars conducted by teams 
of instructors and resource people. 

“Adequate college facilities will in- 
clude experimental laboratories such 
as school building materials and de- 
sign displays, individual work space 
for students, vastly improved libraries, 
and housing geared to the needs of 
mature, married students. 


SCHOOL BOARD IN A CASTLE 


Northland. He was killed in the crash 
of his plane in 1927 at the age of 49. 

Mr. Curwood’s will provided that 
the castle was to become the property 
of the city of Owosso, “to be used 


for such civic purposes as its proper 
authorities determine most suitable,” 
either upon Mrs. Curwood’s death or 
upon her relinquishing the right to use 
it. Mrs. Curwood turned the property 
over to the city, and for a while it was 
used for a recreation center but it 
proved inadequate for that purpose. 

Later, the school board took it over 
and converted it to classrooms for art 
and ceramics. More recently, it has 
been used as the meeting place and 
headquarters for the superintendent 
and the board of education. 

“Many of the original furnishings 
are maintained just as they were when 
Curwood last used the studio,” reports 


“The faculty of the college which 
trains administrators will include in- 
dividuals who have been successful in 
the performance of the administrative 
jobs for which training is given and 
who possess scholarly qualities as 
well. 

“A good training program will in- 
clude at times practicing administra- 
tors as instructors and counselors. 

“Local schools will help provide 
laboratory experiences for administra- 
tion students who need ‘try-out’ op- 
portunities.” 

The foregoing selected excerpts from 
“Something to Steer By” are of such 
fundamental importance, so thought 
provoking, and so challenging that 
both consideration and concerted ac- 
tion with respect to this guidepost 
for the advancement of school admin- 
istration are demanded. + 


. . . The Cover 


Glen W. Haidt, who is the Owosso 
superintendent of schools. 

“Curwood was reputedly a poor stu- 
dent in high school,” states Supt. 
Haidt, “yet the purpose now served by 
the castle undoubtedly would have 
met with his approval as he wrote: 
‘Our schools are as necessary to the 
welfare of humanity as the church. 
Were either to go out of existence, 
civilization might come to an end.’” 

The castle is on the Shiawassee 
River, which also is the name of the 
county in which Owosso is located. 
Just across the river is Owosso High 
School. The district also has four 
elementary-junior high schools (K-8) 
and two elementary schools (K-6). It 
also serves 53 neighboring primary 
school districts, from which it enrolls 
approximately 500 nonresident stu- 
dents, mostly for the high school. # 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


]. Wonderful Goodfellow 

Boyd Wonder. 

Mr. Trackenfield 

Sandy Soil . 

Mr. Habla.. 

Miss Pencilguard 

Stud E. Hall 

Miss Strikeover 

‘First Teacher 

Second Teacher OF ET eae 
Time is 3:45 p.m. of year 1965, Place: High 

school faculty room. Scene: Staff of small school 

sits sipping coffee with administrator. 


Principal 
Ass’t Principal 
Physical Ed. 
Geography 
..English 


Counselor 
Commercial Studies 











]. WonperFuL GooprELLow (clears throat and speaks 
over noise of conversation and clink of coffee cups): 
As you all know, this is one of the series of meetings 
encouraged and supported by that wonderful local 
organization, the Interested Citizens for Education. 
You may not be aware, however, that the member- 
ship of I.C.E. now includes 100 per cent of the citizens 
of the community over the age of 4 years. This local 
group is affiliated with the national organization 
known as N.I.C.E. 

Boryp Wonper (speaks eagerly making rapid ges- 
tures): N.LC.E. is responsible for finally mustering 
enough pressure to get Congress to pass the Federal 
Aid to Education bill. You folks know that resulted 
in a significant increase in salaries and a drastic reduc- 
tion in class loads. The time and a half pay you get 
for attending this meeting also comes through the 
efforts of N.LC.E. 

First TEACHER (enthusiastically ): | like the fact that 
all of us have secretarial help. It gives me more time 
for planning periods, and my secretary can also take 
over during study time so that I can have a coffee 
break or a free period from time to time and — 

Seconp TEACHER (interrupting): And don’t forget 
the expense account! 

]. Wonverrut: I'm sure all of these factors are 
greatly appreciated. For the first time we have a 
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waiting list of persons who would like a teaching 
position with us. Oh, that reminds me, I want to 
welcome all of you who have come back to us from 
your jobs in industry. We are pleased to have you 
with us again. 

First TEACHER (aside to second teacher, disgust- 
edly): I hear two physicians are taking some methods 
courses to qualify as teachers. They're just interested 
in cashing in on our new prestige. 

Seconp TEACHER: They'd like to make the money 
we're making too, don’t forget. 

Boyp Wonper: Say, J. Wonderful, I hear a rumor 
that the demand for teachers is so great that the lib- 
eral arts college has volunteered to give up its fa- 
cilities to the college of education. Some instructors 
in liberal arts are also said to be taking courses in the 
college of education to improve their teaching. 

J. WonverFuL: Maybe so, Boyd. At any rate it is 
all due to N.L.C.E. You see, folks, citizens finally rec- 
ognized that peace and happiness couldn't be won by 
threats or shows of force. They concluded that the 
only chance for a lasting peace is education. Because 
of this, a foundation was set up to cover the financial 
needs and supply all other information and resources 
to guarantee that schools will turn out effective citi- 
zens. The same assistance is being given to other 
areas of the world through the combined efforts of 
uNEsco and the American Legion. Interesting enough, 
this approach has proved much less costly than send- 
ing arms, and has already done much to improve 
the cause of international peace in all countries, 
except you-know-where. 

Boyp Wonper: As I understand it, our part is to as- 
sure the success of this movement by examining and 
improving our curriculum. Our responsibility is to pre- 
pare boys and girls to live in this critical period and 
to deal with the problems of today. 

J]. WonpverFut: Boyd and I want to start the ball 
rolling by saying that we recognize that in the past we 
have spent too much time and attention on insig- 
nificant details. We promise that we will delegate 
jobs, such as counting the lunch money, and devote 
our time and efforts to working with you to plan ob- 
jectives and help implement your decisions. Well, 
now let’s hear suggestions from department heads on 
how we can improve school experiences for our young- 
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Education Stood Still 
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sters. ... 
education. 

Mr. TRACKENFIELD: Well, J.W., it’s our feeling that 
we overemphasize competitive athletics. We'd like to 
work out a program designed to improve the physical 
well-being of all students—an intramural program, 
more health instruction, more emphasis on coopera- 
tion and teamwork. 

]. WonpverFuL: Very good. Yes, Sandy. 

Sanpy Sor: Our committee decided that the subject 
matter cf geography can’t be divorced from other sub- 
ject fields. We'd like to work with instructors of 
classes in government, economics, in fact all of the 
social sciences, to develop some unified approach — 

Mr. HABLA (interrupting): Let’s include English in 
that, Sandy. I'm sick of “Silas Marner.” Maybe the 
subjects you mentioned along with English could 
present a core of knowledge around which our stu- 
dents’ school experiences could be centered. 

Mr. TRACKENFIELD (enthusiastically ): This would help 
with the problem I was talking about. Our kids just 
aren't good at working in groups. Now, if instruction 
were based on needs and interests of kids, we— 

Miss PencricuarD (interrupting): Let's integrate 
music and art in this approach, and science too. If we 
encourage these youngsters to explore, discover and 
organize knowledge for themselves, we can also en- 
courage them to be creative with different kinds of 
materials. How about letting the children have some 
real responsibility for actual school and community 
improvement? 

Stup E. Hai: My answer to that is Yes. I want to 
get away from checking programs and writing tardy 
slips. I want to help pupils with their personal ad- 
justment and help the school program to meet the 
student’s needs more closely. I've been thinking that 
community and business work experiences would be 
helpful to many of our students. 

Miss StrikEOver: And some field trip experience, 
too. If only my students could see a business office in 
operation or actually work part time, it would add 
real meaning to their training. 

J. Wonverrut: Well, we have had some excellent 
suggestions. Now has anyone a suggestion on how we 
can begin to reorganize our curriculum to include 
these fine ideas. 


Let’s hear first from our director of physical 
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(JUST THEN A FLASH OF INTENSE LIGHT 
COMPLETELY BLOTS OUT THIS SCENE AND 
WE SEE IN THE DISTANCE A MUSHROOM- 
SHAPED CLOUD ACCOMPANIED BY THE 
SOUND OF A TREMENDOUS EXPLOSION.) 


ScenE: Same faculty group sits in semicircle on a 
cloud, each wearing white robe, wings and halo. 

]. WonverFvut: It’s just wonderful to be working 
together again as a staff. I never thought that we 
would see each other again after that fatal day. 

First TEACHER (aside to Second Teacher): I never 
thought teaching would be my idea of heaven. 

SECOND TEACHER: In a way it is heaven. We have 
no board of education. 

Sanpy Som: And there are other advantages. 
look at the resource people we have here. 

Mr. TRACKENFIELD: Oh, it’s nice enough, but some- 
times I feel our efforts here are futile; after all these 
kids will never grow up — 

Stup E. Hai: And they'll never have 
problems to face. 

Miss StrikEOveR: You must admit pupils are good. 

Mr. Hasta: Yes, but I never did like homogeneous 
grouping. CURTAIN 


Just 


any real 
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PROJECTS FOR PRINCIPALS 
Using Musical Mothers 


With the help of kindergarten room 
that 
parents could play musical instru- 


mothers we discovered many 


ments. A real musical treat was en- 
joyed when the first mother brought 
her guitar and played some solos and 
later accompaniments for the songs 
sang. A zither playing 
parent was next, followed by an ac- 
cordionist. Getting acquainted in this 
manner not only extends our music 


which we 


education, but it is also good public 
H.B. 


relations. 


IT WAS THIS fascinating account of a 
new project which gave me inspiration 
and hope. There is no doubt that the 
final argument—that the project would 
improve public relations—influenced me, 
inasmuch as my public relations at Sugar- 
town had reached a new low and even 
the community dogs were not interested 
in barking at me any more. Quickly, I 
issued an, appeal to the community moth- 
ers to use their talents in cooperation 
with the school music program. 

The response was soul stirring. By the 
end of the first day we had more than 
50 music cooperators, three melodeons, 
a fourth-hand piano, several bushels of 
mouth organs, and a pair of castanets. 
The local newspapers sent reporters and 
photographers. It was evident that the 
Project had hit a harmonious chord. 

Quickly, I assigned the more promising 
cooperators to the appropriate grades 
while the residue was herded into the 
auditorium for future use. A few small 
problems arose when a squabble broke 
out between the autoharp players and 
the xylophone operators, there being far 
too many of each in the community, but 
I solved the matter tactfully by sending 
the harpers to entertain the Latin classes 
on the grounds that they more truly 
represented the ancient Latin lyres. 
Likewise, a barber shop quartet was cut 
off because the members had no union 
cards for barbers. 

All in all, the project started resound- 
ingly and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
participants. It is true that the children 
themselves showed signs of boredom and 
nausea but, unfortunately, this is often 
the case with a great many other projects 
thought up for their educational advan- 


tage and should never stand in the way 
of faculty or public enthusiasm. It is 
also regrettable that before the project 
really got under full steam, the music 
teacher became progressively ill and re- 
signed his job. His place was filled by 
one of the autoharpers who had failed 
to harmonize with the Latin teacher. 

There have been rumors that I did 
not fully support the project and that is 
why it failed. The real truth is that the 
whole thing was abruptly terminated 
after an emergency visit to the school 
by the board of education and the De- 
partment for Noise Abatement. This 
should in no wise reflect upon the value 
of the project. I have always contended 
that the members of my board are tone 
deaf and lack many of the finer sensi- 
bilities. As for the Noise Abatement 
people, they have always been highly 
critical of the Sugartown school, anyway. 
In evaluating the project outcomes, how- 
ever, I cannot claim categorically that 
they materially advanced my public rela- 
tions program. 


« » 


IN LOCO PARENTIS 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION would 
be comparatively simple if the duties 
could be confined to improvement of the 
physical, mental, social, moral, psychotic 
and sex life of youth. But more exas- 
perating than all of these is the adminis- 
trator’s responsibility for getting the 
youth into college. This is no light task 
in an age when every parent wants in, 
every college wants out, and the youth 
is neutral. 

The demand for college entrance be- 
gins to build up sometime before the 
child is born, when misguided grandpar- 
ents and friends send prenatal gifts of 
class sweaters, rings and ancient pen- 
nants specifying their addiction to higher 
institutions from which they never gradu- 
ated. In some mysterious manner, these 
parental pressures for “in” are immedi- 
ately transferred to the school adminis- 
trator, whose status “in loco parentis” is 
joyfully and vociferously confirmed and 
legalized. 

It is not until the child enters kinder- 
garten with a nonexistent I.Q. and obvi- 
ous antisocial tendencies that the school 
superintendent realizes a major battle lies 


ahead. By the end of the third grade, 


the administrator is beginning gently to 
pressurize the teacher, conceal report 
cards, and mangle the anecdotal record, 
thus starting a criminal career which 
leaves him open to future recrimination 
and blackmail. At this period, his rela- 
tionship with the parents is noncom- 
batant, and he is still on speaking terms 


with the grandparents. 
The years roll all too quickly; parental 


pressure is centered on lesser matters 
until, lo, the child stumbles into high 
school and, with utter futility, the super- 
intendent realizes that his climacteric 
is approaching. In panic, he begins a 
never-ending correspondence with college 
registrars, deans, alumni, janitors and 
presidents. He personally remits for Col- 
lege Boards, writes fulsome references, 
and signs perjurious statements of char- 
acter. He threatens his faculty and fires 
the guidance director. 

The college admissions officials, those 
fair-weather friends of yesteryear, sud- 
denly become cold and distant. Com- 
pared to them, his bank president is 
generous, sympathetic and an easy touch. 
In response to his threats, appeals and 
prayers, the college admission official 
sends hundreds of new forms to be no- 
tarized, records for transcription, and let- 
ters of marque and reprisal for execution. 
They demand ever greater fees and more 
glowing letters of promise, which they 
will hurl back in the executive face. 

The parents now become more impa- 
tient and demanding. They threaten to 
investigate the school, to sue the board 
of education. They accuse the superin- 
tendent of malfeasance, laches and se- 
nility. They sneer at his alleged high 
standards of scholarship and reputed in- 
fluence and hint darkly that they are 
writing to Senator Kefauver. 

At long last, the youth is admitted 
conditionally to college, and the parents 
boast that they have put it over in spite 
of the stupidity and opposition of the 
school administrator. 

This is seldom the end of the matter, 
however. Within a fortnight, the father 
of the youth strolls into the office and, 
with an all-is-forgiven attitude, says 
cheerfully, “Well, prof., how about get- 
ting us a nice little $5000 scholarship, 
huh?” Or, before the year is out, the 
youth is given the old heave-ho by the 
college and once more the school super- 
intendent somehow becomes “in loco 
parentis” as the whole business starts 
over! 

« 


Driver Education 


IN SPITE OF curriculum courses in sur- 
vival, such as Driver Education and 
Listening, the American school curricu- 
lum still lags behind other countries. In 
Havant, England, school authorities have 
recently published the British Driving 
Code—in Braille. 
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Above, right: This view into the 
open court, or Japanese patio, re- 
veals classroom behind 

glass panels. 


Below: A night view of the shaded 
play area shows the lighted 
classrooms. 


Unenclosed 


Classrooms Create 


Atmosphere B= 


of Family Living 


Story and photography by 


LEWIS C. FAY, Sunday Editor, San Antonio Light, San Antonio, Tex. 


DAPTING the brick and mortar 

of physical school construction to 

the precise needs of a specific educa- 

tion philosophy is no new problem 
for schoolmen. 

Possibly new in Carl Underwood 
Elementary School in Andrews, Tex., 
however, is the extent to which this 
adaptation has been effected. 

The philosophy, as delineated by 
Supt. T. A. Roach, is a demanding one. 
Bringing it to fulfillment in the Under- 
wood school entailed many months of 
joint programming on the part of the 
Andrews school administration, school 
board, many teachers, school lay lead- 
ers, and the architects—Caudill, Row- 
lett, Scott and Associates, Bryan, Tex. 

Here, in outline, is the Andrews 
elementary education philosophy, with- 
in the framework of which the Under- 
wood school took shape: 

1. To develop an easy transition 
for the child from home to school. 

2. To turn away from mass educa- 
tion, making instruction individual, but 
retaining group values. 

3. To retain a “family living” con- 
cept within the school; to minimize 
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the massive, the monumental concepts 
in school design as destructive of easy 
transition. 

4. To make, insofar as possible, 
every experience encountered in school 
an educational experience, including 
mealtimes in the cafeteria. 

Fortunately for both Underwood 
school and the other schools in An- 
drews, the administration has been 
able to persuade large segments of 
the fell tov of 12,500 in Andrews 
County that the schools should be the 
cultural centers of the community, 
that they should set the pace in the 
appreciation of esthetic and human 
values. 

From this initial awareness, it was 
possible for Mr. Roach and the ad- 
ministration to carry forward a rather 
bold concept in family-slanted school 
design. 


ROOMS HAVE NO DOORS 


Underwood school classrooms, there- 
fore, have no doors. They are vaguely 
demarked by means of movable fur- 
niture and cabinet units, but they 
frequently spill over into what, in 


conventional construction, would be 
the corridors. 

Dependent upon immediate class 
needs, teachers may group pupils 
tightly or they may expand a class- 
room so far that it is necessary for 
passing pupils to step from “corridor” 
into outside shaded play area in order 
to avoid passing through the class- 
room itself. Conventional doors set 
off administrative areas of the school. 
Only the classroom area remains 
unenclosed. 

Partitions that are required struc- 
turally and the outside walls of class- 
rooms with their glass upper portions 
also contribute to a general sense of 
openness. Interesting, too, is the fact 
that most clothing storage cabinets, 
which are open fronted, face the corri- 
dor area. Thus a child is not con- 
fronted with the advisability of watch- 
ing his possessions, but rather is 
persuaded that, in a family situation, 
one may well trust his fellows. 

Most of the classrooms have direct 
views across the corridor area to a 
central court, which is landscape con- 
trolled. Landscaping is still going 
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The picture at the top of the page 
shows a night view of the “corridor 
area” of the Carl Underwood Elemen- 
tary School, and displays the class- 
room demarcations. In the picture be- 
low is shown the school’s mechanical 
plant. It is in full view, beyond a 
glass wall, providing an additional 
educational experience for the pupils. 
Right: The locker room is linked with 
the main building by a protective wall. 
Below: This aerial sketch of the Under- 
wood school shows where the open 
recreational courts have been located. 


forward at Underwood, but when 
completed this court will be a center 
of beauty. This, in itself, Mr. Roach 
believes, will be an educational ex- 
perience for all. 

The central court is bounded on 
four sides by roofed play rectangles, 
each containing a number of stone 
benches. These serve as general re- 
laxing places, or for seating viewers 
of the school’s dramatic and musical 
activities, which are likely to be held 
in the open patio. 

Thus, according to the Andrews 
philosophy, the carefully landscaped 
and attractive central court is linked 


closely to cultural activities, an effort 
readily understood and certainly ap- 
preciated by the student of related 
attitudes. 


PROVIDING SHADE IS PROBLEM 

The shaded play areas are an out- 
growth, in part, of the geography of 
the city of Andrews and of Andrews 
County. In the heart of the west 
Texas wind and dust country and only 
a dozen or so miles from the New 
Mexico border, Andrews is a com- 
paratively treeless place. In any event, 
the culture of enough trees to provide 
shade for play and recreation would 
be a matter of many years, if ever 
possible. 

The basic education philosophy is 
linked with the location of the play 
areas. Just as home is a place where 
a child plays as well as fulfills cer- 
tain obligations, so is the Underwood 
school. At playtime, the child can play 
in the shaded areas with the reality of 
education at his back and with the 
cultural implications of the landscape 
controlled patio before him. 

Other play areas are provided at 
the southeast, northeast and northwest 
entrance corners of the building. Also, 
in a separate building attached to the 
main building are two playrooms for 
boys and girls; there the school’s physi- 
cal education program takes place. 

Locker rooms for boys and girls 
are located in another separate build- 
ing; this avoids the transmittal of odor 


and moisture to the playrooms and 
classrooms. 

A breezeway linking the main build- 
ing with the entrance to the locker 
room building has a five-foot brick 
wall to protect the children from cold 
north winds during the winter. They 
need this protection as they return to 
classes after a warm shower in the 
locker room. 

Throughout the school, glass is used 
extensively, in the traditional function 
of bringing the outside inside. But its 
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function at Underwood is somewhat 
more than traditional. It serves to 
intensify the sense of openness im- 
parted by breaking the classroom 
“cell,” to minimize the difference be- 
tween indoor and outdoor spaces, and 
to give children and teachers a buoyant 
feeling of freedom. 

The cafeteria is envisioned by Mr. 
Roach and the administration as a 
learning place as well as an eating 
place. Of the 405 pupils enrolled, 
95 per cent eat at school. Like other 
elementary and kindergarten schools 
in Andrews, the school is on the 
perimeter of the citv’s residential area, 
and occasionally a pupil goes nome 
for lunch. 


FURNITURE SCALED TO CHILD 

Furniture in the cafeteria is scaled 
to the elementary child. Movable di- 
vider screens enable children to set 
off more intimate areas, if they so 
desire. 

Parents occasionally utilize the din- 
ing room for meetings. The school 
planning group, however, decided it 
would be better for the parents to 
adapt themselves to the elementary 
size furniture now and then than to 
expect the children to adapt to adult 
size furniture. 

Of special interest is the main Un- 
derwood library, which combines the 
essence of the central and homeroom 
libraries. Here, again, there are no 
doors, although the room seats some 


60 pupils. Movable cabinets provide 
demarcation; they hold magazine and 
book display racks on the “library” 
side and provide poster and display 
space on the flat sides facing the corri- 
dor area. An inviting openness at- 
tracts the pupil to the library. 

The mechanical plant, which heats 
the school in winter, is not hidden in 
the recesses of a building but is open 
to view behind a glass wall. This, Mr. 
Roach believes, provides another edu- 
cational experience for pupils. 
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Above: A night view of a classroom 
shows how informal, often random, ar- 
rangement of desks and chairs high- 
lights the variety of education proces- 
ses carried on in normal classroom. 
Right: The movable cabinet in the fore- 
ground provides the only demarcation 
for limits of this classroom. Openness 
and lack of confined feeling are the 
results of this arrangement. Below: 
This northwest corner of the Under- 
wood school is one of the shaded 
play areas located on three corners. 


An architects’ rundown of general 
facilities should be prefaced with the 
fait accompli of rather solidly indi- 
vidualized instruction at Underwood. 
Although the building is designed for 
an average of 25 pupils per teacher 
and classroom in Grades 1 through 3, 
and 30 in Grades 4 through 6, the 
actual average now is from 14 to 25 
pupils per teacher. 

General facilities include 16 class- 
rooms, each averaging 825 square feet, 
excluding classroom toilets. Of the 


latter, the eight classrooms in lower 
grades have one; each of the eight 
classrooms for upper grades has two. 
Each classroom has one teacher's 
combination wardrobe-storage unit, 
one teacher’s storage unit, two stu- 
dents’ movable wardrobe units, and 
three 2 tier movable cabinets. 
Classroom partitions are space di- 
viders finished with floor-length chalk- 
board, tackboard and pegboard. Each 
classroom has a sink cabinet and a 
drinking fountain. (Cont. on p. 60) 
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Below: Covered play areas in the center of the Underwood school building pro- Underwood school provides room 
vide sheltered play areas for pupils to enjoy outside activities. Classrooms have that is currently adequate for the 


no doors, but the corridor side is outlined by movable furniture and cabinet units. Principal and his staff and for the 
various specialists who help teachers 
fulfill the education philosophy under 
eat nt which the school was designed. 
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The teachers lounge is a friendly “liv- 
ing room” for both men and women. 

Book room, speech therapy room, 
counselor’s office, a well tooled arts 
and crafts room, a music activity room 
with practice rooms and a special edu- 
cation room are included. 

The construction outline includes 
reinforced concrete floor slab and 
beams; steel columns and beams, steel 
bar joists; brick 12 inch cavity walls 
with aluminum windows; interior wood 
partitions finished with chalkboard, 
tackboard and pegboard; vinyl floors, 
with brick pavers at entrance lobby; 
acoustical tile and beveled redwood 
siding ceilings; built-up asphalt and 
gravel roof on poured gypsum deck, 
and, finally, forced warm air heating, 
with ducts sized for future air condi- 
tioning. The dining area and kitchen 
are already air conditioned. 

Throughout the Underwood plant, 
the firm determination to link physical 
facilities closely with philosophical 
sar cil © iia “Aes aims is apparent. The Andrews sys- 

FD". Fe tem has four elementary administra- 
tive units. One such includes an ele- 
mentary school and two kindergarten 
schools;* the others are an elementary 







































Above: These roofed play areas, photographed at night, bound the central school and a kindergarten school. 3 
court on four sides. Each contains a number of stone benches that serve to seat a din a 
viewers of the school’s dramatic and musical activities that are held outside. Nation’s Schools. 59:66 (June) — 
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A.A.S.A. CONVENTION OPINION POLLS 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 
I can I can I can 
I like i take or I like ! take or I like 1 take or 
IDEAS, PEOPLE, EVENTS dislike leave dislike leave dislike leave 
Me rit pay for teac hers 538% 19% 23% 


6 , ‘ , mre oe yor 
20% 24% 56% 22% 22% 


Regional rather than national conve ntions 45 27 28 iy 17 


John F ‘oster Dulles 20 


E xtra pay foi science teachers 83 


Fore eign languages i in | elementary gl rades 


22 


More essay type ¢ of tests ye 28 12 


Russian i in high se +hool curric cielaee 20 


Ric hard M. Nixon 


Stiffening high s se chool « curric iculum 


My stery stories 


Making speec thes for pay _ 


Making speec ‘hes for free 


Exhibitors’ coe cktail parties 


T Lf westerns 


Released time for re eligious edue ation 


Te nure for superintende nts 


George Gobel 





11 month school year 





 &. itizens advisory committees 





More homework for older pupils 





Automatic salary increases 





Lawrence Welk’s music 








Ike’s science bill 





Federal aid for schoolhouse construction 








Separate classes for the gifted child 





Women school board members 





Type A school lune hes 





Rock ’ n roll (sock hops) 








Attending P.T.A. meetings 











Teachers unions (A.F.T.) 





N. E.A. Dept. of Classroom Teachers 





4 o’clock teachers meetings 29 41 


Arthur Bestor : 8 52 








Meeting the press j 71 8 





The teacher-aide plan 3e 35 44 28 
Teaching with TV 15 55 10 


When percentages do not total 100%, some voter did not register his opini *No 
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Vigorous Program Closes A.A.S.A. Regionals 


At Cleveland, third section of nation’s top school administrators 


CLEVELAND.—Vitality, and a deep 
sense of purpose, characterized the 
more than 8000 educational states- 
men who met here March 29 through 
April 1 for the third and final re- 
gional conference of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 

As at the two previous conclaves 
(St. Louis, February 22 to 25, and San 
Francisco, March 8 to 11), the con- 
viction that “right was on their side” 
brought to participants the self-assur- 
ance and confidence needed to attack 
their tasks boldly. 

As Philip ]. Hickey, retiring A.A.S.A. 
president, said during a press confer- 
ence: “Educators will not grouse about 
the flood of criticism so long as it is 
constructive and based on objective 
facts; however, they will not go down 
on the mat under a load of false im- 
pressions and information.” 

While C. C. Trillingham, Los An- 
geles County superintendent, had offi- 
cially taken office as A.A.S.A. prexy 
on March 15, Dr. Hickey continued to 
preside at most of the convention ses- 
sions in keeping with tradition. Mar- 
tin W. Essex, superintendent of schools 
at Akron, Ohio, and president-elect for 
1959-60, was at the podium for Mon- 
day evening’s meeting. 

Delegates came to Cleveland from 
16 eastern and northeastern states, the 
District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

The international flavor which has 
typified Atlantic City meetings in re- 
cent years was repeated by the attend- 
ance of cultural attachés and guests 
from embassies of 24 countries, four 
of whom had displays arranged by the 
A.A.S.A. in its current campaign to 
make Americans aware of the educa- 
tional patterns of other nations. 

The foreign booths were part of the 
colorful array of school supplies and 
equipment displayed on the lower level 
of Cleveland’s public auditorium by 
more than 450 exhibitors, which rep- 
resented an initial investment of more 
than $414 million. Pleased, too, were 
the program’s planners, for while it 
was spring in Cleveland, tourist at- 
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plans tougher curriculum, insists on balanced program, 


hears recommendations for stiffer membership requirements 


tractions were not a problem here, and 
all meetings were unusually well at- 


tended. 


Resolutions Adopted, 
Amendment Proposed 


Two important announcements were 
made at the close of the sessions 
here. The first was that all 10 resolu- 
tions submitted by the resolutions 
committee to the three regionals had 
been officially approved by the mem- 
bership. Balloting, which had started 
with the St. Louis meeting and 
continued at San Francisco and at 
Cleveland, showed overwhelming 
agreement of delegates with the com- 
mittee’s statements. The only resolu- 
tion on which any semblance of a con- 
test materialized was No. 7 (the one 
on extending the school year), and this 
carried by a majority of 4 to 1. (For 
an earlier discussion of the resolutions, 
see the March issue, p. 65.) 

The second major announcement 
concerned a proposed stiffening of 


Martin W. Essex, who on March 15 
became A.A.S.A. president-elect. 


A.A.S.A. membership requirements. 
The recommendation of the executive 
committee is that beginning with Jan. 
1, 1964, all new members of the 
A.A.S.A. shall submit evidence of suc- 
cessful completion of two years of 
graduate study in university programs 
designed to prepare school administra- 
tors and approved by an accrediting 
body endorsed by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Representatives 
of the 11,000 members will vote on 
the proposition at the 1959 Atlantic 
City convention. 

Relative to this proposal, Finis E. 
Engleman, association executive secre- 
tary, made the following statement to 
Tue NatTion’s SCHOOLS: 

“A profession is never greater than 
the réle defined by itself. The destiny 
of any group is captive to the very 
horizons conceived by the members. 
The executive committee of A.A.S.A., 
in proposing an amendment which in- 
cludes higher standards for admission 
into their professional organization, 
realizes these concepts to be true. 
Membership in the professional organ- 
ization should always be beyond the 
legal and certification requirements 
found in some states. Thus, like the 
American College of Surgeons and 
other professional societies, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors will attain stature and prestige 
only by establishing qualifications for 
membership which are truly profes- 
sional in character.” 

Delegates also were advised that 
the 1960 A.A.S.A. Yearbook will be 
titled “The Superintendent and His 
Preparation.” This will be prepared 
by a commission of members, of which 
Hollis A. Moore Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School Administration, 
will be chairman. 


Public School Graduates Outrank 
Students in Private Schools 


As in the earlier convention cities 
the meat and potato portions of the 
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TWO VETERANS of editorial advisory board of The Nation’s Schools receive, at Cleve- 
land, the A.A.S.A. award for distinguished service in school administration: Julian But- 
terworth (right), who for 33 years had served as professor of rural education, Cornell 
University, and James M. Spinning (left), superintendent of schools at Rochester, N.Y., 
from 1935 to 1955. Dr. Butterworth is one of two educators who has served as Nation’s 
Schools editorial consultant since its founding 30 years ago. The magazine has had the 
good counsel of Supt. Spinning since 1935. Of Dr. Butterworth, the citation said: “Pos- 
sibly no one has contributed so much to the development of the sound structure and 
efficient administration of the rural and small town areas.” Concerning Jim Spinning, the 


award stated 


“Throughout a long career, characterized by courage and wisdom, star- 


studded with wit, James M. Spinning has been a source of inspiration to young school 
administrators and a spur to the elders.” Similar awards were presented at San Fran- 
cisco to Samuel E. Fleming, superintendent of Seattle schools (1945-56), also a member 
of TNS advisory board, and to Clyde U. Phillips, former superintendent, Hays, Kan. 


Cleveland program were served at the 
discussion group sessions—45 on Mon- 
day and 18 on Tuesday. But the des- 
sert too, was nourishing and flavor- 
ful, including ingredients such as the 
following: a potential candidate for 
the United States presidency; a former 
ambassador to India and former gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, who is now a 
candidate for the Senate; and a former 
ambassador to the federal Republic of 
Germany and president emeritus of 
Harvard University. Five “get ac- 
quainted with the A.A.S.A.” sectional 
meetings were held on Sunday. 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, reported on the relative per- 
formance of public and private second- 
ary school products. Dr. Fuller re- 
lated that out of approximately 200,- 
000 high school graduates who took 
the aptitude and achievement tests 
given in 1957 by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the public high 
graduates outranked private school 
graduates in 11 subjects, including 
chemistry, physics, biology, mathema- 
tics, English and German. Only in 
Spanish and French did the private 
institutions’ students show up better. 


Conant’s Bold Suggestion 
Again Resounds Through Halls 
A continuing thread interweaving 
the discussions of all three regional 
meetings was the Conant “tough pro- 
gram for academically able students” 
and his “bold suggestion” for draw- 
ing up an academic inventory of a 


high school. 
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At Cleveland, too, James B. Conant 
drew a bead on the nation’s top 15 
to 20 per cent of high school students, 
those he labeled as “academically 
able,” and prescribed for them five 
solids in each of the four years. 

The president emeritus of Harvard 
and former U.S. ambassador to Ger- 
many said that in addition to the 
courses prescribed for all students 
(four years of English, three or four 
of history and related social studies, 
two years of mathematics, and one 
year of science), the “academically 
able” students who are oriented to 
the sciences “ought to be persuaded 
to elect the following courses: three 
or four years of a foreign language, 
four years of mathematics, and two 
years more of science (making a total 
of three).” 

For those less interested in science 
but still in the indicated percentage 
bracket, Dr. Conant indicated that the 
course of study might include only 
one more year of science and a total 
of only three years of mathematics; 
but in the latter instance, there would 
be room for three years of a second 
foreign language. 

“Most regrettable,” Dr. Conant com- 
mented, is the tendency to be satis- 
fied with two years of a language. 
There is little use in studying a lan- 
guage unless something approaching 
mastery is the result.” 


“Push Aside War Obsessed, 

Give Place to Peace Obsessed” 
“Chewing the bitter cud of frus- 

tration and disquiet” and the “soul 


searching and breast beating” that 
have occupied educators in past 
months may well work out to our ad- 
vantage if these have taught our desig- 
nated servants in government the 
quality of humility, members were 
told at the second general session by 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, spiritual 
head of The Temple, Cleveland. 

Current developments, the rabbi 
said, “may create a new climate in 
the education of our people, and raise 
a new generation of men and women 
who will be more reverent of learning 
and more devoted to the exacting 
principles of the mind.” 

The disciplines are important not 
only in the field of science but also 
in the field of the humanities, Rabbi 
Silver stressed, adding: “What civiliza- 
tion needs is wholesome, clean living, 
high thinking, socially minded human 
beings, and the study of science alone 
will not give us these.” 

The persistent human problem of 
our day is not to make interstellar 
space safe for missiles but to make 
this world of ours safe for man, the 
rabbi continued, explaining that this 
meant “doing away with the need for 
ballistic missiles and A-bombs and H- 
bombs altogether,” and learning to 
adjust to one another. 

“Surely,” said Rabbi Silver, “there 
must set in sooner or later (unless we 
are resigned to catastrophe or even 
annihilation) a time when the war 
obsessed of both the East and the 
West, and their incessant war scares 
and war cries, must be pushed aside, 
and when the peace obsessed will 
come to take their places of leader- 
ship in their respective worlds.” 

Discipline is the quality that public 
education needs today, Rabbi Silver 
believes. Hard discipline, said he, is 
the key to any real education, “but 
we have not in many instances made 
these exacting demands. The brains 
are here, and, in the main, the educa- 
tion facilities are here, but the atti- 
tude and the discipline and the stand- 
ards are not all here.” 


Michigan Governor Asks for 
Swift Federal Aid for Schools 

Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan is not one of those who fear 
increased federal financing of school 
needs. His reasons: “Our federal gov- 
ernment is not our enemy, it is not a 
foreign government. It is our govern- 
ment. It is as much our instrument to 
achieve the needs of the people as is 
a local city council, or a local school 
board, or a state legislature. The fed- 
eral government has given direct help 
to schools and students in the past 
without the dire results which those 
who oppose federal aid predict will 
be forthcoming.” 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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PARTICIPANTS. Upon invitation, 107 school districts participated in this comprehensive 
survey. Taking part in the study were districts of all sizes, each of which already is utilizing mech- 
anized equipment for school business accounting. The Nation’s Schools expresses its deep appre- 
ciation to these districts for their cooperation. They are: ALABAMA: Jefferson County. ARIZONA: 
Glendale Union High School Dist., Tucson. CALIFORNIA: Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
San Diego and San Diego County, San Francisco. COLORADO: Denver, Greeley, Pueblo. CON- 
NECTICUT: Darien, Hartford, West Hartford. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Washington. FLORIDA: 
Duval County, Hillsborough County. GEORGIA: Fulton County. IDAHO: Boise. ILLINOIS: Chicago, 
Evanston and Evanston Township High School, Hinsdale, La Grange, Leyden Community High 
School, Lyons Township High School, Maine Township High School, Oak Park, Peoria, Wilmette. 
INDIANA: East Chicago, Elkhart, Hammond, Indianapolis, Terre Haute. IOWA: Des Moines, 
Ottumwa. KANSAS: Kansas City, Lawrence. KENTUCKY: Jefferson County. LOUISIANA: Caddo 
Parish, Orleans Parish. MARYLAND: Baltimore. MASSACHUSETTS: Boston. MICHIGAN: Dearborn, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Grosse Pointe, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Muskegon. MINNESOTA: Minne- 





HOW SCHOOLS ARE USING 


MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING 


CONOMICAL and effective use of mechanized equipment 

for school business accounting is not limited to the large 
school districts. Approximately half of the 105 participating 
districts who also reported their total pupil enrollment were 
schoo! systems having 20,000 or fewer pupils. The distribution 
in terms of total enrollment was as follows: 


Size or Scnoor Districr NuMBER 


RIOT ROMER Sonics Scie a von.a'y os oe padesew ea’ None 
1200 to 5000 

5000 to 8000 

8000 to 12,000 

12,000 to 20,000 

i, ove cic 6 d6 9 use Uh ied tah ew 2% 
Te Wicca cb aleida gecsde bese cnaes pene 
More than 100,000 


Machine Accounting . . . 

Its greatest advantage is that it saves time. Of 
almost equal value is its greater accuracy. Districts 
report 50 uses for this equipment. 


Of the 107 districts that participated in the six-part survey 
dealing with that many phases of school business automation, 
103 reported that they now use some form of machine equip- 
ment for school accounting. Most of these districts (70 per 
cent) have used some form of machine accounting for more 
than five years. This means that another 30 per cent have 
installed mechanized accounting within the last five years. 


Machine Accounting Values Ranked by 84 Respondents 
ADVANTAGES RANK: 1 2 3 4 5 


Saves time a TEM wes | 8 2 - 

Gives greater accuracy....... 45 35 17 2 = 

a eae | eo” 2 

Gives facts couldn’t 

obtain otherwise 17 i oe 5 

Saves space .... OES 5 4 423 2 

Other advantages: good appearance and neatness (8), 

uniform accounting (4), saves effort (1), and good em- 

ploye relations (1). 

The 82 districts that provided data on their investment in 
machine accounting equipment show a total original cost of 
$888,009. The operating budgets for these 82 districts add 
up to $1,440,101,268. Percentagewise, the average investment 
of these districts in machine accounting equipment amounts to 
six one-hundredths of 1 per cent (0.06 per cent) of the total 
annual operating budget. 

Asked the disadvantages they had encountered in the use 
of machine accounting, only 37 business administrators indi- 
cated any. Of the 26 who attempted to rank disadvantages, 
25 put in first place the difficulty of getting competent operat- 
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This survey represents one-fifth of the yearly spend- 
ing power for all the public schools in this nation. 
The 107 school districts that provided specific in- 
formation for this report include the six largest 
cities: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, Detroit and Baltimore. Among other large 
cities participating are: Washington, D.C., Boston 
and San Francisco. The total expenditure for op- 
erating the public schools (not including interest 
or capital outlay) in this country for the year 1957- 
58 is estimated as between $9 and $10 billion. 
The total of the operating budgets for 98 of the 
107 school districts in this survey is $1,764,438,263. 


ing personnel. Only token votes went to these other “dis- 
advantages”: causes unemployment, too much capital out- 
lay for our size district, had to keep machines serviced, 
and cost is too much compared with manual service. Scat- 
tered objections were registered by referring to the follow- 
ing: mechanical failure, cost of hiring personnel, cost of sup- 
plies, and (one school each) to: takes more space than the 
manual method, system is inflexible, machine is not equipped 
for small runs, cost of equipment is rather high, conversion 
is time consuming, and people are reluctant to accept change. 

An even 50 uses were reported for machine accounting 
equipment. The seven dominant purposes, together with the 
percentage of districts listing them, are: payroll, 94.1 per cent; 
appropriations ledgers, 81.4 per cent; federal income tax and 
social security reports, 71.6 per cent; warrants to vendors, 67.6 
per cent; general ledger, 59.8 per cent; cafeteria accounting, 
56 per cent; inventory stock records, 24.5 per cent. 

Twenty-four districts reported that they rented business 
machines at a combined annual rental figure of $497,841, with 
rental figures ranging from $600 a year to $111,032 annually. 

Seventeen districts said that they both rented and owned 
business machine equipment. 

Of the 103 that replied to the query as to whether districts 
trained their own personnel to operate accounting machines, 
92 answered in the affirmative, indicating that this is the 
general practice in the school business field. 


Tabular... 

Most commonly used for personnel records, but 45 
other uses are reported. Users stress its timesaving, 
efficiency and accuracy. 


A significant finding about tabular equipment is its tremen- 
dous range of uses, no less than 45 different purposes having 
been listed. Its commonest use is for personnel records, re- 
ported by 20 school systems. Fifteen districts report its utiliza- 
tion for registration, attendance, and pupil class program rec- 
ords. Punch cards are used for enrollment tabulations by 14 
districts, for alphabetical student listings by 13, and for achieve- 
ment records (report cards) by 12. 

While tabular record keeping is not yet as generally used 
in school systems as is some of the other accounting machinery, 
rapid strides have been made. This is indicated by the survey, 
which shows that while 17 have been using punch cards for 
more than five years, almost an equal number, or 16, have 
installed this equipment within the last four years, and four 
within the last year. 

Listing the advantages of tabular record keeping, 25 respond- 
ents emphasized its timesaving features. Following closely 
were efficiency and system, 17, and accuracy, 13. Flexibility 
and multiple uses got votes from six systems and economy of 
personnel, money savings, ease of sorting, instant availability of 
material, and space saving were mentioned. 
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Twenty-two different types of disadvantages in the use of 
tabular record keeping equipment were listed, but only one 
of these received as many as six votes from school districts, 
namely, “hard to get competent personnel.” Three schools 
each mentioned: cost high for small district, hard to change 
public attitude, and space required for equipment. 

Since the prevailing practice is to rent, rather than purchase 
tabular equipment outright, capital investment is not an issue 
here. The nine school systems that volunteered their annual 
rental figures showed a range of from $69,252, to a low of 
$11,844. Because the districts reporting were of larger size, 
these figures would not be applicable to smaller installations. 
Rentals are known to be less than $1200 a year in some systems 
in which limited equipment is used in combination with the 
manufacturer's service bureau. Three districts indicated that 
they have not installed their own punched-card equipment 
but are depending upon the service bureau. 


Coin Handling . . . 

Extensive use lies in future. Most installations 
made in last four years. Major advantages are 
timesaving, increased accuracy. 


Coin counting and wrapping machines and change dispensers 
seem to be units of the school business mechanization program 
that remain to be discovered by a large majority of school sys- 
tems. Of the 107 districts participating in the survey, 78.5 per 
cent—or more than three-fourths—reported no experience with 
this equipment. 

Of those who presently are using these facilities, 73.9 per 
cent have used them for more than five years. In 17.4 per cent 
of the districts the equipment has been installed in the last 
four years, but such additions have been made within less than 
a year by only 8.7 per cent. 

For what purposes does a district use coin handling devices? 
At least 12 purposes, with by far the greatest use in cafeteria 
sales (19 districts). Three districts report their use in bookstore 
sales, and two for the school activity fund. One school district 
each reported the following uses: district funds, preparing for 
bank deposit, special drives, sporting event receipts, and 
swimming pool receipts during the summer. 

The 20 districts that supplied figures show that their invest- 
ment in coin handling devices amounted to $115,806, or an 
average of $5,790.30 per district. 

Nine different advantages were listed as being experienced 
by schools from the use of money handling equipment. In the 
judgment of 19 respondents, the major advantage is saving 
of time, while 12 found the accuracy assured important. 


Facsimile Copying . . . 

Devices used in 84 per cent of the school systems 
reporting. Twenty makes in use, largely purchased 
within last five years. 


Of the 107 school systems participating in the survey, 84 per 
cent are using one or more of 20 different makes of equipment 
that produce facsimiles, by photographic or similar processes. 
Eighty-one per cent of these districts have installed such equip- 
ment within the last five years; 17 per cent have made pur- 
chases within the past year. 

A multitude of uses was reported, but the principal three 
are: student records and transcripts, correspondence, and check- 
writing. 

More than one-third say they keep the copying equipment in 
the administration building or office; another third has one or 
more units in the high school. Other locations are mentioned. 
Of the advantages listed, speed and timesaving lead the 
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field, being checked by 87 per cent of the respondents. Most 
of the present owners appear to be pleased with the service 
given by the machines, although inconsistent quality of repro- 
duction, cost of quantity duplication, and cost of paper and sup- 
plies are objections made. 

The school district’s investment in copying machines ranges 
from $34,128, reported by New York, down to $200. Within 
the 77 districts that supplied original cost figures, the estimated 
total investment is $125,850. 


Microfilming . . . 

Equipment largely purchased within last three 
years. Used chiefly for student records, transcripts. 
Investment: $2351 per district. 


One-third of the districts had sufficient experience with this 
service to supply data. Half of these bought their microfilming 
equipment within the last three years. They used it for 27 dif- 
ferent purposes, the chief one being for student records and 
transcripts. 

Aside from a big vote for space-saving, additional advantages 
were listed, the most frequently mentioned being “ease of lo- 
cating information.” Eighteen disadvantages of microfilming 
equipment were mentioned. Five districts believe it time con- 
suming to locate records; three spoke of costs, and two school 
systems listed “hard to catalog,” “hard to get microfilm copies.” 

Of the 37 districts that reported using this equipment, 24 
own their own. For 23 of these districts, the total original in- 
vestment amounts to $58,220, or an average of $2351 a district. 
Three districts reported renting equipment, one at $75 a month 
and another at $315 a month. In one fortunate district, the 
work is being done without charge by a local firm. 


Cash Registers . . . 

Used primarily in cafeteria to record daily sales. 
Also used for inventory contro! and for keeping 
accounts in business office. 


The commonest use of the cash register is in the cafeteria 
(94.1 per cent) and in bookstores (19.1 per cent), as reported 
by 68 school districts. Other uses reported include libraries, 
school banks, and the business office. 

Investment of school funds in cash registers, for the 64 
districts that reported the inventory cost, amounts to $1,143,655. 
Figures range from $375,000 for the Los Aageles school system 
downward to $500. 

Slightly more than 91 per cent reported that their districts 
had been using cash registers for more than five years, while 
9 per cent had made the installations within the last four years. 

All 68 districts reported that cash registers were used for 
recording daily sales, while about one-fifth (22 per cent) used 
them for inventory control and 13.2 per cent for keeping 
accounts. 

Twenty different advantages were mentioned by the districts. 
Reported most frequently were: greater accuracy, 25 per cent; 
cash control, 23.5 per cent; accumulation of statistics, 20.6 per 
cent; immediate daily record and sales control, each 14.7 
per cent; visible totals, 11.8 per cent, and customer or trans- 
action count, 10.3 per cent. 

Mentioned by 6 to 7 per cent were the following five ad- 
vantages: ability to check on meals and miscellaneous items, 
deterring dishonest employes, receipt control, each 7.3 per 
cent; account control, records for internal audit, each 6 per cent. 

Apparently users generally are well satisfied with the service 
from their cash registers. The two principal objections voiced 
were cost (14.7 per cent) and slowing up of the lines (11.8 
per cent). # 
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Mechanized Equipment Is Practical and Necessary 


SCHUYLER C. JOYNER 


HE public schools are now spending approximately 
$12 billion a year.* Providing facilities, materials 
and services for these schools has become big business, 
and school business management, like the management 
of any large industrial concern, has to be run on a busi- 


nesslike and economical basis. 


S. C. JOYNER is busi- 
ness manager of the Los 
Angeles city public 
school district and a for- 
mer president of the As- 
sociation of School Busi- 
ness Officials of the 
United States and Can- 
ada. His home is in 
Pasadena, where he was 
business manager from 
1930 to 34, prior to be- 
coming deputy business 
manager for Los Angeles. 


The first step in planning a school business office on a 
sound financial basis is to establish and maintain ade- 
quate accounting and cost records. An important step 
in accomplishing this is the utilization of all types of 
mechanized equipment. 

The annual operating expenditures for business func- 
tions in the Los Angeles city schools are in excess of 
$40 million. Another $1 million per week is spent from 
bond funds for new land, buildings and equipment. 

This volume of business makes it practical and neces- 
sary to make extensive use of many types of labor 
saving devices, varying from small copying machines to 
complicated tabulating equipment. Even the latter is 
now becoming overloaded, and study is now being 
given to the possible use of electronic equipment to 
handle an ever increasing work load. 

Without such time and labor saving machines we 
would be hopelessly bogged down with slow, costly and 
outdated hand methods and procedures. = 


®*The N.E.A. Research Division estimates the 1957-58 total public 
school expenditures at $12,883,714,000. 


Look for Volume of Work and Multiple Use 


JOHN A. CROSBIE 


HAT determines whether a school district is large 

enough to make economical use of tabular equip- 
ment?” we asked J. A. Crosbie, controller for the Los 
Angeles public schools. 

“Two things,” he replied. “To be practical, there 
has to be a large volume of a similar type of work. For 
the typical school district, this volume would be found 
in (1) payroll accounting, (2) inventories and stock 
control and billing, and (3) property accounting, i.e. 
a perpetual inventory of equipment and other items in 
use. 

“A second consideration in deciding whether a school 
district can make practical use of tabular accounting is 
the question as to whether it can devise a card having 
multiple use. For example, the payroll card from which 
checks will be produced might also be used for various 
kinds of cost analysis. It might also be planned for use 
by the personnel division for fact-finding concerning 
salary, tenure and related items. 

“The tabular equipment becomes a bit expensive for 
the smaller school system partly because of the number 
of processes involved in setting up the punched-card 
system.” 


BOOKKEEPING BETTER 

“On the other hand, bookkeeping machinery probably 
is the answer to mechanization of accounting for school 
districts that do not have sufficient use for tabular 
equipment. A bookkeeping machine, as opposed to the 
hand posting process, does computing simultaneously 
while records are being posted. One of its principal 
uses, of course, would be to do ledger posting and pay- 
roll accounting, but it is possible to use bookkeeping 
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JOHN A. CROSBIE be- 
came controller of the 
Los Angeles public 
schools in July 1957 after 
having served since 1938 
as deputy controller. He 
also had served the dis- 
trict as audit clerk and 
chief accountant. He has 
been a teacher, a certified 
public accountant, and 
also an officer manager. 


machines for many other kinds of accounting common 
to the typical school district. 

“The use of bookkeeping machinery has the added 
advantage that additional equipment can easily be 
added as the school district grows. 

“In Los Angeles we use bookkeeping machines for 
(1) appropriation ledgers, (2) general ledgers, (3) 
cafeteria accounting, and (4) school supply apportion- 
ment control accounting.” 


FAVORS RENTAL PLAN 

“Do you prefer to buy or lease your equipment?” we 
asked. 

“Los Angeles follows the rental plan entirely. 
i changes and improvements in business machine equip- 
ment are occurring rapidly. We think it important that 
we have the advantage of these many continuing 
improvements.” 

“Would you say that complete accuracy is another 
advantage of machine accounting?” (Cont. on p. 70) 
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AT LEFT: This collator takes two different 
sets of punched cards and merges them 
into one desired sequence, or it can se 
lect specific information without disturb- 
ing sequence of the file. Example: Entire 
payroll could be run through and all the 
custodian cards selected without disturb- 
ing alphabetic sequence of the master list. 


AT RIGHT: Information is 
taken from original docu- 
ments and punched on 
cards. Blank cards move 
on machine from right to 
left and are collected in 
bin at the upper corner. 


ABOVE: Punched cards, in stack to left of operator, are 
run through machine which tabulates information desired 
on large sheets emerging on top. Shown are two ma- 
chines in the tabulating section of the controllers division. 





AT RIGHT: A calculating machine. Punched cards placed (as 
being shown by operator) in hole at top right edge of ma- 
chine come up seconds later in hoie shown in front of ma- 
chine. In that interval, machine will take certain information 
on card, calculate answer, and punch it on card. Example: 
If “take-home” pay information is needed in preparing pay 
checks, machine will take gross pay, subtract deductions, 
such as income tax, retirement funds, bonds, medical pay- 
ments, and also punch the correct amount of net pay on card. 


Electronic machines are used by 


Controlling Division of the Los An- 


geles public schools to facilitate 


payroll procedures involving more 
AT LEFT: The young lady is oper 


than 33,000 employes monthly, | ating a card sorting machine which 
, s ; 4 takes punched cards and arranges 

many paid at different times of a = them in alphabetical and numeric se 
; ‘ quences. Young lady is feeding 

month. Several of these uses are b a large stack of cards into machine. 
They fall into the proper compart 


shown on this page and the next. ment as they are moved by a belt 
across the top of the machine 





AT LEFT: The first machine of its kind, this equipment now 
in operation in Los Angeles schools saves hundreds of 
hours in ordering of new equipment. Card file at left 
holds sets of cards—one set for each item carried in 
stock. Operator has in front of her requisitions for items. 
She sets machine in operation by placing cards (punched 
cards) in front of machine in proper slot, pushes neces 
sary buttons on keyboard for such items as date, number 
of items being ordered, and machine then automatically 
transmits proper impulses generated by punched cards 
to electric typewriter, which types out automatically the 
specifications. Box at rear of photo (to left of typewriter 
is calculator, which automatically figures the total price 
of each order item and then sends the correct answer to 
typewriter when specifications are all typed. Machine be 
hind the typewriter is a card punch 





“No, not exactly—because machines once in a while 
make a mistake of their own accord. It happens very 
seidom, and the mistakes are of a kind that usually are 
quite apparent.” 

“But how can a machine make a mistake?” 

“A little oil might get on a circuit and cause the 
mechanism to read the card erroneously.” 

“How do you guard against such mistakes?” 

“For an important job, we will run through the ma- 
chine first a test deck to see if the results are what we 
know they should be. For other jobs, we will establish 
some predetermined totals which will give us the proof 
that the machine is operating without error.” 


MANY USES FOR MICROFILMING 

“What practical uses have you found for the micro- 
filming process?” 

“One of our most important uses is the microfilming 
of all payroll and employe records. These records for 
the Los Angeles school system, dating back to 1895, 
now occupy 200 square feet of floor space in basements 
here. The records are on cards stored in 13 tiers of 
boxes reaching from floor to ceiling. We have now 
completed microfilming these records through 1954-55. 
When the filming is completed up to the present time, 
the entire set of films will occupy no more space than 
a four-drawer legal size filing cabinet. 


“These payroll records are virtually the only historical 
account we have for each employe. One reason for pre- 
serving this information is to have a complete record of 
each individual's services as they will affect his retire- 
ment benefits. 

“For the last five years, our auxiliary services division 
has been microfilming pupil records of grades, promo- 
tion and other information that customarily is included 
in pupil accumulative records. 

“The school building department is microfilming 
building plans and related data. 


MAY INSTALL ELECTRONIC SYSTEM 

“The growth of this school system has been so rapid 
that some of our machine accounting equipment already 
has reached its capacity in some phases of our work,” 
continued Mr. Crosbie. 

The district is studying the feasibility of installing 
electronic equipment, to include high-speed computers 
and large magnetic storage units; also high-speed print- 


ing output units. 

A study was started early in March by two national 
management control firms. The surveys are to be com- 
pleted within six months at a cost not to exceed $39,500. 

“Even if a decision is made to adopt the electronic or 
electro-mechanical processes, it would take about three 
years to implement the installation,” Mr. Crosbie said. 


AT RIGHT: Another type of micro- 
film machine used by Los Angeles. 


This machine will take sheets of vari- 


ous sizes and colors, with buttons at 


left adjusting illumination to com- 


pensate for color of paper, and will 
microfilm both sides of the paper. 


ABOVE: This printer photostats micro- 
film records, if permanent record is 
needed. Storage space being inspected 
by the operator contains film with rec- 


ords normally filling several filing cases. 


AT RIGHT: The operator here is feeding 
records into microfilm machine at bottom 
level. Papers can be seen emerging at 
the top after the process is completed. 
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SUMMARY: Emphasized repeatedly by the replies is the 
point that dollar savings are not always the deciding 
factor in arriving at a decision as to whether a machine 
accounting system should be installed. Actually, some 
business managers cannot put their finger on any such 
economy. But many report fewer employes are needed 


with the aid of the equipment. The benefits mentioned | 


oftenest are greater speed and accuracy, and the avail- 
ability of factual data and answers that could not be 
obtained if the system remained manual. 


Abington, Pa. (Abington Township): The salaries of 
about two people, or at least $6000 a year, have been 
saved every year since 1947. 

Akron, Ohio: We estimate we would have to double 
our payroll personnel if we did not have the equipment. 

Albuquerque, N.M.: The money saved by the use of 
machine accounting equipment has resulted from the 
employment of fewer persons for the same amount of 
work, or a net result of fewer man-hours involved in 
the same quantity of work. 

Atlanta, Ga. (Fulton County Board): Without our two 
accounting machines we would need at least two addi- 
We would miss some discounts we 


tional employes. 
I would place our 


now can earn by prompt payment. 


savings at $7000 a vear, which will amortize the cost of 


our machines and their maintenance in about two years. 

Baltimore: Savings have been so great that it would 
be most difficult to measure them. Even doubling per- 
sonnel would not permit us to do the work that this 
equipment enables us to do. 

Billings, Mont.: Probably saves one employe in the 
business office, where five are now employed. 

Birmingham, Ala.: We estimate that machine ac- 
counting enables us to employ fewer workers—at least 
two operators and a clerk. This represents a saving of 
approximately $8700. 

Boise, Idaho: At the time we purchased the machine, 
we felt we either had to add one person or buy a 
machine. We bought the machine, and it delayed the 
adding of that one person for three years. Meanwhile, 
our district has grown considerably. I feel that the 
machine has taken the place of one employe. 

Boston: Cost may not always be expressed in dollars, 
but there are the known advantages of flexibility, effi- 
ciency, accuracy and speed. 

Brooklyn, N.Y.: In one case, by mechanizing payroll 
preparation, about $200,000 annually was saved. But 
savings are not the sole criterion for justifying the use 
of mechanized or electronic accounting equipment. 
Where it is necessary to analyze large masses of data 
and prepare reports for governmental agencies and 
administrative purposes within a limited time, high- 
speed machines become a necessity. 

Buffalo, N.Y.: We were able to reduce by at least 
several hours weekly the work of school clerks and 
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principals in all school buildings by relieving them of 
the initial job of payroll preparation. Actually, we have 
no fewer clerks in the schools, but we believe their time 
is more profitably occupied. 

Chicago: The use of mechanized accounting equip- 
ment effects an economy in that fewer persons are 
employed, which saves many man-hours. Savings also 
are reflected in office space which otherwise would be 
required, and in the fact that accuracy by machine 
accounting can be depended upon. 

Dallas, Tex.: While the mechanized equipment is 
more efficient, it requires trained personnel to operate it. 
So it is difficult to state that any momentary saving is 
actually recorded. However, it has been an established 
fact that mechanized equipment, if properly operated 
to capacity, pays for itself during the first three years 
of operation. 

Denver: It is difficult to answer this question because 
of the fact that this district has nearly doubled in 
enrollment since the time the equipment was installed; 
however, it is our guess that mechanized accounting 
costs us about the same amount of money as a manual 
accounting system 

Des Moines, Iowa (Independent Community): At 
least $10,000 annually is being saved by mechanized 
accounting. 

Des Plaines and Park Ridge, Ill. (Maine Township 
High School, District 207): We could not do the same 
accurate work done by the machines with twice the 
personnel concentrating on student accounting. For 
example, during the recent flu epidemic we had 1400 
absent. The absentee report was published by 10 a.m. 
This could not have been done by 4 o'clock had we 
not had the cards and the sorting machines. Registra- 
tion, distribution into classes, and grade reporting are 
done quickly and without the use of very much class- 
room teacher time. 

Elkhart, Ind.: I am of the opinion that we have 
been able to do the same amount of accounting for 
our particular operation with one less employe. 

Euclid, Ohio: We're not inclined to believe that the 
equipment saves any considerable amount of money, 
although if time is money, then some money is saved. 
Greater accuracy and a complete record of transactions 
are the biggest plus factors. 

Consolidated No. 65): 
is saved 


Evanston, Ill. (Community 
Frankly, I do not believe that any 
by the use of mechanized accounting; however, a more 
thorough, detailed system results. We prepare 
several budget analyses and other forms that were not 
presented to the board of education prior to machine 
bookkeeping. 

Evanston, Ill. (Evanston Township High School): 
To obtain the information now available through use of 
our bookkeeping machine would require one additional 
person in the business office, if we did not use the 
(Cont. on p. 72) 


money 


now 


machine. 
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How much money has mechanized accounting saved your district? 





Franklin Park, Ill.; Our estimate of savings resulting 
from mechanized accounting is $4000 a year. 

Fort Worth, Tex.: Although we do not know how 
much money, we believe machine accounting has saved 
considerable, because our staff is able to do more work 
on machines than manually. 

Fresno, Calif.; No question as to savings, but how 
much is difficult to say. 

Georgetown, S.C. (Georgetown Department of Edu- 
cation): Where one clerk now handles all the account- 
ing by machine, it would be necessary to hire two 
additional clerks to accomplish same amount of work. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: We have never installed a 
piece of mechanized equipment that has resulted in a 
reduction of labor force nor have we ever installed a 
piece of labor equipment that we expected to reduce 
our labor force. One turns to mechanized equipment 
when it is determined that it is impractical or impos- 
sible reasonably to perform the functions of the office 
with present equipment. 

Greeley, Colo.: Approximately $10,000 less has been 
paid in salaries during the last five years. The machine 
cost $5000, so net saving was $5000. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich.: If we did not have the equip- 
ment we would spend in personnel $8000 a vear. This 
does not include fringe benefits, capital outlay for desks, 
chairs, and so forth. 

Hammond, Ind.: We estimate that it saves one em- 
plove, at a probable salary of $3000 to $3500. 

Hartford, Conn.: We originally reduced the staff 
when we purchased equipment. Since then we have 
taken on lots more work without increasing personnel. 

Hinsdale, Ill.; For the first year no time was saved 
but accuracy was greater. I estimate that our saving 
now is, and will be, 25 per cent of the total working 
time of the accounting department. 

Hobbs, N.M.: We have saved at least the salary of 
one to one and one-half clerical assistants earning an 
annual salarv of $3500 each. 

Indianapolis: Fewer persons are employed for the 
same amount of work. 

Jackson, Mich.:; No money is saved. Since proce- 
dures that have been machined end up far more com- 
plex, and contain far more data and information than 
do manual procedures, they are not comparable. 

Jackson, Miss. (Jackson Municipal Separate District): 
The finance office, when using one accounting machine, 
has operated throughout this year with one less person 
than was budgeted for this office. The real values of 
machine accounting may not be determined entirely on 


the basis of savings realized, but rather in that it 


permits an up-to-date status of all budgetary accounts. 

Jersey City, N.J.: No money has been saved. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.; The sum of $20,000 a year is 
being saved, including the salaries of four or five clerks. 
The best advantage is that answers are available at 
any time. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Monetary savings are unknown, 
but unquestionably machine accounting has reduced the 
necessity of employing additional personnel and the 
number of hours required to maintain necessary records. 

La Grange, Ill.: Probably the salary of one office 
clerk. 

Lakewood, Ohio: I would estimate that the price of 
the machine could be saved over a five-year period in 
terms of fewer workers employed and time saved. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Possibly saves one person, or a net, 
perhaps, of $2000 a year. 

Long Beach, Calif.: We estimate a saving of approx- 
imately 10 per cent in man-hours, with a clearer record. 

Louisville, Ky. (Jefferson County): Although the prin- 
cipal reason we use mechanized equipment is not 
saving money, I think we save at least $10,000 a year 
when compared with the personnel that would be 
necessary to get the same results manually. Also, we 
have saved from 1000 to 1600 sq. ft. of office space, 
rental on which would cost from $2000 to $3000 a 
year, including microfilm. 

Madison, Wis.: I question very much the money 
saving factor. But greater accuracy can be obtained 
and time can be saved. The one factor which could 
result in money savings would be that effective use 
of machinery would postpone the need of additional 
personnel to handle the increasing load caused by more 
children and more schools. 

Memphis, Tenn.: I can't truthfully say that we would 
have saved the services of three or five people. But over 
the long view, I am of the opinion that savings will 
result, and many additional services have been pro- 
vided. In any expanding situation either you have 
to add personnel, decrease services, or become more 
efficient. The machine will perform the latter function 
much better than any group of people it has been my 
experience to work with. 

Minneapolis: There was a time when we paid our 
teachers once every 20 days; now we pay them every 
10 days. This change could be made only by use 
of machines. We are not able to calculate any saving 
over the manual method; but while with the use of 
machines you may not save any personnel at the time, 
you will be able to get more work without employing 
more persons. 

Muskegon, Mich.: While it is very difficult to esti- 
mate savings from machine accounting, we would guess 
it to be $4000 a year. 

Norfolk, Va.: Actually, we hope to reduce the num- 
ber of accounting clerks by two. However, this will 
not be sufficient to cover rental costs. 

Nutley, N.J.: Saves about one-half on operator's or 
bookkeeper’s time. 
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Oakland, Calif.: Because of gradual transition from 
manual to mechanized accounting systems, it is difficult 
to establish any dollar savings; however, should we, 
at this point, revert entirely to manual accounting, it is 
estimated that approximately 10 additional persons 
would be required to do the same amount of work 
that is now being done. 

Oak Park, Ill.: I don’t believe the mechanize: 
counting has saved us any money. Q mt 
it may have cost us more. But we ar 7 
more accurate information, and since %@ 
chine we have increased the informa 
regularly. 

Omaha, Neb.: Our acquisition of bus 
has been gradual, based on expressed ng 
them, we estimate our staff would have t@ 
as much as 20 per cent in the central o 
cent in school offices. 

Ottumwa, Iowa: The sum of $3000, or 


& 


is saved annually by the use of business ma¢ 


Peoria, Ill.: To place a monetary value 
accounting would be no better than maki 
guess. The greatest value lies in the bett@meg 
control made possible by using encumbrance account- 
ing. It is possible to know up to the minute what the 
condition of the accounts are, thus making possible 
more efficient purchasing, plant operation, and so forth. 

Pittsburgh: We do not believe there is a money 
saving through the use of machines, but they produce 
greater quantities of work more accurately and more 
speedily and give us information we could not get 
with manpower only. 

Portland, Ore.: We have grown rapidly since the 
installation but have handled the larger volume of work 
without increasing our staff in the business office. 

Pueblo, Colo.: We can’t say that mechanized ac- 
counting has saved money—perhaps it has reduced the 
need for adding personnel as we grow, but it hasn't 
actually reduced the present number. Our gain comes 
from the efficiency in accounting—in accuracy, increased 
information, and ease of operation. Also, we have 
reports now that we did not attempt to prepare with 
manual accounting. 

Racine, Wis.: It is hard to place a value on our 
savings from mechanized accounting. We have a total 
payroll of 720. Checks for 100 or so are made out 
weekly, the balance bi-weekly. This could never have 
been done at a reasonable cost manually. Possible 
saving in personnel: one bookkeeper. 

Richmond, Va.: Rental on equipment has been more 
than offset by a reduction in personnel costs, and con- 
sequently we have been able to do thoroughly a number 
of jobs that formerly we were doing only partially. As 
the result of the efficiency realized by the use of this 
small installation, we will be able to go to a full instal- 
lation next vear. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Mechanized accounting has kept 
the size of our accounting department to what it was 
20 years ago. Instead of adding employes, we have 
added machines. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Without machine accounting, 
we probably would need three or four more clerks at 
an average of $3000 a year each. 
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San Diego, Calif. (San Diego County): We are con- 
vinced that our two accounting machines save the sal- 
aries of at least four clerks each vear, and this amounts 
to the sum of $16,000. 

San Francisco: While it is impossible to place a 
dollar figure on the saving as such, the amount of valu- 
able data made available to a system of our size could 
be obtained in virtually no other way, at any price. 
Increased efficiency has justified the rental of the tabu- 
lating equipment. 

Seattle; I don’t believe machine accounting has 

ed fy money particularly. 

mt, La.: It eliminates the need for three or 


We have not made any attempt to 
§ amount of money that mechanized equip- 
ed the district. We do know that despite 
uses in the budget and in the personnel 
since the installation of mechanized 
B have been able to absorb the additional 
the same personnel. The economy has 
Sof fewer man-hours involved. 

= Ind.: No money has been saved. 
We save approximately $2700 a vear. 
§ not reflect teachers’ time saved for 
: “the rapidity by which the reports are 
prepared, the accuracy of the reports, and the collection 
of information that would not be available otherwise. 

Tyler, Tex.: The value of machine accounting is in 
efficiency rather than economy. We do believe, how- 
ever, that these machines save us at least $6000 a vear 
in personnel and in reduced printing costs. 

University City, Mo.: We estimate we save at least 
two persons’ time at $275 a month, or $550 a month. 
On our check signer no money savings is involved, but 
officials have more time for other work. 

Victoria, Tex. (Independent School District): Some 
$3600 annually is being saved in the tax department, 
$1400 in payroll, and $1600 in business office accounts, 
payable through the use of our equipment. 

Washington, D.C.: We have never tried to evaluate 
the economy of mechanized accounting equipment in 
terms of money or man-hours. We know that we are 
getting much additional service out of the personnel 
we do have as a result of using mechanized tabulating 
equipment. In addition, we are getting more accurate 
results in less time than would otherwise be possible. 

Wilmette, Ill.: Under the old routines, it probably 
would have been necessary by this time to add at least 
two members to the staff in order to provide minimum 
requirements. 

York, Pa.: I have estimated for the board and re- 
ported a saving of $6000 yearly in salaries. With 
machine accounting there is less fatigue, and lasting 
records are produced with less effort. = 





Abington, Pa.; Change when the school system 
reaches 150 employes. 

Akron, Ohio: Virtually all school systems should 
invest in payroll equipment. With the intricate system 
of deductions, accuracy and time demand mechanized 
check writing. 

Albuquerque, N.M.: Change to machine accounting 
after a thorough study of accounting needs and a well 
planned program is designed to serve this purpose. 
With 500 or 600 employes on the payroll, machines are 
a “must”; for punched-card accounting machines, 
500,000 cards per year of new cards to be punched 
or 5000 on payroll should be determining criteria. 

Asbury Park, N.J.: The change to machine account- 
ing depends upon amount of work involved and the 
size of the system. Naturally, the sooner the better. 

Atlanta, Ga.: This decision was made more than 13 
vears ago as the system grew rapidly and as payroll 
deductions became more numerous. 

Baltimore: This depends on factors other than size. 
The variety and extent of the supply and equipment 
program are big factors. I would state in general that 
any school system having a pupil enrollment of 40,000 
or more should give it more careful study. Depending 
on program and uses, this figure might well be reduced. 

Billings, Mont.: Make the change when: (1) the total 
enrollment is approximately 8500; (2) the total number 
of employes is about 350, and (3) the total operating 
budget is about $2 million. 

Birmingham, Ala.: An enrollment of 2500 or more 
pupils or when a system has to make 100 or more 
paychecks a month. 

Boise, Idaho: When additional facts and accuracy 
are needed in operation of a particular phase of the 
business operation and when it may become necessary 
to employ another person. I believe our distri 
have economically used machine ace 
was half its present, size. i 

Boston: The change gave us greateE 
efficiency. ; 

Brooklyn, N.Y.: The need for econd 
be accomplished through simultaneous 1 
putation and production of identical copieg 
mine the need for machines. 

Buffalo, N.Y.: This is a district of 65,0€ 
2900 teachers. We are satisfied that our 
ment was an excellent investment. 

Chicago: This answer depends entirely 
ices required. Our district in 1918 approp 
for rental of tabulating equipment against { 

1958. The increase represents, in addition to ‘ 
rental cost, wider use of equipment and increased 
services. 

Cincinnati: We constantly review our methods and 
procedures in the light of new machine developments. 

Dallas, Tex.: Both the rising cost and the shortage 
of clerical personnel cause an expansion of installation 
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of mechanized office equipment. Even in a very small 
business, we find modern office equipment where, in 
the same situation 20 years ago, its use would have 
been unbelievable. Machines are more than paying 
their way by producing records needed for management 
control. 

Dayton, Ohio: Switch from manual accounting when 
enrollment of the district is from 5000 to 10,000 and 
the total number of employes is from 250 to 300. 

Denver: If reports are continuously late because 
of increased volume of work, it might be advisable 
to go into machine accounting rather than hire addi- 
tional help. Various types of accounting machines are 
manufactured in which small districts could invest. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Change to machines when they 
can save time. The district size should be 6000 or 
more pupils. 

Des Plaines and Park Ridge, Ill. (Maine Township 
High School Dist. 207): A payroll of 250 employes 
needs machine accounting. We did not feel any real 
pressure until pupil enrollment exceeded 2000. How- 
ever, our records would have been more accurate and 
the quarterly reports more prompt if we had had the 
machines. I believe a sorter and punched-card machin- 
ery could be justified for a school of 1000. 

Detroit: Change depends on the amount of manual 
work involved. 

Durham, N.C.: Any system of 5000 enrollment 
should have such equipment. 

East Orange, N.J.: When enrollment reaches 5000 
pupils, it should be necessary for a school system to 
change over to machine accounting. 


Elkhart, Ind.: Make the change when the work load 
requires additional personnel. A district with more 
than 2000 students would be justified in having machines. 

Euclid, Ohio: We have always felt it advisable— 
even when our system was relatively small. The larger 
districts might perhaps only have more equipment and 

505 fe me. 

Ill. (Evanston Township High School): A 
of 100 or more would justify some type of 
payroll accounting. It seems that a machine 
oi jus ified if the budget is $500,000 or more. 
 ? 
ines when to change. A school district 
ollment of from 1200 to 1500 could be 
psting in machine accounting. 
Tex.: This district began machine ac- 


at if one employe can do the work 

manually, it would be foolish, from 

dpoint, to buy an expensive machine. 

e person can no longer do the work— 

0 or three are required—it might be well to 
investigate the advantages of machine accounting. 

Fresno, Calif.: Change to machine accounting when: 

(1) less time and personnel can be utilized with ma- 
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chines; (2) a better finished product can be obtained 
through machines; (3) the size of operation becomes 
too large for manual accounting. The district should 
have 4000 to 5000 pupils. 

Georgetown, S.C.: Machine accounting would be 
advantageous to any size district if money were avail- 
able for initial investment. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: I would say that some form 
of mechanized accounting equipment should be used 
in any school district with the student enrollment in 
excess of a thousand. 

Greenville, $.C.: Volume of detail would govern the 
necessity for investing in machine accounting rather 
than size of the district. As to the size of a district 
that would warrant machine accounting, our opinion 
would be 10,000 students or more. 

Hartford, Conn.: Abnormal difficulty in recruiting 
clerical personnel requires mechanical equipment. I 
know of several districts with about 5000 enrollment 
that would not do without it. 

Hobbs, N.M.: Change to machines for improved 
accuracy and to avoid adding personnel. We started 
with an enrollment of less than 4000 students and 
found it to be worth while. 

Indianapolis: Volume, office space saving, and flexi- 
bility determine a need for machines. 

Jackson, Miss.: A practical answer would be that 
when you invest in equipment to this extent, operations 
should be sufficiently large to require that the machine 
operate not less than 50 per cent of the time and, 
furthermore, that plans are sufficiently developed for 
the machine’s use so that maximum benefits may be 
realized from the beginning. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: Size of operation, labor load, and 
time determine the need. The district should have an 
enrollment of 40,000 to 50,000. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Any high school district could use 
machine accounting, and the larger elementary districts 
should use more. It depends on records required, 
accounts needed, and money available. 

Knoxville, Tenn: Increased operations necessitate 
changing to machine accounting. Our equipment was 
installed in 1939 when the total school budget was 
$1,400,000, and the enrollment was approximately 
20,000. However, in the light of the present size 
of business operations of school systems, it would be 
our opinion that machine accounting could be used 
to great advantage in systems much smaller than ours 
was at the time it was installed. This decision would 
have to be made by the local district. 

La Grange, Ill. (District 102): In the case of our 
district, size and volume are not determining factors. 
Our township treasurer prepares all the checks for our 
district from lists of vendors to be paid (which we give 
to our board of education monthly), and from our 
standard payroll lists. 


La Grange, Ill. (Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College): Change depends on volume of busi- 
ness and relative costs. A budget of $1 million or more 
would require machine accounting. 


Lakewood, Ohio: We make the change when we 
have enough money to purchase the machines. Enroll- 
ment of more than 5000 would be my suggestion. 
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Be Sure You Want It 
EACHER and ad- 


viser to many of Cal- 
ifornia’s school business 
managers is D. Lloyd 
Nelson, professor of 
educational adminis- 
tration at the University 
of Southern California. 
Schoolmen say that he 
knows more about the 
budgetary and general 
business administration 
problems of Southern California’s school districts 
than any other individual. 

“In going to machine accounting,” advised 
Dr. Nelson, “districts are doing more than just 
saving money. In fact, small districts probably 
will not save money. The main purpose is to 
obtain more complete records. 

“There are those who say that unless a machine 
is used most of the time, it is not worth the ex- 
penditure. I don’t agree. If the equipment saves 
manpower, the expenditures are justified. 

“In most cases, an elementary district with 1500 
pupils, or a high school district with a thousand 
pupils, can justify machine accounting. In several 
counties in California, the county superintendent 
writes the payroll for school districts. When this 
is done, one big function of the machine is elimi- 
nated. In such cases, I would say that about 2000 
students would be the minimum for an elementary 
district. I would still leave the minimum at 
a thousand students for high school districts. 

“The district might start out by investing in 
equipment that can: (1) show the unencumbered 
balance for each budget appropriation of the gen- 
eral fund and also post to a receipt ledger; (2) 
post cafeteria books; (3) post desirable transpor- 
tation records; (4) write pavrolls; and (5) while 
writing payrolls, also write warrant listing sheets 
and an individual payroll card for each emplove 
in a single operation. In other words, the machine 
should be able to do bookkeeping, other posting; 
and prepare payrolls.” 

We then asked Dr. Nelson: “What advice 
would you give school districts contemplating 
their first step in the use of machine accounting?” 


D. Lloyd Nelson 


“First of all, there must be a real desire for ma- 
chine accounting equipment. If there is consider- 
able disagreement or opposition to the installment 
and use of office machines, the program is likely 
to result in failure. 

“I suggest that a district post the proposed new 
system manually for one or two months before 
the machine equipment is installed. This is to 
enable the personnel to understand better what 
the machine does. Do not use the old system and 
the new one, too. Be sure that more than one 
person learns to operate the equipment. Other- 
wise a single person becomes ‘indispensable,’ 
which is not good organization. 





When should a district change from manual to machine accounting? 





Lancaster, Pa.: When work load increases enough 
to require additional help, that is the time to buy. 
Perhaps L100 emploves would necessitate machine ac- 
counting. 

Lawrence, Kan.: It is difficult to maintain immediate 
information without machine accounting. 

Los Angeles: Such determinations take into con- 
sideration a number of factors, such as frequency and 
speed with which information is required, comparative 
costs, applicability of subject matter to mechanization, 
work loads, and efficiency of operation. 

Meridian, Miss.: It is desirable for any school district 
to use machines in its accounting procedure. Any time 
one person cannot handle all of the work, this would 
seem to be a good time to start to mechanize. 

Muskegon, Mich.: Change to machines when work 
volume becomes sufficient to warrant the saving of la- 
bor. A district should have at least 700 pupils. 

New Orleans: We purchased machines when we 
changed to a budget controlled accounting system be- 
cause the volume of transactions was too great for man- 
ual methods. 

Norfolk, Va.: We feel that a school svstem as large 
as ours (45,870) must turn to business machine account- 
ing. The district size should possibly be from 30,000 to 
40,000 pupils unless the system is well financed. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.; A switch depends on many 
things: the number of schools in your system, number 


of emploves, legal requirements (records), and the like. 


Many Districts Need Tabular Methods 


HE unprecedented spurt in school attendance 

has given great impetus to the use of automation 
in the school accounting field. The anticipated 
growth from 35 million children who are enrolled in 
public schools at present to 43 million in 1965 will 
give it further impetus. The fact that there will 
be an increase of 8 million children, or an addition 
of about 1 million pupils a year, is not in itself the 
cause for mechanization of pupil records. The main 
reason is the great number of schools that have 
reached an optimum size for adopting tabular meth- 
ods. It seems from the information available that 
such equipment can be rented or owned and eco- 
nomically justified in school systems with as low as 
3000 enrollment or in individual high schools with 
an enrollment as low as 1000. Illustrative of the 
swing to automation are some of the suburban 
Chicago high schools. Within the past few years 
Arlington Heights High School, Maine Township 
High School, Lyons Township High School, and 
Glenbrook High School have adopted tabular tech- 
nics. At the time of adoption, Glenbrook High 
School had an enrollment of 900, Arlington Heights 
had 1900, while Maine and Lyons both had. enroll- 
ments of more than 3000.—B. R. Oostinc, school 
business manager, Hinsdale, IIl. 





Oak Park, Ill. (Elementary District 97): I think there 
is no formula that could be applied to answer this ques- 
tion. How many letters should vou write before you 
get a typewriter? How much book work do you have 
before vou get an adding machine? These are all mod- 
ern conveniences designed to do a certain function. I 
think a school business office should be run on a mod- 
ern, up-to-date basis, using all modern conveniences 
and labor saving devices that any big business would 
use. 

Omaha, Neb.: Machine accounting should be used 
for gains in efficiency. Size is not a factor. The need 
for data promptly should be the criterion. Small schools 
might be able to hire services at central points. 

Peoria, Ill.; Any district can afford machine account- 
ing of one kind or another. Machines are now available 
costing from $700 to $7500. The smaller districts need 
less complicated machines. 

Philadelphia: The volume of clerical handling and/or 
the complexity of calculations involved determine the 
need for requiring machines. 

Portland, Ore.: Use machines when the volume of 
work becomes so great that it is difficult to do it manu- 
ally. Small bookkeeping machines can be used in very 
small districts. I think a district should have an enroll- 
ment of about 50,000 before it goes into punched-card 
accounting. 

Pueblo, Colo.: Growth of our school district was the 
primary reason for changing from manual to machine 
accounting. We also believed we could get more infor- 
mation than would be possible to get with manual ac- 
counting. We obtained our first accounting machine 
after the consolidation of the two city school districts. 
The two districts were about equal in size. The two 
together had an enrollment of about 12,000 and em- 
ploved around 500 employes. At present our enroll- 
ment is 22,000, and we employ more than 1000 people. 
In July last year we purchased our second accounting 
machine. 

Rapid City, $.D.: My mind is made up by the sales- 
man; if he can show a savings, we switch from manual 
to machine. 

Richmond, Va.: When volume causes regularly late 
reports, then compare cost for a changeover. Answer 
this question: Is it worth the cost? Our opinion is that 
any school system large enough to require the services 
of from three to five clerical workers in the areas of in- 
ventory, stock issue, cost accounting, budgetary ac- 
counting, bond issue, and personnel accounting can 
afford a small punched-card accounting system and op- 
erate much more efficiently at no more cost 

Roanoke, Va.: When a school district becomes large 
enough to require more than two clerical workers for 
this type of work, serious consideration should be given 
to machine operation. 

San Diego, Calif.: (San Diego Unified District); We 
have had machines for 30 years. 

San Diego, Calif. (San Diego County): Whenever the 
total cost of operation would be less than for a manual 
procedure, the change is necessary. An accounting ma- 
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chine should be acquired not later than the time when 
the cost of operating under the machine setup, includ- 
ing estimates for depreciation, is in balance with the 
cost of doing comparable operations without the ma- 
chine. Of the school districts in San Diego having ac- 
counting machines, two have an average daily attend- 
ance of less than 1000. Two other districts now acgui 
ing machines have an average daily atte é 
proximately 1350 and 1700 respectivd 
Shreveport, La.: The need is det 
number of checks, invoices and reports 
The size of the budget does not determi 
machine accounting. Whether cafeterias 
systems, and the like are operated by t 
determining factor. Somewhere around 3 
ployes or 10,000 students justifies the need & 
Tampa, Fla.: Change at any time the di 
for it. Certainly when a one-person office 
limit on handwriting checks and posting 1é 
chine accounting can begin to be used effe¢ 
though I have no specific knowledge or data 
it, my opinion is that when a school business 
only one employe for its bookkeeping activffiés and 
when that employe finds that he is not able to handle 
all of the work of the office without coming back at 
night and on holidays, it is time to consider mechanized 
equipment. 
Terre Haute, Ind.: Machines are necessary whenever 
a lot of similar records are to be kept—as in payrolls. 
Toledo, Ohio: Make the change as soon as volume 
indicates need. Availability of funds may be the answer. 


Tyler, Tex.: When a school’s budget reaches $1 mil- 
lion or more, it is advisable to change from manual to 
machine accounting. A budget of this size indicates a 
large payroll, and the time saved in making the payroll 


SUMMARY: The following comments show general 
agreement. Economy is realized in the form of floor space 
saved and fewer file cabinets bought. As a district 
grows, the demand made upon it for the quick and 
accurate service possible with microfilming is a more 
important consideration than any money saved. 

Abington, Pa.: Microfilm is the best way to lick a big 
storage problem. 

Boise, Idaho: Floor space is saved, and files can be 
used in other places and for other purposes. 

Boston: Some savings here, but protection of records 
may be important also. 

Chicago: Floor space is saved, school vault additions 
no longer have to be made, and very little permanent 
record filing equipment is being purchased for high 
schools. The service is slowed up a bit by the need for 
using readers and film reels and by the added time re- 
quired for this reference. However, there is the added 
service of security of records through duplicate reels: 
one set in one location, the other in another location. 

Dallas, Tex.: It is commonly accepted that a micro- 
film file requires up to 98 per cent less space and 
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alone will save the salary of at least one person. In 
addition to the payroll, there are many timesaving 
steps that machine accounting accomplishes in the 
bookkeeping procedures in both the operating and cafe- 
teria funds. Any 12 grade system has enough record 
keeping to justify the introduction of some machine 
record keeping. The size of the operation in terms of 

total dollars is not the deciding factor. 
Victoria, Tex.: If small business firms can afford ac- 
counting equipment, schools can profit likewise. We 
lyzed our system last year and we defi- 
p that 10,000 scholastics is a unit divisor 

equipment. 

, D.C.: When accounting department em- 
rking too much overtime, when payrolls 
st make the deadline or don’t make it, 
t get information on appropriation bal- 
ugh, and when you lack work space for 
pnnel, then you should consider machine 


artford, Conn.: Work load determines the 
need for change. 
Wilmette, Ill.: It would have been necessary to add 
two members to our staff without machine accounting. 
A survey made of this district by the University of Chi- 
cago (completed in 1948) recommended use of machine 
accounting at that time. Our budget that year was 
$500,000; our business staff was composed of three 
persons. 
Youngstown, Ohio: This is a variable factor, but our 
rule is to put volume jobs on machines if possible. 


equipment than do the original papers. For instance, 
3000 letter size records can be photographed on a 100 
foot roll of 16mm. film and then enclosed in its 4 by 4 
by 1 inch container for filing storage. In other words, 
900 rolls of film containing images of 3 million docu- 
ments can be stored in a file occupving little more floor 
space than that taken up by a standard four-drawer 
filing cabinet. 

Denver.: We would need from five to 10 times as 
much floor space to store actual records that have 
been microfilmed and destroyed. 

Hartford, Conn.: We considered microfilm in connec- 
tions with safeguarding records apropos of civil defense, 
but were not convinced. 

Jackson, Miss.: We can see it as a space saver 
and as a security measure for documentary items, such 
as legal papers, pupils’ permanent records, and rare 
documents that cannot be reproduced. Voluminous 
business office records of the trustees could be micro- 
filmed to a great advantage, as could purchase orders 
and checks. This would save space and permit ready 
accessibility. (Cont. on p. 78) 
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What economy has resulted from microfilming? 





Knoxville, Tenn.: We are seriously considering the 
installation of microfilm equipment in lieu of construct- 
ing fireproof storage facilities. 

Lakewood, Ohio: Filing cases are made available for 
other uses. 

Long Beach, Calif.: Microfilms save search time for 
long past records. Low cost photo copies are quickly 
available. Centralization of records is easier since bulk 
is reduced. 

New Orleans: Our chief concern was to maintain 
copies of old records, which are becoming illegible. 

Pueblo, Colo.: Microfilming saves space. That was 
our purpose in getting the equipment. Our files are 
outgrowing the space we have for them, and we have 
to condense our records. 

‘San Francisco: Pupils’ records had accumulated to 
such a degree that some solution had to be found. 
School offices were packed from floor to ceiling with the 
accumulation of some 50 years’ records of students, and 
there doesn’t seem to be any limit to the number of 


Akron, Ohio: There is no substitute for facsimile 
copying. It is a quick way to get an exact duplicate 
of a letter or record. 

Albuquerque, N.M.: Our facsimile machine provides 
copies faster. Records can be made from the file copy. 

Atlanta, Ga.: The convenience of having at the point 
of referral the thousands of microfilm images eliminates 
the necessity of a separate file room with many filing 
cabinets. This is the greatest economy value to us. 

Birmingham, Ala.: We agree that improved service 
is involved in this area and not so much economy. Our 
facsimile copier enables us to send copies of material 
to individuals that otherwise we could not send them. 
These copies improve understanding and improve our 
communications. 

East Chicago, Ind.: They are economical and time- 
saving when additional copies of complicated reports 
and tabulations are required. 

Elkhart, Ind.: In facsimile copying devices, service 
is the most important factor. However, economy results 
in the saving of time in the preparation of transcripts. 
Because of the speed with which copies can be pre- 
pared, they can be transmitted to their destination much 
more quickly. 

Evanston, Ill. (Evanston Township High School): 
Use of our facsimile copying machine enables us to 
send out student records as requested with no lag. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: The facsimile copying device 
serves as a convenient and labor saving device and 
cannot be measured in dollars or employes’ salaries. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich.: We haven't saved money, 
except in cost of copies, but it is accurate; no one can 
dispute a copy from the standpoint of reliability. 
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calls made on us for these data. We are bringing these 
school records into the central office for microfilming 
and storage. So far we have completed microfilming the 
records of three senior high schools. We have four 
more senior high schools, 12 junior high schools, and 87 
elementary schools still to do. We were virtually forced 
into microfilming to avoid having our school offices de- 
voted almost exclusively to storage space or being forced 
to rent storage space. 

Tampa, Fla.: In the one office where microfilming 
has been tried, we have saved the cost of seven filing 
cabinets and approximately 63 square feet of space. We 
are contemplating extending this service sometime in 
the future to the permanent records for the high schools. 
This work would require additional personnel but 
would free existing personnel for other services. 

Washington, D.C.: Microfilming is an economical 
way to set up duplicate records so that all may not be 
lost in case of fire. In addition, it is a quick and eco- 
nomical method for furnishing copies that may be 
needed for various reasons. 


Hinsdale, Ill.: Speed is important, as well as accuracy, 
particularly in sending student transcripts. 

Hobbs, N.M.: Facsimile copying machine permits 
distribution of matter that otherwise could not be dis- 
tributed. Our greatest use is in the follow-up on over- 
due orders. 

Houston, Tex.: Signatures are retained, proofreading 
is eliminated. 

Jackson, Miss.: The unscheduled use of our one 
facsimile copying device used at the central office does 
not permit an evaluation of the timesaving aspects of 
this machine. However, the fact that principals from 
outlying schools bring their work to the central office 
for reproduction indicates that it saves considerable 
time. 

Jacksonville, Fla.:; Facsimile copying is for speed and 
convenience. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Service is faster and time is saved 
with facsimile equipment. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: We are convinced that copving 
devices are economical. But they are beneficial pri- 
marily from the standpoint of expeditious and accurate 
service to the public. 

Lakewood, Ohio: A facsimile machine saves secre- 
taries’ time for more important matters, prevents the 
tying up of typewriters. It can reproduce blueprinting 
and small sketches, which is very useful and time- 
saving to our operation and maintenance department. 

Lancaster, Pa.: With present demand for transcripts 
for submission of admission applications to various col- 
leges, delay without a copying machine might cause 
failure of students to be accepted. 

Long Beach, Calif.: The facsimile copying devices 
make available additional copies on short notice for 
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conferences and for transmittal to various offices in 
preparation for conferences. They assure accurate 
copies without the necessity of proofing. Facsimile 
copies made by copying devices are much cheaper than 
those prepared by other methods. 

Minneapolis: We are about to pur 
equipment; we don’t know how much sa 
be on personnel, but we know there wif 
in space and filing equipment. 

New Orleans: These devices accomp 
poses: they are less costly for copying s 
than is tvping, and accurate copies can 
materials which have charts or illustration 

Omaha, Neb.: Copying machines make 
able virtually on demand. Greater variety 
available, and greater use is made of 
its availability. 

Pittsburgh: Needed supplies for facsimile 
devices are more or less expensive, but they s 
hours of retyping, are absolutely accurate i 
ducing, and some machines are very versatile. 

Pueblo, Colo.: Facsimile copying devices are time- 
savers. They are not inexpensive to operate, and they 
take time to set up. However, they give actual copies 
with signatures, which is an advantage in many cases. 
They also reproduce plans, schedules and other mate- 
rials that would be difficult to reproduce otherwise. 

Racine, Wis.: The use of facsimile machines for 
transcript work has cut the clerical time per transcript 
from 30 to 5 minutes. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Facsimile copying devices save 
much time in preparing pupil records for college en- 
trance applications. 


Aberdeen, Wash.: If possible, several districts should 
buy jointly. Machines are not used enough to justify 
large expenditure. 

Abington, Pa.: Let the machine salesmen do the work 
of planning the new system. Be sure that what they do 
makes sense to you. If not, have them do it over. But 
don’t hamper them in the beginning. 

Albuquerque, N.M.: Survey your needs and get the 
advice of a consulting accountant familiar with use of 
machine accounting. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Sell your own personnel on the idea 
first! Districts considering machine accounting must 
have some doubts of their manual systems or they 
would not be considering a change. They should con- 
sider machine accounting a possible answer to the 
problem of overworked personnel and late reports, and 
not try to force acceptance by their employes. 

Asbury Park, N.J.: Study various makes of machines 
before purchasing. Do not be led to purchase through 
pressure. Be sure the machine fits your needs no matter 
what make. 

Baltimore: Arrive at an administrative pattern that 
will result in the greatest possible benefit. In the field 
of supplies and equipment, get competent consultive 
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San Antonio, Tex.: A facsimile copying machine not 
only saves clerks’ time but also enables our office to 
give immediate service to patrons or teachers needing 
complete and accurate historical scholastic records. 

San Francisco: In both microfilming and facsimile 
copving, the accuracy of the results is a benefit that 
cannot be measured. It eliminates the detailed proofing 
and checking needed if any other method were used. 

facsimile copying, several copies may 
stributed to different administrators with 
quotation for action, thereby dictated 
recopying of the original are elimi- 
ase of microfilming, it has provided an 
service in that it requires that we do 
brganizing material for ready reference 
it microfilmed. 
; ing devices are very worth while from 
timesaving and authentic reproduction. 


fficiency is more important than econ- 
es to facsimile copying. The elimina- 
rror in the copying of transcripts a 
Furthermore, the device makes i 
® copy teachers’ certificates and tran- 
scripts and toe to release the original to the owner. 


University City, Mo.: Requests for transcripts are 
handled without delay. 

Wilmette, Ill.: We frequently need to provide dupli- 
cated material in a matter of minutes. Our facsimile 
machine provides it without the pressure and effort 
that would be required in case of typewritten methods. 

York, Pa.: The facsimile copying device has saved 
considerable time and embarrassment by providing us 
with transcripts accurately and promptly. 


help of school administrators who know what can be 
done and can point up the administrative choices to be 
made. Only then are you ready for the detailed pro- 
gramming of procedures and the assistance of the com- 
panies concerned. 

Billings, Mont.: Get demonstrations of several ma- 
chines and select one best suited to need. 

Birmingham, Ala. (Jefferson County): Be sure your 
bookkeeping staff, payroll department, and others un- 
derstand and are sold on the idea. Assure your staff that 
no one will be dismissed. Work of another kind could 
and should be provided for those replaced by machines. 
The normal turnover in our office took care of this. You 
must be able to get immediate service for payroll and 
accounting machines. 

Boise, Idaho: Have a well worked-out plan as to what 
you want a machine to do, then ask the suppliers to 
meet your needs. We went about it in this way and 
have been very happy with the results. 

Boston: Proceed slowly and test-run applications, us- 
ing available service bureaus. Visit districts using ma- 
chines, get operating personnel, and weigh advantages. 

Brooklyn, N.Y.: The advice of several manufacturers 
of mechanical equipment should be sought. The lead- 
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Change Slowly and Carefully 


_— regard to tabulating equipment (as dif- 

ferentiated from bookkeeping machines), my 
advice would be to go slowly. Too often an organi- 
zation changes from machine accounting to tabulat- 
ing equipment and expects to make the move over- 
night. The planning of a single operation on 
tabulating equipment requires a great deal of de- 
tailed analysis and planning. I would recommend 
that each particular operation be conducted on a 
trial basis before the former method is given up. As 
each job is found to operate successfully, the former 
methods can be eliminated. 

It would be my suggestion that this experimental 
work be done by a tabulating service bureau. When 
an adequate number of separate jobs have been 
successfully handled through the service bureau, 
then would be the time to install a tabulating de- 
partment. If your own tabulating department is 
to be established first, I would recommend the con- 
tinuance of the old system until each step of the 
tabulating procedure proves successful in operation. 


Planning an operation through the tabulating 
equipment is a very detailed job. No matter how 
carefully we plan, there always seems to be one 
little portion or tie-in with another procedure that 
is overlooked and not revealed until we make our 
actual runs. While this may indicate a deficiency 
on the part of our organization, we doubt it, and 
have always cautioned those seeking our advice to 
proceed slowly and not to discontinue former meth- 
ods until the tabulating method has been proved. 
This is no reflection on the tabulating equipment 
process; it is merely a fact that it is not humanly 
possible to foresee all the related and connecting 
angles of a complicated procedure. 

Another serious difficulty in the operation of 
our tabulating equipment is the procurement and 
retention of trained personnel. We lose our per- 
sonnel to higher paying industries quite regularly. 
Without qualified key punch operators (the lowest 
grade in the tabulating accounting area) to punch 
the cards, the whole procedure slows down. It 
would be well for anyone thinking about tabulating 
equipment to look into the personnel situation care- 
fully and ascertain if the pay, working conditions, 
* competition for help, and other related conditions 
can be met.—JosepH P. McEL.icort, supervisor of 
accounts, San Francisco Public Schools. 


ing manufacturers have a policy that their equipment 
must be of benefit to the customer or they will not sell 
or rent it to him. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that a salesman is only human and that the need to meet 
a sales quota or to earn a commission may affect his 
judgment. Frequently, installations similar to the kind 
recommended are in operation; see as many of these as 
possible. 

Buffalo, N.Y.: Persons responsible for the operations 
should become acquainted with advantages and be 
“ready” to make the change. 

Chicago: Seek the services of a qualified representa- 
tive to make a survey and coordinate the requirements 
with the purchase of equipment. 

Dallas, Tex.: Every business establishment is differ- 
ent. Each has its own special problems and policies. 
To this extent, consideration must be given to each of 
these exceptions to general rules. Business factors must 
be considered by each business school office, regardless 
of its type and size. 

Dearborn, Mich.: Plan the system to be used before 
buying equipment. Select equipment that can be serv- 
iced locally or very near by. 

Denver: Carefully analyze and study the various 
types of machines available. Be sure that the company 
selected will give adequate service in installing the 
system to fit your needs. Be sure that maintenance and 
repair service is available on short notice. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Install it gradually. 

Des Plaines and Park Ridge, Ill. (Maine Township 
High School District 207): You must be certain that you 
have an employe who is interested. See that he is prop- 
erly trained. The majority of salesmen know little about 
applying these machines to student accounting. We 
sent two women into the plant for a two weeks’ training 
program. It was money well spent. We have had no 
trouble and are doing more work of the kind than most 
schools. 

Elkhart, Ind.: I would suggest visits to districts using 
all kinds of accounting systems. Approval of forms and 
stvle of bookkeeping from the state board of accounts 
is also important. 

Euclid, Ohio: I believe all makes are satisfactory. 
Select one you're sure will give you the best service and 
will help train operators. 

Evanston, Ill. (Community Consolidated No. 65): It 
is a mistake to try to sell the board of education on ma- 
chine accounting as a saving. Actually, what results are 
more reports, better bookkeeping, and so on. 

Evanston, Ill. (Township High School): Spend plenty 
of time visiting schools of similar size that use such 
equipment. The office force must be sold on the proce- 
dure to be used. Do not attempt to use the machine for 
all purposes in the beginning. The representative of the 
company selling the machine can help with forms and 
procedures to be used. 

Fort Worth, Tex.: Discount by at least one-third the 
salesmen’s claims. Then choose a system that is a stand- 
ard make—one that has repair and maintenance facilities 
near by. It is well to teach more than one person each 
phase of the work so that the work will continue despite 
illness and employe turnover. 

Fresno, Calif.: Be certain that a trained accountant 
takes part in installing the system and understands the 
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entire operation. It is easy to train people thereafter to 
operate the machines. 

Georgetown, S.C.: Have at least two machines dem- 
onstrated. Do not let price be the sole determining fac- 
tor in your choice. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Accounting machines that only 
do half the job are not worth the investment. I would 
prefer to purchase a used model from a well known 
company upon which I could do all the functions of the 
office rather than buy a new machine which does only 
part of the job. 

Greeley, Colo.:; The company should provide com- 
plete training. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich.: Do not purchase machines that 
will limit your capacity. Be sure you have trainable 
personnel. Check on the type and makes suitable for 
your requirements. Know your job. Make an accurate 
analysis. Know answers to all questions from the board. 
Visit systems who have machines in use. 

Hinsdale, Ill. (Township High School District 86 and 
Grade School District 181): Do not attempt to do “ev- 
erything” at once. Change from manual to machine 
gradually, one operation at a time. 

Hobbs, N.M.: Analyze accounting procedures that 
can be performed by machinery. Several well known 
makes will not take care of the needs of New Mexico’s 
school accounting. 

Indianapolis: A complete survey of problems needs to 
be made by machine representatives and school system 
accountants. 

Jackson, Mich.: Study districts of comparable size 
that use machine accounting. Use machines for pupil 
accounting as much if not more than for business appli- 
cations. Districts with more than 10,000 enrollment 
should definitely be on some form of machine account- 
ing now! Study comparable size businesses for leads. 
List desires first; then analyze procedures for obtaining 
them most efficiently. 

Jackson, Miss.: A district contemplating first steps 
in the use of machine accounting would be wise to 
begin planning at least a year in advance in order to 
transfer various operations from manual to machine. 
This would be a step toward getting maximum benefits 
from the investment. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: Make a thorough study. It took 
us more than three years to set up a workable system. 

Jersey City, N.J.: Have an experienced operator. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Study all machines carefully as to 
the type of work that can be done and also the records 
that can be kept on each type. Set up record needs first 
and find out how each make of machine meets those 
needs. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Have a reliable and competent 
business machine firm and your auditing firm analyze 
your office and/or accounting needs. A thorough ex- 
planation of these procedures must be made before you 
decide on a specific purchase. 

La Grange, Ill. (Lyons Township High School): 
Study desired installations in other schools. 

Lakewood, Ohio: Move slowly as employes need to 
adjust to machines. When veteran employes have never 
used machines, they need to be converted. 
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Lancaster, Pa.: Machines have been oversold on their 
ability to show encumbrances in budgetary accounting. 
I don’t think this feature to be worth the extra clerical 
and machine time it must take. By forgoing this we 
can make needed distributions of our actual expendi- 
tures that otherwise would require an additional opera- 
tion. My advice would be that each district contem- 
plating such purchases study its own needs thoroughly 
and procure the machine which will best fill these needs. 

Las Vegas, Nev.: Survey your needs. Change from 
manual to machine accounting progressively, one serv- 
ice at a time, and use the services of a trained operator. 

Long Beach, Calif.: Be sure that your documents are 
so arranged that they will feed into the accounting ma- 
chines. 

Louisville, Ky.: Analyze what is now being done in 
district. Set up what is needed. Work with several 
vendors in planning program. Select on basis of service 
available, program planned, and costs involved. 

Madison, Wis.: The changeover process will be diffi- 
cult, with blood, sweat and tears. Do not expect over- 
night results. It will take from four to six months to 
master technics and methods. 

Memphis, Tenn.: Expect trouble. Realize the fact 
that machine accounting does not eliminate all prob- 
lems. Take ample time. Plan, plan, plan! 

Minneapolis: First review the operations as they are 
conducted at the present time. Find out what machines 
are on the market (salesmen will give you plenty of 
help). Ascertain how the machines will fit into your 
operations and how much the machines will cost by 
purchase or by rental. 

Muskegon, Mich.: Take ample time to investigate 
types of machines available to serve intended purposes. 
Check adaption to future requirements. 

New Orleans: Analyze what you want your account- 
ing system to do. Visit other systems and confer with 
equipment salesmen and system specialists. (Cont. p. 82) 


AN AVERAGE of $2500 in coins is sorted, counted and packaged each 
afternoon of the school week at Tucson, Ariz. The coins are part of the 
$4000 average daily receipts from 51 school cafeterias. The first “load” 
arrives about 2:45 p.m.; the counting is completed by 5 p.m. During the 
school year ended June 1957, nearly $700,000 in lunch funds was han- 
dled in this manner. John Timbers, assistant busi ger, estimates 
that the work of at least two half-time employes is saved by this mechani- 
zation. The sorter separates and counts the coins at the same time. 
Visible dials on the counter attachment of the packaging machine en- 
able the operator to doublecheck for accuracy. 



































What advice for districts contemplating machine accounting? 





Oakland, Calif.: In answer to this question, we shall 
make reference only to advanced tab accounting ma- 
chines. The whole operation on tab accounting should 
be planned; however, each step should be tested before 
installation of the system is attempted. Do not start the 
second step until the first step has been sufficiently well 
established. 

Oak Park, Ill. (Elementary No. 97): Do everything by 
mechanized accounting and keep your accounting on an 
accrual basis; to me this is the fundamental reason for 
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Oak Park, Mich., finds many 
uses for coin handling ma- 
chines, including the counting 
of cafeteria and bookstore 
receipts and the handling of 
cash from athletics and stu- 
dent-sponsored activities. As- 
signed to the high school, 
the machines are sufficiently 
portable to be brought to 
the superintendent's office for 
occasional use, reports Supt. 
James N. Pepper. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.: Be sure your entire program is 
well planned and your system set up by very competent 
and informed personnel. Get the best machine operator 
you can find; he must not only know the machines, but 
must be able to see the full picture of your operation. 

Ottumwa, Iowa: Go to surrounding districts and talk 
to personnel using machines. 

Peoria, Ill.; Visit at least two other districts who have 
machine accounting before you set up your system. Use 
the benefit of their experience. 

Pittsburgh: Get a well trained machine accountant to 
set up the systems and then supervise all work. 

Portland, Ore.: A great deal of time should be spent 
in planning and setting up the new system. Make sure 
your employes are well informed and ready to make the 
change. 

Pueblo, Colo.:; Make a survey of the work you are 
doing, then plan what you want to accomplish. Get 
your operations organized; determine what you want to 
put on the machines, and how extensive you wish your 
operations to be. Then study and investigate the dif- 
ferent types and makes of machines. Have the company 
show you how to adapt the machine to your particular 
needs. Some machines have the typewriter keyboard 
for posting, some do not. If you want descriptive infor- 
mation on your ledgers or vouchers, you need to con- 
centrate on the kind of machine that will produce such 
information. Check the accumulative totals to determine 
how far you can break down your coding for distribu- 
tion purposes. 

Racine, Wis.: A super model with many totals and 
numerous gadgets is not always the answer. A careful 
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review of accounting procedures and records will often 
show that a much smaller machine can perform as well 
and with fewer headaches on repairs and operator 
training. 

Richmond, Va.: Our advice would be to craw] before 
you walk. Start with a small installation of equipment 
at the beginning and build up to its work load capacity. 
Then move to a broader coverage of functions. The ad- 
ministrative personnel should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of what machine accounting can do and what 
machine accounting cannot do. Scheduling and control 
of machine accounting should be directed through one 
administrative officer who should be responsible for see- 
ing the flow of work scheduled and who should study 
output. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Read up on the subject. Then 
have a large national firm with many years’ experience 
in the field design forms, system and procedure. 

San Diego, Calif. (San Diego County): Work with 
other districts or committees in developing standard 
forms and procedures. Cooperative purchase of stand- 
ard forms may effect savings. Be sure that bid specifi- 
cations are set up for a machine that will adequately 
perform all the operations that would be needed. When 
an existing employe is to be used as a machine operator, 
encourage that person to get some training before ac- 
tual installation of the system. 

Shreveport, La.: Let the chief accountant go to sev- 
eral offices where different machines are used; use the 
research information you can get from A.S.B.O. 

Toledo, Ohio.: Make sure you are ready. Get infor- 
mation from many users. Study all the better makes of 
equipment; one will fit your needs better than another. 

Tucson, Ariz.: Justification for the installation of ma- 
chine accounting probably will be made on payroll ap- 
plication, since the largest savings will be made in this 
department. New applications should not be given the 
machine accounting department until its present work 
is well organized. At first, mastering of jobs will be 
slow, but after two years each new application requires 
less time to master and occasionally more than one new 
job may be applied at one time. 

Washington, D.C.: At this point in its development, 
the machine accounting field has become highly com- 
petitive, and the competition has forced the manufac- 
turers to provide excellent services to the buyer or 
lessee. Services given by many of the manufacturers 
include systems and form analysis, subsequent recom- 
mendations of several alternative methods of doing your 
particular job, supervision of the installation of your 
equipment, and training your employes to operate the 
machines. The service is free. It will eliminate many 
problems for you. 

Wilmette, Ill.: Review at long range anticipated rou- 
tines and necessary supplies. Subsequent changes in 
procedures may involve costly changes in printing de- 
sign and stationery supplies. 

York, Pa.:; Determine your needs and investigate the 
possibilities. Reporting is as important as records to 
support your claims. 
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For each of Maine Township’s 4547 students, a variety of tabulating 
cards with different color bands is key-punched and verified. Purple 
banded cards so processed serve as homeroom attendance records. 
The sorter (second picture) separates and counts the cards of ab- 


SUMMARY: Almost unanimously, school business offi- 
cials have hopes and plans for enlarging their present 
machine accounting system and related services, in 
keeping with the growth of their systems. The following 
comments are typical of replies from the 107 districts: 


“We are exploring the purchasing of microfilming 
equipment and accounting equipment.” 

“Our plans are to use mechanized accounting for 
warehouse equipment inventory, high school registra- 
tion, report cards and permanent records, and personnel 
records.” 

“We are planning on transferring our purchasing, 
storeroom records, and inventory to punched-card 
accounting in the near future. Then, too, we are also 
hoping to put student records on machines shortly.” 

“I am very interested in getting started on micro- 
filming.” 

“We hope to develop a system where all record 
keeping will be done by machine accounting.” 

“We are studying our needs in regard to microfilming 
and punched card equipment.” 

“We hope to get a computer. Expansion should be 
in the areas of educational research, curriculum analysis, 
and registration. We are now working on a master 
program building problem, and probably will expand 


into full machine accounting.” 






N ONE morning of the recent flu epidemic, some 
1400 students failed to show up for classes at 
Maine Township High School, Des Plaines and Park 
Ridge, Ill. Yet the absentee report was published by 
10 a.m., a feat that could not have been accomplished 
manually even by 4 p.m., Supt. H. D. Anderson points 
out. The near miracle was performed with the aid of 
the tabulating equipment illustrated on this page. 
Attendance is only one of the many phases of stu- 
dent accounting now taken care of by automation. 
Registration, class schedules, book lists, and fee 
schedules are among the other areas served. 
Preparing the class list used to represent an entire 
summer's work of an augmented staff, and even then 
distribution was uneven. With tabular equipment the 





What are your hopes and future plans for use of mechanized methods? = 


High School Pioneers in Use of Tabular Equipment 












“We expect to extend mechanization to supply room 
activities.” 

“Future expansion into pupil accounting and census.” 

“We need new accounting equipment for inventory 
stock records and expense distribution, and microfilming 
facilities for pupils’ permanent records and some ac- 
counting records, such as cancelled checks. We could 
use facsimile copying devices, chiefly for making copies 
of pupil transcripts for college entrance and a punched- 
card system for registration, grade recording, and other 
purposes.” 

“We have been considering microfilming and the 
purchase of a facsimile copying device machine. Ma- 
chine accounting is planned for cafeteria and athletic 
fund records.” 

“We expect to purchase key punches for five high 
schools and a central tabulator of data.” 

“We expect to install equipment for student activity 
finance records and budget record keeping, as well as 
facilities for microfilming.” 

“We think these ‘do-all’ machines have been over- 
rated. In some phases of our work, an example of 
which is writing payroll checks, these machines would 
be good.” 

“We are considering microfilming of office records.” 

“A study is now in progress concerning converting 


to a punched-card system.” (Cont. on next page) 





job is done by mid-summer without extra help, Milo 
S. Johnson, director of student personnel, reports. Any 
imbalance can be noted at once and corrected. 

In other accounting areas, too, Maine Township 
business has been mechanized. For instance, payroll 
work, which would take from four to five weeks, 
if done by hand, now is completed in one week by 
machine, Harold Markworth, business manager, says. 
Other important advantages listed by Mr. Markworth 
are accuracy and the cumulative nature of the opera- 
tion. A complete record for each employe is available 
at all times. 

Maine Township reports that it was the first school 
district to install the tabular equipment of one of the 
two major systems today. + 


sentees, and the interpreter (third picture) prints on the card all in- 
formation indicated by the holes. Picture at right shows wet process 
machine, which school officials say can prodyce accurate copies of 
162 transcripts in three days, (the equivalent of 10 days of typing). 


















What are your hopes and future plans for use of mechanized methods? 


“In 20 years all of us will be doing all of these 
things. One accounting machine is on order.” 

“We are hoping to place payroll, property and equip- 
ment inventory, and state retirement reports, on tab 
equipment. Plans for microfilming old records are 
under way now.” 

“Within the next few years we will undoubtedly go 
to punched-card bookkeeping and accounting.” 

“The next change will be a machine to card-punch 
so warrant cards can be punched as vouchers are 
posted.” 

“We may microfilm our employes’ earning records 
and general ledger cards when presently provided stor- 
age for them is exhausted. Use of accounting machines 
is planned for inventory control.” 

“In the future we will be interested in one of the 
large electronic machines and in wider use of micro- 
filming.” 

“In the future we expect to do at least 95 per cent 
of all accounting by machine methods.” 

“We are considering punched-card equipment but 
have not reached any conclusions.” 

“As the number of school units increases, the problem 
of having ready access to pupil records may dictate 
a central storage of records from all school units, in 
which case microfilming could become a ‘must’ for 
this type of material.” 

“We look forward to greater use of machine appli- 
cations in testing, census reports, and pupil accounting.’ 

“We hope to expand our use of machine accounting 
to include payrolls, inventory stock and supply records, 
federal income tax and social security reports, monthly 
state retirement reports, appropriation ledger, and 
general ledger.” 

“Machine accounting is to be used in the preparing 
of cafeteria operating statements and construction-in- 
progress reports. Although we are not using micro- 
filming, this is contemplated for the near future.” 

“Stores accounting and attendance accounting are 
among the areas being considered for handling by 
machine methods.” 

“Have given some consideration to use of the punched- 
card system in pupil accounting, property accounting, 
personnel accounting, accounts payable, and census.” 

“We are planning to set up a complete encumbrance 
system and to incorporate it in the machine. We intend 
to use it also to keep a record of our inventory of equip- 
ment. An additional or larger machine to take care 
of the additional work is needed.” 
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THIS SURVEY has concentrated on the use of mech- 
anized equipment by the office of the controller or 
business manager. Subsequent articles will explore 
more thoroughly the use of machines for tests, pupil 
records, report cards, and other instructional purposes. 











“Ten to 12 new cash registers of a newer model are 
needed.” 

“Equipment is being considered to mechanize cost 
accounting for individual schools, teachers’ monthly 
reports, tuition, rentals, fees and billing.” 

“Future extension of machine accounting would 
embrace warrants to vendors, student accounting, inven- 
tory of stock, and a testing program. Microfilming for 
personnel and salary records is being considered.” 

“We will undoubtedly be compelled to make greater 
use of microfilming. Machine accounting is to be 
extended to include property records and continuing 
census of enrollment.” 

“Our system now is being surveyed by a university.” 

“Child accounting, test survey and tabulating, census 
enumeration, registration, enrollment and_ scholastic 
records are among the areas for which we may use 
machines in the future.” 

“Inventory and warehouse stock are to be added 
to our machine accounting areas. Also, we are inter- 
ested in the money counters and wrappers. Cost of 
labor will force us to use more machines.” 

“We are now having a study made on the possi- 
bilities of converting our appropriation and general 
ledger to machine bookkeeping.” 

“In two new 1600 capacity senior high schools we 
are now designing, we are providing space for future 
installation of machines.” 

“Microfilming has to come or else we will be drowned 
in our own effluent. Coding and indexing still seem 
to be the big problem 

“Student accounts, enrollment records, and more sta- 
tistical reports are among the areas to be mechanized. 
We plan to add one more tabulator, one reproducer, 
and one multiplier.” 

“Our plans are: to place all stores accounting, requi- 
sitioning, billing and so forth on tabulating equipment. 
Our hopes are: personnel that can keep pace with the 
technical progress, and dry process copying machines 
that will reproduce all colors and inks and make numer- 
ous copies quickly.” 
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... WITH THE MOST COMPLETE SCHOOL ACCOUNTING PLAN 


Of course, nobody really punishes an administrator with 
blackboard assignments. 


Nevertheless, he’ll save himself a lot of financial headaches 
with the new Burroughs school accounting plan which 
incorporates the unparalleled speed and flexibility of 
Burroughs numerical or typing Sensimatic. And, as ever 
more students pour into our schools year after year, the 
need for complete, accurate, instantly available financial 
data becomes increasingly obvious. 





The new Burroughs plan brings complete mechanization 
of descriptive accounting to school systems. Look at these 
benefits: Greater productivity with less effort. Improved 


Burroughs 
D 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trademarks. 
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accuracy. Smoother work flow. Split-second availability 
of all the figure-facts you want when you want them. 


Even a newly trained operator can race through revenue 
accounting, budgetary accounting, check writing, payroll, 
student activity accounting. She can switch from job to 
job at the flick of a knob. 


There's a free booklet about this 
work- and time-saving plan. You 
can get your copy by calling our 
nearby branch office. Or write to 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS Sensimatic Accounting Machines 








YS KIDS PAY 
FOR COUMT- 


Convert into terms of money, the time 
consumed by teachers and office em- 
ployees in performing such tasks as 
counting lunch receipts—it means that 
much less for teachers and teachers’ 
salaries! 

A Long Island schoo!* made a study 
—found that counting and wrapping 
coins consumed 1,700 hours a year. 
With a Klopp Coin Counter the time 
was cut to 200 hours. The savings: 
$2,400. 

Are you missing a similar savings op- 
portunity by continuing to count man- 


KLOPP 


COIN 
COUNTER 


Electric 
and 
manual 
models. 
ip 


14) Also 
2 Sorters 


*Name on request 


LOPP_ENGINEERING, INC. 


35551 Schoolcraft Road 
Livonia, Michigan 





Please send catalog and prices on 
Klopp Counters & Klopp Sorters. 


School 
City 


Per 





In Canada: E. A. Horton Sales, itd., 
3071 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 











A.A.S.A. at Cleveland 
(Continued From Page 64) 

Governor Williams, frequently men- 
tioned as a 1960 Democratic presi- 
dential candidate, said that demands 
on education are too staggering to be 
met with present facilities. 

“Even if the sputniks had never 
occurred, we would still need a mas- 
sive rebuilding of our educational 
plant and a new look at whether our 
educational system is giving our young 
people the depth of training they 
need to cope with the rapidly chang- 
ing pattern of life,” he declared. He 
added: “The cold fact is that we are 
limping along in this second half of 
the century with educational facilities 
designed in and for the first half.” 

To the question, “Can our deficien- 
cies be resolved?” the governor gave 
an emphatic Yes. He explained: “The 
way to afford education is through 
national policies and programs which 
do two things at the same time: Give 
education the assistance it needs now, 
and concurrently achieve full produc- 
tion and employment and a constantly 
increasing gross national product to 
provide the wealth to pay the bill. It’s 
a circle that feeds upon itself. The 
more skilled our people are in the 
arts and sciences, the greater the 
potential of wealth we can produce; 
and the greater our wealth, the more 
we can afford to expand education.” 

The importance of prompt action 
was stressed by the governor, who 
had stepped from a Michigan National 
Guard plane only 15 minutes before 
the program. Said he: “It is now 
March 1958. How much longer can 
we wait for action commensurate with 
the need? The people of the nation, 
I believe, are tired of waiting. They 


want education to have whatever it 
needs to do the job. Let’s get going 
now. Let’s be done with halfhearted 
measures, with small proposals, with 
complacency in any form.” 

Governor Williams said that, while 
providing for the physical require- 
ments of education, we must at the 
same time restore the prestige of the 
intellectual life to American society. 

“Without accepting the Soviet meth- 
ods, or sharing their aims, American 
education and American intellectual 
life can be given a countervailing 
fervor and missionary zeal for democ- 
racy and world peace. Let us give 
our young people a sense of exuber- 
ance, of great adventure, of a whole 
world of new frontiers,” he concluded. 


Chester Bowles Sees Conflict 
in Secondary Education 

“Mankind is entitled to something 
better than peace by terror,” school 
administrators were told by Chester 
Bowles, former ambassador to India 
and former governor of Connecticut, 
and now a candidate for senator there. 

“There's nothing wrong with the 
ideas on which this country has been 
founded, but our beliefs in these ideas 
and our willingness to put them to 
work has been missing in recent 
years,” Mr. Bowles said. He con- 
tinued: “The peoples of other coun- 
tries judge us by our own standards, 
but we have turned our back on the 
spirit of the American revolution and 
have drifted away from our own val- 
ues in a world that is crying for these 
values. The time has come to take 
these old values, to reaffirm them, and 
to focus them upon the new problems 
with which we are confronted today. 

(Continued on Page 88) 


AT BALLOT BOX: When Cleveland votes were added to those of other two 
regions, a resounding Yes was shown for all 10 resolutions. Below: J. Dan 
Hull, U.S. Office of Education, and Supt. J. H. McBride, Norwalk, Ohio. 
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A. C. KALMBACH, President of 
the Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


FOUR OF THE many interesting books published by the 
Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM has greatly simplified the accounting procedure of the Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


“Our ational System 
saves us *11 400 a year... 


pays for itself every 9 months!”’—kalmbach Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


“Our National System makes it 
easier for us to analyze sales because 
it supplies us with detailed business 
information in concise form,” writes 
A. C. Kalmbach, President of the 
Kalmbach Publishing Co. “This is 
just one of the many ways in which 
our Natienals have increased the 
efficiency and economy of our oper- 
ation. 

“Our National Bookkeeping Sys- 
tem completes all our accounting 
work with speed and efficiency. It 


eliminates costly overtime work, and 
at the same time, makes it possible for 
us to complete end-of-month state- 
ments on time. In all, our National 
System reduces our work load by 
approximately 630 hours per month. 

“Our National System saves us at 
least $11,400 a year, pays for itself 
every 9 months!” 


CHO DL 


President of the Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. For complete information, call 
your nearby National representative to- 
day. He’s listed in the yellow 

pages of your phone book. 6aR* 


_ “TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, — 


wer paper (No Carson Required) 





We have the powerhouse, but must 
put it to work.” 

Similarily, Mr. Bowles believes, 
nothing is wrong with the objectives 
of American education, and the cur- 
rent criticism is merely part of the 
continuing challenge to the school sys- 
tem. The current “pulling and hauling 
within the profession,” in his opinion, 


velopment of a well balanced young 
personality and the pressure on uni- 
versities to provide graduates with 
solid factual background and intellec- 
tual and moral values. The two diver- 
gent, although equally valid, objec- 
tives meet in head-on collision in the 
middle years of the secondary school, 
and some kind of rational compromise 
or merger seems essential, the speaker 


will lead to a marked strengthening 
of our American schools. 
Existing conflicts are the 
two concepts which originate at op- 
posite extremes of the educational sys- 
tem, Mr. Bowles thinks: the emphasis 
of the elementary school on the de- 


stated. 
result of 


Says “Operation Schoolboy” 
Hasn’t Had First Count-Down 
“Before anyone can assert confi- 


dence in our long-term future, our 


America’s choice for 
trouble-free protection _ 
at low cost! 


Ped 
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DOUBLEWALL CONSTRUCTION ... 
STAINLESS STEEL OUTER CASE 


In leading schools across the coun- 
try the No. 1 choice for padlock 
protection is Master! Find out how 
readily Master combination pad- 
locks will fit your needs . . . and 
our budget. Write today for fact- 
filled brochure. 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 
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Master Padlocks 
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nation shall have to undertake and 
carry through Operation Schoolboy, 
the most important governmental op- 
eration of all because it undergirds 
the nation’s entire future—economic, 
social, cultural, governmental and sci- 
entific.” Such was the appraisal by 
John A. Perkins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, who until March 
| of this year was on leave of absence 
as U.S. Undersecretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare. 

Dr. Perkins recalled that when it 
was alleged that the satellite and mis- 
sile operations had been slowed by 
poor governmental organization with- 
in the Pentagon, Congress immediate- 
ly held hearings and the President and 
vital committees of the Congress 
pledged that the situation would be 
rectified. 

“Contrast the national determina- 
tion to be efficiently self-governing in 
this matter with its lethargy with re- 
spect to Operation Schoolboy,” Dr. 
Perkins said, continuing: “It isn’t much 
of an exaggeration to say that Opera- 
tion Schoolboy hasn’t as yet had its 
first count-down, although it has been 
sitting on the launching pad since 
1948. The failure to launch Operation 
Schoolboy challenges our capacity as 
a people to be self-governing.” If 
Schoolboy U.S.A. is to match School- 
boy U.S.S.R., the speaker said, Ameri- 
cans must do more than give lip serv- 
ice to its importance to our national 
well-being. 

President Perkins then proceeded to 
review the history of education in this 
country, beginning with 1642, in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and the 
significant steps taken by the national 
government during the following cen- 
tury. Reference was made to the 
Land-Grant College Act of 1862, the 
more recent federal vocational legis- 
lation of 1917, and other instances in 
which education has received support 
from the federal government. He de- 
cried the outmoded geographical or- 
ganization of districts and the result- 
ing uneven school tax income. 

While state aid during the last 15 
years has increased 30 per cent so 
that today it is responsible for 39 per 
cent of the revenue of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the 48 
state governments have not been able 
to launch Operation Schoolboy, as 
was hoped, because they, too, have 
their problems, Dr. Perkins pointed 
out. 

Taking note of three obstructions to 
the “education program so carefully 
conceived in the national interest,” 
the speaker said that these are: (1) 
fear of federal control, (2) the racial 
segregation issue, and (3) the church . 
versus state issue. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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B3461—MILTON: 24” x 20” vitreous 
china lavatory with back, 8” centers. 


B4012—MERCURY: Vitreous china 
drinking fountain with glass filler. 
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B6911—LAWTON: Vitreous china 
wall hung washout urinal; extended shields. 


B6782—SULTAN: Vitreous china 
syphon jet, wall hung bow!. 


THE 
/ SCULPTURED 
LOOK 


Briggs combines a new design in commercial 
plumbing fixtures with more than 70 years 
of vitreous china experience! 


Briggs now brings the simplicity of sculptured form to commer- 
cial plumbing ware—in a complete new line designed by Harley 
Earl, Inc. These vitreous china fixtures are built to quality stand- 
ards set by more than 70 years of continuous experience in 
manufacturing fine vitreous china. Available in any of Briggs 
six compatible colors or white. Complete specifications on request. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR RESIDENTIAL, 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


BRIGGS 
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No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features” as 


* GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

*& MORE LEG COMFORT 

* UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

%* FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

% BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 


The Strongest 
Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 


TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS 


SMOOTH, SANITARY TOPS 
of Brown or New Light Finish 
“Qualite” Masonite Presdwood, 
Formica and Resilyte in many 
patterns and colors. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SPACE-SAVING, 
PORTABLE, MULTIPLE-USE EQUIPMENT 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2734 S. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 





Provided federal laws are conceived 
and administered by men who are 
thoroughly grounded in the free spirit 
of American education and by men 
who believe fundamentally in the im- 
portance of education as a community 
enterprise, the chances of a federal 
government doing its part are good, 
President Perkins believes. He charged 
that if educators in the states and the 
federal government can't get together, 
this is tantamount to saying that 
Americans are incapable of efficient 
self-government in respect to the most 
basic of all governmental functions, 
and this, in time, will lead to the loss 
of our right to govern ourselves. 

Dr. Perkins concluded: “America 
can't have good government and poor 
schools at the same time. Educators 
need only to refuse to be collabora- 
tionists with those who are actually no 
friends of the public schools when the 
latter raise the cry of ‘federal control.’ 
We can have Operation Schoolboy if 
we have the wisdom and dedication.” 


Urges U.S. Leadership 
in Underdeveloped Countries 
“Freedom” and “science” are two 
words that come with increasing fre- 
quency from the lips of men, ob- 
served Reuben G. Gustavson, president 
and executive director of Resources 
for the Future, Washington, D.C. 
The United States did not seek the 
position of world leadership, but now 
that we occupy it, it is our destiny to 
fulfill it, Dr. Gustavson stated. This 
means, he said, accepting the respon- 
sibility for helping underdeveloped 
countries conquer poverty and disease 
within a framework of democracy. 
The standard of living enjoved by 
any country is directly related to the 
amount of energy available to the peo- 


ple of that country to carry on its 
work, Dr. Gustavson pointed out. Thus 
the advent of atomic power from the 
conversion of matter into energy brings 
the possibility of a higher standard of 
living for all the nations of the earth, 
provided the large capital investment 
required to establish an atomic energy 
program can be arranged for any 
country. 

The scientist reviewed at length the 
major strides forward resulting from 
scientific research, and asked: “What 
are the implications for education?” 
In part answer, Dr. Gustavson de- 
clared that since all sciences are be- 
coming increasingly quantitative in 
character, the teaching of mathe- 
matics, which is the language of 
quantitative data, holds growing im- 
portance for schools. More research 
in math curriculums for Grades 5 
to 9 needs to be done because it 
is in these years that the antagonism 
for mathematics seems to be born. It 
is important, too, it was indicated, 
that high school students with talents 
for mathematics, physics and chemis- 
try should be made aware of the possi- 
bility of using these tools in biology, 
a field “which is ripe for great ad- 
vances,” along with biochemistry, bio- 
physics and radiochemistry. 

Underdeveloped countries are look- 
ing to science and technology to 
achieve their goals of freedom, said 
Dr. Gustavson, “but the big question 
is whether they will work out the 
answer under the influence of democ- 
racy or of totalitarian government.” 


Awards and Citations 
Presented to Hunt, Others 
Once again Herold C. Hunt, Charles 
W. Eliot professor of education at 
(Continued on Page 92) 


ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS’ OFFICERS: (top row) Jim Callen, American School Board 
Journal; C. H. Clawson, Brodhead-Garrett Co.; William Widerman, John J. Nesbitt, Inc., 
and Kemp Huber, Weber Costello Company; (front row) Ellsworth C. Dent, Coronet In- 
structional Films; retiring president, John Rowe, Encyclopaedia Britannica; new president, 
Richard Chapman, Mutschler Brothers Co., and assistant secretary, Mrs. Paul Crabtree, 
substituting for her husband, the executive secretary. 
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Unique, new decorative effects are possible 
with Texture-Lite side panels, a Miller ex- 
clusive, optional with Richmond. Open top 
lancings in the metal sides provide surface 
interest while shielding the lamps from direct 
view. Texture is accentuated and “brought to 
life’ as light filters through the hooded open- 
ings. Appearance is softly luminous, subtle, 
and ever-changing. And with Texture-Lite the 
Richmond’s clean, shallow styling is greatly 
enhanced. 


featuring... 
Luminous Texture-Lite Side Panels 
Flexibility of Design and Application 


5°¢r 


x 25°L Shielding 


Only The Richmond Offers These Features! s . ‘ Fie 
J Miller’s new Richmond Series offers an exciting 


and unique combination of features to meet both 
aesthetic and functional lighting design needs for 
schools, offices, and stores. Shallow, straight-sided, 
and cleanly styled — these fixtures provide wide 
flexibility of design and application. Richmonds are 
well engineered, sturdily built, and attractively 
priced. 

BUILT IN CHANNEL CONNECTOR FOR U SHAPED TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC Truly coordinated design throughout any instal- 

2 LP. UNITS xelalthichit midelalilaltiol ty SIDE RAILS ‘ € > . . ° . . 

Se Alniiala  Picdincelae? te PPP OORRE ict lation is made possible by a choice of: Decorative 

Texture-Lite, Opaque Metal, or Plastic Side Panels; 
two different shielding assemblies; and 2 or 4-Lamp 
units in 4 or 8-ft. lengths. 

A subtle sparkle for added decorative effect is 
achieved on two of the Richmond units by means 
of a prismatic plastic strip. This strip provides 45° 
cross-wise shielding without increasing fixture depth. 

For complete catalog information and perform- 

. ance data on the new Richmond contact your 
ib danlen i edahn upset re tak Miller Representative or write Dept. R-558, The 
| Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 


THE miller COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


In Canada: CURTIS LIGHTING OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 





Harvard University, journeyed to an 
4.A.S.A. convention city to receive 
for the third time (and to take pos- 
session of the illuminated scroll) the 
American Education Award for 1958 
of the Associated Exhibitors. 

Referring to the superintendency 
even now as “an anxious and uncer- 
tain profession which reflects the anx- 
ieties and uncertainties of the society 
which created it,” Dr. Hunt said that 
nevertheless the new and greater in- 
terest in schools is a reflection of the 
concern of the American people today 
concerning the purposes and objec- 
tives of education. 


Triple assurance also came to Lil- 
lard E. Law, executive head of the 
Gambier, Ohio, schools for the last 
three years, and Nolan Estes, elemen- 
tary school principal of Waco, Tex., as 
they accepted for the third time the 
S. D. Shankland Memorial scholar- 
ships for graduate study in school ad- 
ministration. 

Presentation of the past president's 
key was made to Philip J. Hickey at 
the Tuesday afternoon meeting by 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and past president 
of the A.A.S.A. 

—Leo E. BuEHRING 


uirra-moveRN Valley Woods School 


- 


This ultra-modern ‘Valley Woods’ School, in 
Birmingham, Michigan, was designed by Eberle 
M. Smith, Architect and Engineer to incorporate 
the latest and finest innovations in school con- 
struction. NATIONAL Clocks were high on the 
list of specified equipment, from the Master 
Control Clock to the flush built-in room clocks and 
double-faced corridor clocks, as well as closed 
circuit Fire Alarm System. 


The flush NATIONAL Master Clock, ELECTRO- 
MATICALLY synchronizes all room and corridor 
clocks, automatically handles the programming 
of all class movements, ringing a complete day’s 
program of signals without error or supervision 
by school personnel. A view of the works that 
provide these features is shown removed from 
their recessed cabinet. If any clock or clocks 
should run slow, this selective system, thru its “3rd 
wire’ feature, will automatically correct those 
clocks, leaving all others in the system unaffected. 
This unique feature saves hours of manual reset- 
ting and confusion. 


@ Brochures describing all National clocks and signal 
equipment, available on request. 


CORRIDOR CLOCK 


MASTER TIME 
AND PROGRAM > 


CONTROL 





The Master Program Clock, 
tuned to Arlington time, regu- 
lates all clocks in the sys- 
tem, guaranteeing correct time 
every time, all the time. The 
Program Control features a 
removable drum, making it 
possible to change schedules 
at your desk. Style shown is 
flush-mounted in wall recess. 





"Once 


Write for your free copies of 
Upon a 

informative story of TIME, 
written expressly for school 
children. 


NATIONAL TIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION” 


21800 WYOMING AVENUE 


DETROIT 37, MICHIGAN 





San Francisco 


Attracts 4500 


In San Francisco, March 8 to 11, 
some 4500 western administrators and 
exhibitors engaged in their triennial 
roundup. Delegates did some hard 
riding to corral all the speakers, as 
some events were scheduled for hilltop 
spots and others for water sites. 

The arena served both as exhibit 
hall and auditorium, and speakers at 
the general sessions used open mouths 
to reach the wide open spaces (bal- 
conies) where their audience was 
encamped. Participants in the last 
roundup headed for the Cow Palace, 
where the Associated Exhibitors, none 
too jovial over attendance at their ex- 
hibits, put on a snappy variety show, 
after re-giving their annual award to 
Herold C. Hunt of Harvard. 


Dr. Willis Lists Pressures, 
Counterpressures on Schools 

Tall local headlines went to Benja- 
min C. Willis, general superintendent 
of Chicago schools, who, speaking of 
pressures on the schools today, said to 
a general session audience: 

“One of our difficulties is the scape- 
goating of education and the irrespon- 
sible criticism of our schools, fed by 
self-interest and set upon distortions of 
fact. I know these are strong words— 
the sort that look so damaging out of 
context. The teaching profession is 
accustomed to criticism, and it is noth- 
ing new for the older generation to 
deplore the manners, morals and spell- 
ing of the young.” 

Other pressures Dr. Willis cited are 
rising school enrollments from a mo- 
bile and growing America, and a 
shortage of rooms, seats, teachers, lab- 
oratory beakers, and, of course, always 
money. 

But there are counterforces to these 
pressures, Dr. Willis declared. Among 
these are “voices of understanding,”— 
a ground swell of support for the 
whole gamut of disciplines, with spe- 
cific strength attaching to the social 
sciences. 

“If we were afraid for a while that 
the publicity given to Russia’s alleg- 
edly heavy concentration upon a sci- 
ence curriculum would provoke a 
similar curricular imbalance in this 
country we need not have worried. 
Scientists themselves raised some of 
the loudest voices for balance. 

“The great challenge to all of us 
for the future is to find ways to inspire 
and encourage our young people to 
fulfill their highest potential. Their 
future and ours depend upon the twin 
forces of mind pa pay These dis- 
tinguish mankind and make of our 
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The LINOVENTILATOR System meets the exacting re- 
quirements for schoolroom heating-ventilating as estab- 
lished by recognized authorities. 


It has been designed for economy, efficiency and 
functional beauty, with remarkable savings in instal- 
lation and operating costs. This has been made possible 
by unique Vulcan engineering that introduces an en- 
tirely new concept in heating and ventilating. 

NO DAMPERS REQUIRED 

LOW INSTALLATION AND OPERATING COSTS 

ELIMINATES NEED FOR AUXILIARY RADIATION 

SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 

LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


NO WIND “BLOW-THROUGH" 

















Vulcan Utility Cabinets can be used with 
Linoventilator or Linovector Radiation. Can be 
installed in individual units or wall-to-wall. 
Choice of 8 standard Vulcan baked enamel 
colors with matching inlaid Formica tops. 


Write For Catalog LV-400 . . . Today! 


"Trademark Reg. 





specify the 
sharpener with... 
STEEL GEARS 


BOSTON KS 
** Jack-of -all-trades”’ 


unequalled performance 
new, positive position on pencil 
guide 
no fall-out, no waste 

5% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 
strong “‘bridge-like design’”’ stand 
with steel rack 


BOSTON RANGER 
“King of the heavy duty 

pencil sharpeners”’ 

3 points adjust outside 

heavy-duty double bearings and 

Speed Cutters assure perfect points 

easy-locking stainless steel 

receptacle 

takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Send for free comprehensive school report 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools—Booklet L. 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Carnden 1, New Jersey 











Courtesy of San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


CLASSROOM CLINIC attracts interested delegates. Pupils from Grades 
2 to 6 in one San Francisco school demonstrate a papier-mache workshop. 
Elizabeth Baylin, teacher, directs children in making animals for carousel. 


material achievements either a delight 
or a sorrow. Mind and spirit together 
acquaint us with beauty and compas- 
sion, with honor and faith. These 
values are the true substance of civil- 
ization, and it is they which will keep 
our mastery of the universe in per- 
spective. 

“Upon them and not upon orbiting 
satellites depends man’s sense of his 
own identity; in them he finds the 
meaning of his endeavors. It is toward 
such values that the partnership of 
school and child and community in 
education must direct its energies, for 
there lie truly unlimited horizons.” 


Asks for More Research 
on Ideal Class Size 

Class size came in for some sprightly 
arguments in one group session. Wil- 
lard B. Spalding, chairman of the di- 
vision of education at Portland State 
College, Portland, Ore., pleaded for 
much more research. The only sure 
thing about class size is that “within 
limits a class is neither large nor small, 
but thinking makes it so.” And that 
statement is based on T.C. research at 
Columbia. 

Dr. Spalding called for a restudy of 
the relation of achievement to class 
size. He wants more research on TV 
teaching and thinks that in current 
studies class size is not the only vari- 
able; as important, in his judgment, 
are the changes in methods of teach- 
ing. Too, he thinks the personality of 
the teacher may easily be more sig- 
nificant than the size of class taught. 


Some teachers, too, may be_ better 
suited for, or.more content in, large 
classes than in small classes. 


Calls Thinking Emotional 
on Merit Rating 

Merit rating came in for debate at 
San Francisco, as at the other two re- 
gionals. “Merit rating has become an 
emotionalized label with highly nega- 
tive connotations,” Gale Rose told the 
audience at one group session. Mr. 
Rose is research director of the Utah 
School Merit Study. The label does 
not communicate accurately the mean- 
ing of current constructive thinking 
on the problem, he asserted. 

“When we talk about a merit pro- 
gram we are talking about something 
pretty big and of serious consequence 
in the total school operation,” Mr. 
Rose declared. “We are talking about 
an evaluation program of considerable 
complexity, and we are talking about 
a salary program that does not operate 
automatically, by itself. 

“To put the matter plainly, we are 
talking about personnel administration 
of a type that few school administra- 
tors have ever tried, and for which 
perhaps few are really well prepared. 

“This is not meant as a condemna- 
tion, because these functions have 
seldom been required as a part of a 
superintendent's or a principal's job 
description. Neither school boards nor 
professional associations have seen 
these as important or necessary func- 
tions. May I suggest that one of the 
important questions before us now in 
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Good thing for Joshua that 


INSWHEROGK 
had not been invented 


Why did those walls of Jericho come tumbling down when Joshua's loud 
trumpets blasted? 


Suppose the sounds shook the walls to pieces? They couldn’t absorb sounds, 
maybe? 


What if those walls had been made of Insulrock Slabs, that absorbed 
Joshua’s shattering sounds? Joshua might not have been famous. 


Insulrock absorbs sounds. The air spaces that honeycomb Insulrock Build- 
ing Slabs—used as walls, non-bearing partitions and exposed acoustical ceilings— 
trap and deaden up to 85% of clashing, disturbing surface-reflected noises in 
factory, office, assembly, and school rooms, and in hallways. 








Ceilings are a bonus. 


Handsome modern Insulrock Insulrock exposed acoustical ceilings cost nothing when roofs have been 
walls add beauty and sound-silenc- decked with Insulrock Slabs, laid easily, speedily, economically, in year ‘round 
ing efficiency to the best form of weather, on wood or steel framing. The underside of the same Insulrock Roof 
modern building designs Decking makes the free ceiling—off-white, good-looking “as is,” random-tex- 

tured, simple to paint and keep clean. So the ceiling really is free, you see. 


Insulrock Building Slabs are made of special long fibers pressure-bonded 
with portland cement into pre-cut short or long slabs quickly applied to 
wood or steel framing. Incombustible. (Listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories.) Resistant to all weather wear, insects, fungi. Effective insulation 
advantages that cut heating and air-conditioning costs. Practical, economi- 
cal base for built-up roofing—for quickly installed non-bearing walls— 
for exposed acoustical ceilings. 


Send for the Insulrock catalogue 


Tat-ieligeled.4 


Division of The Flintkote Company 


INSULROCK COMPANY 
Sales Office: EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
Plants: LINDEN, NEW JERSEY + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA + NORTH JUDSON, INDIANA 
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American public school administration 
is to determine whether they are.” 


Says School Lunch Shouldn’‘t 
Have to Pay Own Way 

The school lunch program is still a 
sort of Cinderella and is having a hard 
time competing for the time of teach- 
ers and administrators occupied with 
responsibilities of longer standing, 
Oregon’s state superintendent, Rex 
Putnam, told a group session. 

“In many schools, the school lunch 
is still a restaurant service quite unre- 
lated to education,” Mr Putnam de- 
clared. “To attain the long-term goal 





of the lunch program, namely, im- 
proved physical and social well-being 
through good nutrition, the program 
must be given recognition in the cur- 
riculum. And there must be time in 
the school day when teachers give 
planned direction to the thinking of 
children on the subject of nutrition. 

“There should be a time for eating 
and a place for eating so that the 
lunch program does not have to com- 
pete with the noon movie, the noon 
dance, or some other forms of school 
recreation. 

“When the lunch program is recog- 
nized as a part of education, the gov- 


Here is the 


DISTINGUISHED 
APPEARANCE 
that only 


HAWS 
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HAWS Model 77 is a brilliant departure from 
stereotyped drinking facilities... ready to match the 
imagination and dignity of your project, superbly 
styled, precision-engineered. Model 77 is a semi- 
recessed wall fountain—in durable vitreous china, 
available in striking colors, with automatic volume 
and pressure controls. And the same design is avail- 
able in stainless steel (Model 73); or in remarkably 
tough, lightweight fiberglass (Model 69, in choice of 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Ask for HAWS 
compiete 


new catalog, too! 


colors at no extra cost). 


For nearly 50 years, HAWS has provided finer drink- 
ing facilities to match forward-looking architectural 


design. Here’s a design in vitreous china, stainless 
steel and fiberglass worthy of your attention. 





DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


1441 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 





ernmental units will carry the costs 
for the food services center and the 
staff employed there as they now carry 
the costs for classrooms and teachers 
of skill subjects and other components 
of the curriculum. 

“As long as the revenues from the 
lunchroom are expected to pay costs 
of kitchen equipment, utilities, salaries 
for cooks, and maintenance and repair, 
the. cost of the lunch will be prohibi- 
tive to many children,” Mr. Putnam 
declared. 


Involving Citizens in 
State School Program 

Another chief state school officer, 
J. W. Edgar of Texas, told how groups 
of citizens can be involved continu- 
ously in the public school program on 
a statewide basis and at the same time 
local initiation and local control can 
be preserved. 

He mentioned permanent advisory 
commissions, temporary advisory com- 
missions, advisory conferences, co- 
operative projects with education 
associations, research projects, and 
legislative interim committees to study 
education. All of these groups have 
been used to good effect in Texas. 


Says Federal Control More 
Beneficial Than Frightening 

To another group, Hollis P. Allen, 
professor of education at Claremont 
Graduate Schools, Claremont, Calif., 
gave a historical recital of federal 
benefit to schools through overcoming 
lethargy and social lag in the states. 

“Evidence is considerable that the 
much maligned ‘federal control’ has 
been beneficial,” Dr. Allen asserted. 
“Many times the federal government 
has seemed to have greater educa- 
tional insight and foresight than are 
possessed by the rank and file of 
states. One is led to the conclusion 
that those who use the term ‘federai 
control’ the loudest are either unin- 
formed or seeking a smoke screen for 
other reasons that they do not wish to 
disclose. 

“With a Congress prodded by the 
public clamor inspired by sputnik, are 
we to get more piecemeal imbalance 
or are we to get the support for a real 
series of state school systems suffi- 
ciently strong to be able to provide the 
means and make the emergency adap- 
tations to meet the needs of our day?” 
The Claremont professor put the ques- 
tion but did not answer it. 


How to Get and Keep 
Good Board Members 
How to get and keep better board 
members—that was the topic given 
Velma Linford, Wyoming's state su- 
perintendent. Her advice was this: 
Define the school board member’s 
réle clearly. Help him establish his 
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Whatever the classroom, 


start your planning with this basic 


all-purpose Chair and Desk unit by... j HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


An ideal, lightweight unit to meet ever-changing classroom 
requirements, the Trimline lifting-lid desk and chair are as functional as 
they are beautiful. The one-piece lid has two, fully enclosed, adjustable 
friction hinges which hold the lid in any position and permit silent 
closing. Legs criss-cross beneath book box giving added strength and, 
since they do not extend through the box, affording greater book box 
capacity. Desks with HeyWoodite solid plastic, laminated plastic or 
solid wood tops are available in nine graded sizes from 20" to 30". 
Chairs with HeyWoodite solid plastic or solid wood seats and backs are 


available in eight graded sizes. 








An outstanding feature of the entire line of 


Heywood Deluxe 
y Oo Hey wood-Wakefield portable chairs is their 
oval tubular steel frame construction. All 


Portable Seating joints are welded to make the frame a 
sturdy, integral unit which will stand up 
offers comfort under continuous use. Ample splay of the 
legs assures absolute stability. Seats on all 


models operate independently of frames, 


and durability 


allowing for closer back-to-back spacing 
. and ease of ingress and egress. 

comparable to fixed Whether deep coil spring seat or ply- 
wood model, each chair has been properly 


auditorium seating proportioned to provide maximum comfort, 


Write today for your complete catalog 
of Heywood-W akefield classroom and 
auditorium seating. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
DIVISION 


Menominee, Michigan 
Gardner, Massachusetts 

EST. 1826 Newport, ‘Tennessee 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada 





wanted: by 10,170 public 


school administrators, their 


THE Nations 
Schools 
assistants & business managers 


plus 8134 other paid subscribers who are important in the public school field 


1 


10,170 school administrators, their assistants and business man- 
agers pay for subscriptions* to THE NATION Ss SCHOOLS. 
This is the largest paid audience among the top management 
group in the public school field ever achieved by any compa- 
rable magazine—and is a continuation of the leadership of 
Tue Nations ScHoo.s in this evidence of “wantedness” by 
school administrative officers that has prevailed for more than 
twenty-three years. The reason is clear: THE NATION s SCHOOLS 
provides an alert, authoritative and interesting editorial service 
covering the entire range of professional, educational and busi- 
ness interests of the professional educational 


a ool and business leaders of American public 
oer ] school education, today, as it has since its 


founding in 1928. 





®*Based on an analysis of paid circulation of the November 1957 issue, the latest for which figures are available. 
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HUBBERT 


Steam Jacketed 
COOKING KETTLES 
Fully Automatic 
Electrically Heated 


Hubbert presents Model EHK-SR, 
a completely self-contained cooking 
unit that permits greater flexibility 
in kitchens employing multiple units, 
since each fully automatic unit is 
fired separately. 

Available in 20 to 80 gallon sizes; 
engineered for lifetime service and 
complete safety in operation. 


Write for Folder A-23. Address ' 


Dept. N. 


HUBBERT 


1311 PONCA ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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LIVE TELECAST at San 
Francisco convention 
was titled: “Space to 
Learn in a Space Age.” 
Art Linkletter emceed 
the program, panel 
members of which are 
shown seated below. 


role. Assist him and other members of 
the board in setting up board policies. 
Remember that in the daily process of 
working with board members and 
building their prestige, your own pres- 
tige will improve at the same time. 

“Let’s look at ourselves,” Miss Lin- 
ford urged. “Are we people who can 
inspire the continuing exertion of 
strong lay leaders? Do we discuss such 
questions as: Why do we have a 
school? What is its purpose? How 
can we achieve it? 

“Schools mimic society, and we are 
likely to have the kind of school in 
the community that the society in that 
community demands. We will have 
the kind of boards that society dic- 
tates, but we can keep good board 
members in various ways: by good 
publicity, by friendly cooperation, by 
appreciation both while they serve and 
after retirement. We need to remem- 
ber that board members have not had 
the time, the training, and perhaps the 
inclination to keep themselves posted 
on current problems. That is the réle 
of the educator.” 


Live Telecast Features 
Space-Age School Needs 


Bright note at the convention was a 
special TV program on Monday eve- 
ning, broadcast live on Channel 9 and 
then reproduced via closed circuit at 
the general session that evening. Art 
Linkletter, TV personality, who is 


mayor of Hollywood and father of 
quite a brood of school “customers,” 
was the star performer. 

Said the “People Are Funny” man: 
“This is a program about the future 
and space, but it’s not about rockets 
or sputniks. It’s about the space our 
kids are getting in their schools to 
learn about things like rockets or rocks 
or Shakespeare or chemistry or any- 
thing they re curious about, and that’s 
a lot. 

“Somebody has just handed me some 
statistics having to do with the prob- 
lem of space to learn. It says here 
that if we want to keep up with the 
need for classrooms for our kids, the 
way the population is growing we'll 
have to build 100 new classrooms 
every day before recess in the morn- 
ing, 100 before lunch, 100 before 
afternoon recess, 100 before the pupils 
go home, and a 100 more before they 
get to school the next morning. That's 
a lot of classrooms. And we're not 
getting them.” 

At the close of the program, looking 
into the camera and into thousands of 
American homes, he declared: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I hope you'll do 
some homework about the problem of 
schools in your town, too. There isn’t 
any problem that is more important to 
us and our children than this one. Let’s 
remember that there won’t be much of 
a space age unless we can provide 
some space to learn.” (Cont. on p. 100) 
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He'll help you solve your maintenance problems 


AND PROBABLY SAVE YOU MONEY, TOO! 


Maintaining a floor, especially an asphalt tile floor, 
can be a problem. The finishing material selected must 
stand up under abuse. It must keep floors light and 
attractive without harming the surface. It must be easy 
enough to use so that labor costs are low. And, it must 
be easy, as well as economical, to maintain. 


Solving these problems requires the time and knowl- 
edge of a specialist. When you have a floor that needs 
refinishing—any type of floor from wood to asphalt to 
concrete—consult your nearby Huntington Man. He 


knows how to do the job in the best way with the least 
expense for labor and materials. He knows how to 
protect all of your costly floors and floor coverings and 
the best ways to maintain your building from floor to 
ceiling, and he can help you in other ways, too. 


Your Huntington Man will gladly help supervise the 
maintenance of floors and help train personnel. It’s a 
service that’s yours without cost when you use Hunt- 
ington products. Write for the name of the Huntington 
Man nearest you. No obligation, of course. 


HUNTINGTON G&® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana * 
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One out of Five School Children 


needs professional Eye Care... 


The New AO School Vision Screening Test 


(an improved model of the Massachusetts Vision Test) 


New! The AO School Vision Screen- 
ing Test presents the basic Massa- 
chusetts Vision Test in a fast, effi- 
cient, new way. It shows, by simple 
“pass-fail” tests which children are 
likely to need a professional eye 
examination and subsequent visual 
care. You can even test very young 
school children ... prevent years of 
error and frustration. 


Fast, Low Cost! Between 2 and 
3 times more students have been 
processed per school day than with 
similar tests. This amazing speed 
is achieved by the ingenious new 
design. There are no glasses to put 
on and take off. No cards to hold 
over the student’s eyes. The num- 
bered lenses, occluders, and other 
optical elements, all vital parts of 
the test, are quickly dialed into the 
student’s line of vision. Tests are 
conducted at 20’ and 16” the 
standard distances for distant and 
near vision testing. Functional 
design drastically cuts test time per 
student whether kindergarten or 
high school. 


Easy-to-Use! Complete, well illus- 
trated manual contains brief, con- 
cise details on how to conduct the 
test. No special training necessary 
for the examiner. Built in trans- 
former permits only 6 volts to reach 
the desk unit — protection for the 
examiner and student. 


Well Constructed! Distance target 
washable, made of sturdy composi- 
tion board. Built-in folding legs 
snap into position. Hand crafted 
hardwood cabinet, metal hinges 
and locks, quality optics, sturdy 
electrical components all guarantee 
years of service. Complete unit folds 
into compact carrying case with 
convenient handle. Dust and rain 
jacket included. Information at 
nearly 300 AO Offices or write 


\merican Optical 
Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15. NEW YORK 








Outline Essential Standards 
for the Superintendency 

During the St. Louis meeting of the 
A.A.S.A., the president’s special work 
committee prepared a report on “Cer- 
tification and Standards Essential for 
the Superintendent of Schools.” Fol- 
lowing are the committee’s major rec- 
ommendations that will be transmitted 
to the executive committee of A.A.S.A., 
as reported by Paul J. Misner, superin- 
tendent at Glencoe, IIl., chairman: 

1. Development of high standards 
for the accreditation of professional 
programs of training offered for the 
superintendent. 

2. A.A.S.A. support of these stand- 
ards by establishment of correlative 
standards for association membership. 

3. Maintenance of these standards 
through state certification procedures. 

4. Development by the A.A.S.A. of 
systematic programs for the continued 
inservice professional development of 
certified administrators and the con- 
tinued improvement and refinement of 
standards. 

To further the foregoing course of 
action, the special work committee 
recommended specifically: 

1. That the A.A.S.A. approve and 
adopt the following policy goals 
on accreditation: “Recognizing the 
N.C.A.T.E. as the official accrediting 
agency in the field of education, the 
A.A.S.A. assumes that the N.C.A.T.E. 
will include the professional field of 
educational administration as a de- 
fined field requiring separate and spe- 
cific application of standards. The 
A.A.S.A. offers full endorsement to 
this effort, and urges: (a) that the 
N.C.A.T.E. give explicit attention to 
the development of strong professional 
standards in the field of professional 
preparation for educational adminis- 
tration; (b) that the N.C.A.T.E. for- 
mally involve representation from the 
A.A.S.A. in the development of stand- 
ards to be applied in this professional 
field; (c) that inspection teams sur- 
veying institutions which claim to pre- 
pare for educational administration 
include one or more practicing admin- 
istrators, and (d) that the executive 
committee of the A.A.S.A. work 
through appropriate N.E.A. channels 
toward obtaining larger representation 
on the N.C.A.T.E. of practicing ad- 
ministrators to be named by A.A.S.A.” 

2. That the A.A.S.A. specifically 
assign responsibility to a standing 
committee to advise upon association 
membership standards and on other 
matters essential to sound develop- 
ment of the objectives of accreditation 
and certification. This standing com- 
mittee would work with state as- 
sociations and state departments of 
education toward establishing desired 
certification standards. # 
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KOTEX 


SANITARY NAPKIN 


si 








The vendor for Kotex sanitary 
napkins is a compact wall 
cabinet 20” high, 7” wide and 
only 5” deep. White enamel 
finish. Streamlined—easy to 
install. 


Kotex and Wondersoft are trademarks 
of Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
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rest room vendors for 


sanitary napkins 


Kotex sanitary napkins can always be available 
to students and teachers in handy, coin- 
operated vending machines. Available without 
charge, vendors for Kotex napkins provide 

a needed and appreciated service. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the sanitary 
napkin most women prefer. Only Kotex has 
Wondersoft—the gently spun covering that 
won't rub, won't chafe...and Kotex has the extra 
absorbency that's instant and complete. 


Kotex sanitary products sponsor a complete 
educational program on menstrual education 
for both elementary and high schools, without 
charge. For information, fill in and mail 

the coupon below. 


* KS KS KEK CLIP AND MAIL *** ** k&* 


Kimberly-Clark & Corporation, 

Department Number NS-58, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me further information on vending machine 
service for Kotex sanitary napkins. 
Please send information on the Kotex Educational 
program. 


NAME 





ORGANIZATION 





STREET 
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London Pupils Get Main Meal at School 


E. A. EARLE 


Senior School Meals Organizer, London County Council, London, England 


ORLD WAR ILI established the 

v4 school meals service that we 

have in the London County Council’s 
schools today. 

The evacuation of children from the 
cities, and later their return to emer- 
gency schools, the interruption of fam- 
ily life owing to the bombing of homes, 
the conscription of women into various 
forms of work, and, above all, the 
strict rationing of foods of all kinds 
made it essential that a system of feed- 
ing children at their schools should be 
organized. This was done with all the 
attendant difficulties of setting up a 
new organization while the country 
was waging a major war. The impro- 
visation and ingenuity displayed in en- 
suring that every child who wanted 
one could have a hot, nourishing meal 
at midday were most praiseworthy. 

rhe Education Act of 1944 put the 
school meals service on a new footing. 
One of the provisions of this act im- 
posed upon the local education author- 
ities the duty of providing milk, meals 
and other refreshment for pupils in at- 


tendance at schools maintained by 
them. Furthermore, the regulation 
stated that “every dinner shall be ade- 
quate in quantity and quality so as to 
be suitable as the main meal of the 
day for the pupil, shall be well pre- 
pared and cooked, and shall be served 
decently and in good condition.” 
Upon the basis of the regulations 
made in this act of Parliament, the 


Above: Looking down the cafeteria 
line at Sarah Lawrence Primary School 
in the Poplar section of London. Left: 
Kitchen workers in Dick Sheppard Sec- 
ondary Girls School in Lambeth are 
busy preparing what amounts to the 
main meal for many London pupils. 
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The 


MICHIGAN UNION 


Water Glass 


HT 610, 942-02. 


The snack bar at 


the Michigan Union 
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‘Tue snack Bar at the recently completed 
$2 million addition to the Michigan Union 
seats 400. For beverages and self-service 
water in the new Snack Bar as in the Union’s 
Cafeteria and main Dining Room, Libbey 
Heat-Treated Safedge Glassware, decorated 
with the Michigan Union Crest, was select- 
ed exclusively. 

This amazingly durable glassware is ex- 
tremely resistant to the hard treatment re- 
sulting from self-service, and to scratching 
frequently encountered during washing and 
sterilizing. Its durability is further assured 
by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 


AN @) PRODUCT 


All men in full time attendance at the University 
are members of the Michigan Union. Among 
the facilities serving these students and over 
40,000 lifetime members among the alumni 

are 176 guest rooms, a service dining room, 
cafeteria, snack bar, barber shop, bowling 
alley, swimming pool, billiard room, ping 

pong room and library. 


iversity of Michigan Union chooses 


Lleat-[ruaed Srfedlge (Nastumt 


glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass 
ever chips.” The special Michigan Union 
crest personalizes each glass and adds dis- 
tinction to the service. 

Libbey’s complete line provides attrac- 
tive, durable glassware for every use. Its 
economy in operation has been proved in 
leading dining places across the country. 
Whatever your glassware requirements, 
whether large or small, you can rely on 
Libbey for the utmost satisfaction. 

See your Libbey Supply Dealer now, or 
write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILLINoIS 


GENERAL OFFICES » TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





STOP WASHING 
WASTE... 

STOP WASHING 
WORRIES 


WITH A 


DISHWASHER 


Just part of the money you pay 
each year for dishwashers’ wages, 
wasted hot water and extra detergent 
will buy a Kewanee Dishwasher. 
Prices start as low as $429 (F.O.B. 
Kewanee, Ill., subject to change with- 
out notice). 
= 400 gal./min. “live water torrent” sweeps 
soil off dishes, glassware, utensils 

® 180° rinse water positively kills 
pathogenic bacteria 

# 2000 dishes per hour — washed, rinsed and 


rapidly air dried 
® heats its own water-no booster tank needed 


@ less detergent, less breakage 


STANDARD 
telel as 


PRE-WASH 
MODEL 


3-DEEP-TUB 
MODEL 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


KeCWAMEE DISHWASHER 


802 Burlington Ave. Kewanee, Illinois 


At the Restaurant Show — see Kewanee Dishwasher 
and Pot ‘n Par. Washing Unit on display at Booth A-167 
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modern school meals service in Lon- 
don has been built up. Meals are 
served in every school in the county 
of London (about a thousand schools ) 
to a little more than half of the chil- 
dren in attendance (about 120,000 
meals daily). Most of the children pay 
for their meals, the amount being fixed 
from time to time by the Minister of 
Education for the whole country, and 
usually amounting to about half the 
total cost of production. The rest of 
the money is repaid to the local educa- 
tion authority through the Ministry of 
Education. Free meals, or meals at a 
reduced price, are supplied to children 
whose state of health or family cir- 
cumstances are deemed to warrant it. 


SOME MEALS ARE TRANSPORTED 
The schools of London have some 
600 kitchens, and those schools where 
lack of accommodation makes it im- 
possible to have their own kitchen re- 
ceive meals which are cooked else- 
where and transported in insulated 
containers. All the new schools built 
since the war have been provided with 
kitchens, and dining takes place some- 
times in accommodation provided for 
the purpose, sometimes in assembly 


halls, and sometimes in dual purpose 
classrooms. 

Schools in London vary greatly iii 
size, and the kitchen may provide as 
few as 50 meals for a special school 
for handicapped children or as many 
as 1550 in a comprehensive secondary 
school. The women in charge of the 
kitchens are graded and paid accord- 
ing to the number of meals they serve. 
The number of women employed to 
carry out the cooking, cleaning and 
service work is also assessed on the 
number of meals served. 


NO VOLUNTEER WORKERS 

No voluntary labor is employed in 
the operation of our school meals serv- 
ice. London is divided into districts for 
administration, and each of the 20 
districts is under the care of an 
“organizer of school meals,” who is 
responsible for the day-to-day running 
of the service. The organizers are re- 
sponsible in turn to the head office 
staff. 

The meal served is of the tradi- 
tional English type—a main dish made 
with meat, fish, cheese or eggs, with 
potatoes, a fresh vegetable, and an 
addition to complete the main course, 


Monday's menu may consist of a choice of roast beef, braised ox liver and 
onions, minced steak pudding, hard-cooked egg on spaghetti in tomato, 
or corned beef and salad; diced mixed vegetables, cabbage and mashed 
potatoes; baked coconut cake, pudding and custard or baked sultanas, 


sponge pudding and custard. One hot dish per meal is always served. 
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Quality Refrigerators by 


CCRAY 


Control Costs 


IN SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


Low temperature models to handle 
frozen foods — normal temperature models to 
keep perishables fresh. McCray quality 
repays the original investment quickly through 
less up-keep costs, less food waste... and 
more efficient use of time and space. McCray’s 
complete line helps you plan for 
maximum food handling efficiency. The models 
shown here are just an indication of the 
wide selection of styles and door arrangements 


available to you with McCray. 




















: Sliding doors 
‘ REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS 


For Remote Installations—Hinged doors, triple-thermo- 
pane or solid in full length and sectional arrangements. 
Capacities 53, 82, 109 cu. ft. Models with sliding triple 
thermopane sectional doors in capacities of 53, 82 cu. ft. 


Self-Contained Models—Hinged doors, triple-thermopane 
or solid in full length and sectional arrangements. Capaci- 


ties of 20, 30, 43, 73 cu. ft. 





PASS-THRU 


REFRIGERATORS 


Full length or sec- 
tional door arrange- 
ments in triple-ther- 
mopane or solid. 
Capacities of 53, 82 
cu. ft. 


53 Cu. Ft. 


Glass door 


43 Cu. Ft. 


REACH-IN 
FREEZERS 


For Remote In- 
stallations—Solid 
full length or sec- 
tional doors. Capa- 
cities of 53, 82cu. ft. 


Self-Contained 
Models—Soiid full 
length or sectional 
doors. Capacities of 
32, 43, 73 cu. ft. 


Self-Contained 





WALK-IN 
COOLERS 


With or 
without floors 


Low Temperature 
Models — In sizes 
6'8” x 6'8” to almost 
any size desired. 
Heights 7’7” or 8’11”. 
Normal Tempera- 
ture Models — in 
sizes 6'8” x 6'8” to 
almost any size de- 
sired. Heights 7’7’, 
8’11”", or 9'10", 


low temperature 
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Over 65 Years 
of Leaders hip 
n Building 
Pependab/e 


See your MeCRAY representative 
or write for complete information 


Commercias *OLp re 

R. . 

°frigerators ang i 
rs 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., INC. 
565 McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana 





Whiteprinter for Schools 
THAT WILL EARN AS STUDENTS LEARN! 





It was designed with schools in mind! Compact Bruning Copyflex Model 300 
provides all the versatility and big printing width of a large, expensive 
diazotype reproduction machine —at a price to fit school budgets. 


As Students Learn. Now your engineering and drafting students can 
make and see their own prints of their class projects. Right in the class 
room, they can make sharp, black-on-white diazotype prints in seconds of a 
drawing or tracing up to 30-inches wide by any length. They gain valuable 
experience with all of the drafting and reproduction techniques involved 
with such materials as intermediates and film overlays. 


Copyflex Will Earn. You can utilize the versatile Model 300 for fast, 
labor-saving reproduction of student transcripts and a wide variety of 
school records, reports, charts, and memoranda. You type information only 
once on ordinary translucent paper. Add information or change it on orig- 
inals. Make Copyflex copies when required. Copyflex Model 300 is clean, 
quiet, odorless . . . requires only a 115-volt AC connection. 


You owe it to yourself and your students to investigate the remarkable 
**300” by mailing the coupon below. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dpt. 53-NS 
1800 Central Rd., Mount Prospect, lil. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 


() Please send me my free booklet on Copyflex 





(BRUNING ) 


Model 300. 





C) Please have your local representative call on me. 





Copytlex § = 





id ¥ 


Address 





City County._ State. 





which might be a pulse or root vege- 
table, a dumpling or batter pudding, 
or other traditional accompaniment 
to the meat dish. This first course is 
followed by a sweet course, which 
consists of a pudding, baked or 
steamed, or pastry with jam, fruit 
or other filling, or a milk pudding hot 
or cold, served with fruit or jam, or 
stewed fruit with homemade biscuits. 
All puddings and fruit are served with 
a custard or milk sauce, or a home- 
made cream mixture. 


ALWAYS ONE HOT DISH 

In many schools, especially those 
attended by the older children, a 
choice of dishes is offered in one or 
both courses. Either the first or 
second course of the meal must con- 
sist of a hot dish, so if cold meat is 
served with salad and potatoes, the 
pudding that follows will be a hot 
steamed or baked pudding mixture, 
with hot sauce or custard. 

One day’s menu actually prepared 
for a secondary school that serves 
about 1450 boys daily is given in the 
caption above the picture on Page 104. 
Menus served in a primary school (a 
school for children under 11 years of 
age) would be similar, but usually only 
one or at most two main courses and 
one sweet dish would be provided 
each day. 

The policy of the school meals 
service in London is to provide nour- 
ishing and attractive meals for all 
the children who want them. To do 
this, a high standard of cooking is 
insisted upon and maintained, and 
the food is presented attractively and 
served out individually for each child, 
so that he is able to say how much 
he wants and what he likes. A good 
standard of equipment and of clean- 
liness is maintained in all the premises 
connected with school feeding. 


CENTRAL TRAINING UNIT FOR COOKS 


Staff members are trained for posts 
as cooks and supervisors in the train- 
ing unit run by the school meals 
service itself, and so a high standard 
and a unity of method are introduced, 
yet each person in charge of a school 
kitchen is allowed to develop her 
‘i in feeding London’s children in 
ner own individual way. 

The service is a large one, but it 
is a very human one, and no worker 
in it ever loses sight of the fact that 
the individual child and his reaction 
to his meal are the only things that 
matter. The women who work in the 
London School Meals Service regard 
it not only as a means of earning a 
living but also as a work of absorbing 
interest. To help even in a small way 
to ensure the future health of London’s 
children, they feel, is something worth 
doing to the best of their ability. # 
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Duke serves up a Full Measure 


of Cafeteria Counter know-how — 
@ Aerial view of new Duke 


the most modern in the iidleetry 


The best in design know-how, back- 
ed by over 56 years’ experience, is 
built into every unit. 


The latest equipment is used in mak- 
ing Duke the most rigid counter in 
the industry. 


Cafeteria Counter Assembly Line 
where the most modern methods of 
manufacturing are employed. 


Thurmaduke Portable Food Warmers 
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plant... 8 Noted for their sanitary construction 


and advanced design, Duke Cafeteria 
Counters are used in schools, hospit- 
als, industrial cafeterias, and other in- 
stallations throughout the world. The 
sun never sets on the Thurmaduke. 


@ Duke has a standard Cafeteria 


Counter to meet any requirements. 
Before you or specify, write 
for the new Duke Cafeteria Counter 


Catalog. 


DUKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Service Tables 


Here are a few 

of America’s leading 
cafeterias which 
have installed Duke 
Cafeteria Counters: 


American Airlines 

Boeing Aircraft Co. 
Motorola, Inc. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Standard Oil of Texas 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Albuquerque High Schools 
Redstone Arsenal 
University of Florida 

RCA- Whirlpool 

General Motors 

University of Virginia 
National Music Camp 
Florida State Hospital 
General Electric 

1. B. M. 

University of Nebraska 
Colorado A. & M. 

Proctor & Gamble 


Thurmaduke Food Warmers 








Photo from exterior. Warren City Schools 
Administration Building, Warren, Ohio, is two 


stories high with the first floor line five feet below 
grade and second floor line five feet above grade. 
Entrances are located midway between floors. 


Photo from interior. Windows of AMER- 
ICAN LUSTRAGRAY sheet glass reduce sun 
glare 50%, minimizing eyestrain and fatigue, 
yet provide excellent vision. 


Photo from exterior. AMERICAN LUS. 
TRAGRAY’S neutral shade blends with the 
aluminum sash and the green porcelain enamel 
panels. Glazier: Ohio Glass and Sales, Inc., 
Warren, Ohio. 
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GLARE REDUGING SHEET GLASS 


For controlled daylighting, architect Arthur F. Sidells chose 


Gmerican LUSTRAGRAY 


for new school administration building 


One of the most impressive uses of AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY is in this new Administration Building 
for Warren City Schools, Warren, Ohio. Designed by 
Office of Arthur F. Sidells, A. I. A., the plans and draw- 
ings for this building were selected for exhibit at the 
20th International Conference on Public Education in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Functional glass, like AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY, 
is an important material for modern school buildings. 
Large glare-free areas providing natural daylight are the 
primary source of obtaining good lighting. AMERICAN 
LUSTRAGRAY provides balanced brightness between 
artificial and natural light, protecting the eyes of both 
teachers and students. AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY 
also reduces heat transmission, adding to comfort. The 
appearance of LUSTRAGRAY has a very unique effect. 
Viewed from the exterior, it is dark enough to afford 
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greater privacy and yet the occupant is provided “clear 
glass” vision and a feeling of spaciousness which acts 
as a stimulant to learning. 


Whether you're building or remodeling a school, use 


AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY. It is economical as well 
as functional and is available through more than 500 
distributors and glazing contractors. For technical data, 
write our Architectural Promotion Department. 


CLEAR GLASS tor 
Maximum Daylighting 


=a: @merican 


WINDOW COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARNOLD, PA. © ELLWOOD CiTY, PA. 


N 
PLANTS: Se ANNETTE, PA. © OKMULGEE, OKLA. 
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Wave of criticism 


®& Life's March 31 editorial on edu- 
cation assumes that “our education 
system went wrong,” even though the 
record forces Life to admit that “Amer- 
ican schools have done a tremendous 
job in educating people at a rate be- 
vond the dreams of most nations.” 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare recently said, “We 
may have to get along with a little 
less chrome and perhaps a few less 
country clubs in order to have more 
classrooms and more and better paid 
teachers.” Life quoted him as demand- 
ing “less chrome, less country-club- 
bing” within the schools, when it was 
clear he neither said nor intended to 
say anything of the kind. 


Bright ideas 

& In the “Wire” for March, we re- 
ferred to the Heller plan for federal 
financing of education. It would 
authorize each taxpayer to subtract 
any increase in his state or local school 
taxes from his federal income tax. 

Mr. Heller has continued to pro- 
mote his plan, although he admits he 
sees no hope for prompt congres- 
sional action and has said its support 
comes from opponents of more ortho- 
dox programs of federal financial 
assistance to the schools. 

On the basis of further study, we 
continue to believe the Heller plan 
is impracticable, undesirable and fiscal- 
ly unsound. But a quite different ap- 
proach has recently been made by 
Representative Patrick J. Hillings 
(R.-Calif.) which we believe deserves 
careful consideration. 


Hillings bill (HR 11828) 
& The Hillings bill would refund 


about $2 billion of federal tax funds 
each year to the states in which they 
had been collected for the purpose 
of improving public education. These 
refunds would be on a sliding scale 
according to federal tax collections in 
each state or territory, ranging from 
1 per cent for those collecting $10 
billion or more in a year up to 5 per 
cent for those collecting less than $1 
billion. Only New York would fall 
into the 1 per cent class while 32 
states and territories would receive 
refunds of 5 per cent. All the other 
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states and territories are in either the 
2 per cent or 3 per cent categories. 

The Hillings plan is designed to 
eliminate fears of any federal control 
over education and would return fed- 
eral taxes to the states and territories 
in. which they had been collected. 
Unlike the Heller plan, its provision 
for refund of federal taxes already 
collected would be clearly legal. 
Neither would it freeze state and 
local support of schools or raise the 
extremely difficult administrative prob- 
lems that make the Heller plan im- 
practicable. 

The Hillings bill recognizes a slid- 
ing scale of federal support among 
the states, but its gross federal tax 
collection is obviously deficient as a 
formula. For instance, the bill would 
permit retention of the same percent- 
age of tax funds in Delaware as in 
Mississippi, and in Nevada as in South 
Carolina, when it is quite obvious that 
different percentages would be more 
equitable. Representative Hillings is 
entirely willing to make adjustments 
in this formula. 

Another defect in the present Hill- 
ings bill is that of failure to consider 
the federal tax incidence of the respec- 
tive states rather than merely the gross 
federal taxes collected. Statistics which 
are accurate within 3 per cent or less 
are available which show where the 
burden of all federal taxes are actually 
borne. For instance, federal cigaret 
taxes collected in North Carolina or 
federal excise taxes on automobiles 
collected in Michigan are borne where 
the cigarets are smoked or the cars are 
used and can be allocated according- 
ly. The relative size of states in terms 
of their school-age population might 
well be taken into account in fixing 
the percentage of the federal refund 
in each state. 

Representative Hillings has ex- 
pressed a desire to work out a more 
equitable distribution of funds than 
is proposed in his original bill, and 
if this is done we can see many possi- 
bilities in the idea. 


Tax deductions for teachers 
B® Faced by the almost certain pas- 
sage of legislation sponsored by the 
National Education Association to ac- 
complish the same purpose, the U.S. 
Treasury Department on April 4 an- 
nounced new income tax regulations 
on professional expenses incurred by 


teachers. Briefly, teachers appear to 
have been placed on an equal basis 
with members of other professions, 
and the legislation may not prove to 
be necessary. 

Expenditures for education have 
been made tax deductible if under- 
taken “primarily for the purpose” of 
(1) maintaining or improving skills 
required by the taxpayer in his em- 
ployment, or (2) meeting the express 
requirements of the taxpayer's em- 
ployer (or applicable law) imposed 
as a condition to the retention by the 
taxpayer of his salary, status or em- 
ployment. The regulations also pro- 
vide that a presumption will be made 
that the purpose is in accord with (1) 
above if it is customary for teachers 
to take similar education. 

Educational expenses are not de- 
ductible if the education is required 
to meet minimum requirements to 
enter teaching, or if the education is 
undertaken primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining a new position or sub- 
stantial advancement in position, or 
primarily for the purpose of fulfilling 
the general education aspirations of 
the teacher. 

These rulings may yet be construed 
by the Treasury to be less liberal than 
they appear on the surface, but they 
represent a well earned victory to 
make the professional expenses of 
teachers and other educators tax 
deductible as in other professions. 


Pennies from children 


> Just before the Easter recess, Rep- 
resentative Edith Green (D.-Ore.) 
made an eloquent plea in the House 
for keeping money drives (for what- 
ever worthy purpose) out of the 
schools. Speaking from experience as 
a former teacher, she stated the posi- 
tion of most schoolmen who consider 
soliciting funds from children in schools 
an unwarranted administrative inter- 
ference and improper use of the 
schools. 

The latest attempt to build a monu- 
ment in the name of democracy with 
pennies from school children was the 
proposal to build a Freedom Wall, 
symbolizing our democratic principles 
as spelled out in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights. The project is said 
to have had its beginning as far back 
as the 1930’s when such a memorial 
was proposed for New York City and 
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Keep your 
floor-maintenance 


men happy... . 








However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 
machines. From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as well 
as model .. . that provides the maximum brush 
coverage consistent with the area and arrange- 
ment of the floors. 


Finnell offers Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors... 
Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including self-powered as well as 
electric models... Mop Trucks ...a Wet and Dry Vacuum 
Cleaner, in baked enamel or stainless steel, with 114 hp 
By-Pass Motor. In addition, Finnell offers a full line of 
fast-acting Cleansers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers 
and Waxes of every requisite type ...Steel-Wool Pads 
and other accessories — everything for floor care! 


In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualized service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There’s a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems ... to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies ...and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 2 0 5 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Int. Serep IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL 


Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines > Floor Us CITIES 
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later for a mountain top in Georgia. Lack 


of finances forced abandonment of these 


early attempts to establish a_ national 
Freedom Shrine. 

Then the 82d Congress caught the 
spirit and set aside a large tract adjoin- 
ing the north boundary of Arlington 
National Cemetery on the heights over- 
looking the Potomac River. The 83d 
Congress passed a law which created the 
National Monument Commission to plan 
and design the monument, subject to the 
approval of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Everything proceeded according to 


Locke 


Lockers protected with 
Dudley Combination 
Master-Keyed Locks are 
really safe. 


= es7 


r Lock Problems 





plan: The commission was organized in 
1955 and an impressive rectangular me- 
morial was designed—a roofless edifice of 
marble or granite, with walls 6 feet thick, 
81 feet high, 131 feet wide, and 378 feet 
long on which would be sculpture depict- 
ing the country’s history. The cost of the 
shrine was estimated at $23 million, and 
the length of time for completion ranged 
from 20 to 75 years. 

The last remaining step before con- 
struction could be started was authoriza- 
tion from Congress. The Senate did its 
part just before the end of last year’s 
session, making it clear that funds were 
to be obtained from voluntary contribu- 
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RD-2 
Solid stainless steel case, 
revolving dial with 64,000 
possible 3-number com- 
binations. Self-locking 
when shackle is pushed 
home. 


Pupils Agree... 


D\udleys provide the best in school locker pro- 
tection. For three generations, pupils have 
bragged about their Dudley locker locks. Grand- 
parents and parents now praise Dudleys to 
pupils of today’s modern schools. Often teachers, 
principals, superintendents and school board 
members learned about the fine quality of 
Dudley Master Keyed Combination Locker 
Locks during their own school days. 


Ask your Dudley representative. He’s there 
to help you—without obligation, of course. 


DUDLEY 





Dept. 510, Crystal Lake, Illinois 
























Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick combination change 
with special reset key. 


The DUDLEY 
Master Key 








Can't 
be dupli- 

cated on 
ordinary key 
making machines. 





tions of citizens and school children, and 
that no federal funds were to be ex- 
pended. 

The amendment by Representative 
Green to bar the soliciting of funds from 
school children helped to defeat the proj- 
ect in the House. 

“We are already burdening the school 
teachers with a hundred and one chores 
not directly related to teaching, and tak- 
ing their time for countless activities that 
should not really be in the classrooms,” 
she said. Her amendment passed by a 
voice vote. 

Representative Whitten of Mississippi 
suggested that the meaning of freedom 
should be taught in schools—more atten- 
tion to American history—instead of try- 
ing to depict it in such a shrine. 

Representative O'Hara of Illinois. said 
flatly that we have no moral right to 
place an indirect tax on children. “When 
there is a money drive on in school, the 
children must make a contribution or be 
shamed in the presence of their teachers 
and schoolmates,” he said. “If only one 
child out of every 1000 were shamed in 
this manner, a million monuments to the 
ideas we profess to live by could not be 
justified. In providing a school milk and 
lunch program, we take cognizance of 
the fact that otherwise many children 
would be undernourished. Is there any 
consistency in voting on these children 
their proportionate share of an indirect 
tax of $23 million?” 

After three hours of debate, a roll call 
vote of 195 to 169 brought the Freedom 
Wall tumbiing down. 


Turkeys and eggs 


> On April Fool’s Day the House of 
Representatives passed the fiscal 1959 
appropriations bill for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It included $75 
million for school milk, $100 million for 
the National School Lunch Program, and 
an additional $55 million for purchase of 
surplus perishable foods for the school 
lunch program by the U.S.D.A. Senate 
concurrence is likely. 

The school milk and school lunch ap- 
propriations will be the same as during 
the current year, but the transfer of $55 
million of spending authority from Sec- 
tion 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act to Section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act deserves comment. 

Last year $132 million of surplus com- 
modities were used in the school lunch 
program, but this year the estimated 
value of such commodities will be less 
than $77 million. The House committee 
said that at least part of the reduction 
of $55 million had resulted from the fail- 
ure of the U.S.D.A. to support agricul- 
tural prices under Section 32 as intended 
in the law. The transfer of $55 million of 
spending authority from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the Agricultural 


Marketing Administration was a way to 
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So nice to grow up... 
ge with Samsonite 


eas 









aad 
/ ae ... from grade school to her senior 
tee year in high school, Samsonite will 
continue to develop fresh ideas in 
furniture .. . to make her life in 


the classroom even more unforgettable ! 
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This future Valedictorian is setting her start 
in Samsonite’s exclusive PlastiShield chair 


Modern design.. Versatility 
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After years of careful research, Samsonite has discovered 
‘that vinyl laminated to steel through a pressurized heat 
:process—actually resists damage better. Though this re- 
¥ markable new material has the look of linen, it is virtu- 
+ ally indestructible. Guaranteed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

Sto be stain-proof, slash-proof, burn-proof — in short — 
itschief-proof! 
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Strengtn: . . 
surface... that's Samsonite 


This is 

Samsonite’s 
TRAPEZOID 

TABLE 

that can be arranged 

in many geometric 
combinations. 

As a single unit, it’s a 
desk for two or three 
students. Two tables with 


the long sides flush . = 
together form an hexagonal wt se SAMSONITE 
ary a * COLORS 


“round” table with six “a _ . Wy. . 
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—Tapered 
” camouflage 
mop-marks, glide 
ortlessly. Provide 
fast to frame color. 
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a 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION— 
gth without weight. 
be Electrically welded. 








within the room. 
pedestal model. 


The Foster Junior High School of Seattle, Wash. ° 
uses Samsonite furniture. In this classroom, 

30 students can sit comfortably—with plenty of 

aisle room—in Samsonite’s mobile Tablet-Desk. 





1958-biggest school 


sci QVERCROWDED ? 


You need Samsonite’s exclusive 


iShield 


rand Samsonite’s original 
ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


Because actual tests proved conclusively that Samsonite can 
withstand over 1,000 pounds without bending, buckling, or 
sagging an inch — Samsonite is acknowledged the world’s 


strongest all-steel folding chair. 





Write Today for your free Samsonite School Fur- 
niture catalogue. We'll send you Samsonite Plasti- 
Shield discs, so you can make the PlastiShield torture 
test yourself. 


NAME 





POSITION. 
SCHOOL 








SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. A ee | 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., Classroom Furniture 
Division, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
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ensure these purchases for school lunch 
use. 

While approving this program, the 
House rejected an amendment by Repre- 
sentative Coya Knutson of Minnesota to 
increase the cash appropriations for the 
National School Lunch Program from 
$100 million to $145 million. It preferred 
to increase only the amount for commod- 
ities. Chairman Whitten of the House 
committee did not favor the amendment. 
He said the transfer of funds would en- 
sure determinations by the U.S.D.A. that 
perishable foods were in surplus and 
eligible for purchase for school lunches 
under conditions when no_ purchases 
would have been made this year, and 
would help both the lunch and farm 
programs. 

In the floor discussion, Mr. Whitten 
said the Commodity Credit Corporation 
last year had a “total disposition” of 
agricultural commodities valued at $4,- 
267,800,000. Sales for dollars were 
$2,326,500,000. Barter, donations and 
grants reached $1,258,100,000. Sales for 
foreign currencies in other countries un- 
der the authority of Public Law 480 
amounted to $623,200,000. In the House 
debate there was some criticism of the 
extensive use of foods abroad which were 
needed in the school lunch program. 

This year all but $6 million of the $77 
million worth of surplus commodities for 
lunch purposes will have been obtained 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Only $6 million of the $15 million author- 
ization of Section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act will be utilized; $71 
million will be no more than a bookkeep- 
ing operation with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. If the intention of the 
House is carried out, there will be $70 
million next year for direct purchases by 
the Department of Agriculture of perish- 
able foods for use in school lunches, but 
there may be ways to avoid making these 
purchases just as there have been in 
regard to the $15 million authorized for 
this purpose during the current year. 

One possibility is that the U.S.D.A. 
would merely refuse to declare enough 
perishable food in surplus supply to use 
all the funds. A Department of Agri- 
culture official has said, however, that in 
that case it would be difficult to face 
the House committee next year. The 
House obviously intends that U.S.D.A. 
shall make purchases of perishable foods 
amounting to $70 million for the school 
lunch next year under Section 6 of the 
National School Lunch Act. 

The Department of Agriculture has an 
administrative problem in view of the 
House action, because the purchases to 
be made under Section 6 are ordinarily 
programmed for the entire fiscal year be- 
fore July 1. This means that policies will 
have to be clarified before that time, and 
that the lawyers and administrators of 
the U.S.D.A. will be busy deciding how 
to work under the new authority. # 
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Super BEMISWALL installati 





NOW...A RKING-SIZE FOLDING DOOR 


AT AN ECONOMICAL COST 





in gy 





at Fitchburg State Teachers’ College, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Super BEMISWALL Doors retract into about one-twelfth of their extended length. 


... SUPER BEMISWALL”! 


You can multiply the usefulness of your gymnasium 
or auditorium ... create extra rooms for gym classes, 


group activities and meetings . . 


. with Super BEMIS- 


WALL. It is the surprisingly economical folding door 
for openings up to 24 feet high, and any width. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES OF 


SUPER BEMISWALL... 


e Effective sound barrier 


Lightweight, yet durable 


Smooth, free-running operation 
(ball-bearing carriers with nylon 
rollers) 


Easy installation 


Highly fire-resistant 


(ae 


TransWall Coated Products, 
610-U South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Name____ 


Address___ 


e Simple, trouble-free design 


e Choice of manual or electric 
power unit opening and closing 


e Economical maintenance 


And the cost of Super BEMISWALL 
is up to 40 percent less than that 
of other types of folding doors 
adequate for the same jobs. Send 


the coupon for complete informa- 
tion about Super BEMISWALL. 





Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation and sample of Super Bemiswall fabric. 


Zone State_ ie 








SPACIOUS TABLET ARM CHAIR...Large tablet arm allows 
plenty of “elbow room” —available left or right hand. Work 
surface adjustable 1” up and 1” forward. One-piece, heavy gauge, 
tubular attachment arm fastens rigidly to underseat fixture. 
The first tablet arm chair with arm adjustment underneath the 
seat—provides exceptional stability. Shown with book rack 
(accessible from either side—available as an accessory) 















































ROOMY BOOK BOX CHAIR UNIT... Free standing design; all 
corners open—available left and right. Side fixtures permit 
adjustment of work surface to three, level heights (no slant). 
Heavy gauge, tubular attachment arm fastens under seat. 
Interior of book box is free of all obstructions. Top has adjust- 
able friction hinges to prevent slamming. 


EFFICIENT CHAIR DESK... Ideally proportioned, generous-sized 
work surface, available right or left hand. Adjustable 1” up, 
1” forward. Sturdy one-piece attachment arm. In this com- 
fortable chair desk, the large work surface provides an effi- 
ciently placed, natural writing area, while allowing plenty of 
body room to permit easy access. All work surfaces are heavy 
plywood with melamine plastic top and bottom. 


/ (ow... adapt any one of these work surfaces in seconds 
to the PEABODY chair unit 


STURDY STUDY TOP CHAIR UNIT...A specialized high school, 
college and university unit. The study top is available in any 
of three, large, work surface sizes: 20” x 24”, 22” x 26”, and 
22” x 28”. Side fixtures permit adjustment of work surfaces to 
three, level heights (no slant). All study top and book box units 
group sides and front for efficient classroom arrangements. 





Other exclusive advancements in Peabody's all-new and highly efficient Student Line: 


WAn entirely new concept in free- 


standing table design. stacking chair! 


An entirely new and functional Entirely new adjustable desks with QW Work surfaces throughout entire 


no obstructions inside book box. line are adjustable. 
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Peabody Chair Unit © 
2 

accommodates four 

interchangeable work 

surfaces...or can be used 

as a chair separately 


Chair has heavy gauge steel 
legs, understructure, 
attachment fixture, and back 
support welded into a one 
piece unit. Generous sized, 
self-adjusting floor glides. 


Pa 
+ Large back and seat are 
contoured for comfort in 
all positions. Clear grain 


maple surfaces. 


This rugged, non- 
stacking chair unit is 
available in four sizes— 
under-seat bookrack is 
an optional accessory. 
Use chair separately, or 
with tablet arm, chair 
desk, study top, or 
book box assembly 
illustrated at left. 


may we send you 
our new catalog? 


You'll see the complete new 
Student Line in full-color 
pictures...all the advanced 
features... details of 
construction, materials and 
finishes. It?s a revelation! 
Write for your catalog today. 


IE 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
DIVISION OF NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





A.1.A. President Says Schools Are Best Bargain 
on Building Market Today, Dollar for Dollar 


WasHINGTON, D.C,—The average par- 
ent and homeowner is affected more by 
the condition of his school buildings than 
by nearly anything else in his community 
life, Leon Chatelain Jr. told members of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., at their 39th annual con- 
vention in Dallas, Tex., recently. 

“His schools cost him money and affect 
the welfare of his children—they hit him 
in the pocketbook and in the family. Yet, 
the public knows next to nothing about 
its schools,” Mr. Chatelain, the president 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
explained. 

He said that this ignorance is not con- 
fined to John Smith of Everytown, U.S.A., 
alone, and blamed a number of prom- 
inent noneducation writers who have dis- 
seminated their ignorance, creating con- 
fusion, and even encouraging school 
boards to embark upon unwise and waste- 
ful ventures. 


N.A.S.S.P. Tells Members 


Ban Time and Life 

LouisviLLE, Ky.—The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
asked its nearly 20,000 members to con- 
sider banning Time and Life magazines 
“as long as they have an attitude and 
policy inimical to education.” 

The recommendation was occasioned 
by a series of articles on education, start- 
ing in the March 24 issue of Life. 

A letter from N.A.S.S.P. headquarters 
signed by Paul E. Elicker, executive sec- 
retary, and George E. Shattuck, presi- 
dent, contended that the Life articles 
contained untruths and labeled it “irre- 
sponsible reporting.” 

Life’s general manager, Robert T. El- 
son, countered in a press interview that 
the magazine “obviously would not pub- 
lish a story it did not consider to be true 
or in the best interests of the American 
community.” 


Nixon Backs U.S. Schools 
in Contrast to Russian 

Cuicaco.—“In recognizing the faults of 
our educational system,” Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon said in a dinner ad- 
dress here recently, “let us not overlook 
its admirable features. Let us never for- 
get that we have something better to 
offer than the communist system of edu- 
cation with its overemphasis on scientific 
materialism to the exclusion of the 
humanities.” 

The occasion was the 1958 Nuclear 
Energy Congress. Mr. Nixon, reapprais- 
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Mr. Chatelain blamed the ignorance of 
many people about school planning and 
building on architects and general con- 
tractors, saying that, without public un- 
derstanding and support, the building of 
enough good schools combining quality 
and economy will not be possible. 

“The cost of school buildings has 
doubled in the last 20 years,” Mr. Chate- 
lain pointed out, “yet during the same 
period, the costs of building generally 
has tripled. This difference is a real 
tribute to the dedication and ingenuity 
of the nation’s educators, contractors and 
architects.” 

He emphasized the fact that school 
building is still the best bargain, dollar 
for dollar, on the building market today. 

Forcing schools into a certain “look,” 
Mr. Chatelain believes, adds nothing to 
education and wastes imagination and 
money. He rebuked writers who accuse 
schools of being designed as palaces. 





ing the events of the last six months and 
the lessons of the sputnik era for Amer- 
icans, touched briefly on education. 

He pointed to the need for more class- 


rooms, for improving salaries, prestige 
and support of teachers, but, most im- 
portant of all in his opinion, for improv- 
ing the quality and quantity of education. 


U.S.0.E. Starts Comprehensive 
Survey of Science, Math Teaching 

Wasuincton, D.C.—The U. S. Office 
of Education has started a nationwide 
survey of science and mathematics teach- 
ing in public high schools, it was an- 
nounced recently. 

Although science and mathematics 
surveys have been made by the Office 
from time to time, the new survey is 
reportedly the most comprehensive one 
that has been undertaken. 

Answers to questions about time al- 
lotted to teaching of certain topics of 
mathematics and science, availability of 
adequate facilities and equipment, main 
teaching methods, major teaching prob- 
lems, and need for more teachers in the 
future are expected to reveal significant 
trends and developments. 

Ten national agencies and organiza- 
tions cooperated with the Office of Edu- 
cation in planning the survey, in which 
about 1500 high schools have been 
asked to participate. A report of the 
study is expected to be completed late 
this year or early in 1959. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commis- 


sioner of Education, said three other 


basic studies of this nature will be made. 
These will deal with science and mathe- 
matics instruction in public junior high 
schools, public elementary schools, and 
teacher training institutions. 


N.E.A. Council on Instruction 


Undertakes First Project 

WasuincTton, D.C.—Broad evaluation 
of present-day education on the elemen- 
tary and high school levels is being 
undertaken by the N.E.A.’s newly organ- 
ized Council on Instruction, N.E.A. head- 
quarters revealed recently. 

The project is headed by Doak S. 
Campbell, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Tallahassee, who is 
also known for his work in curriculum 
development. 


Treasury Ruling Makes 
Education Costs Deductible 

WasuincTon, D.C.—Teachers may have 
$100 million or more due them imme- 
diately in income tax refunds, the Na- 
tional Education Association estimated 
recently. 

Legislative Director James McCaskill 
of the N.E.A. made the estimate on the 
basis of a new Treasury Department tax 
ruling announced April 4 which permits 
for the first time taxpayers to deduct 
from their income tax expenses for edu- 
cation taken to maintain proficiency and 
increase professional skill. 

N.E.A. officials expressed the opinion 
that the ruling would save teachers about 
$20 million a year and help lift profes- 
sional levels. Estimates are based on 
studies made on public elementary and 
secondary school teachers three years 
ago. 

The ruling would encourage more 
teachers “to improve their professional 
competence through summer courses and 
extension work,” Lyman V. Ginger, 
N.E.A. president, told a news conference. 

The effect of the ruling goes back 
through 1954, but teachers who had in- 
curred such expenses during 1954 were 
given only until April 15 of this year to 
file amended income tax returns for 1954. 

Mr. McCaskill thinks the ruling will 
mean refunds in almost all cases in which 
teachers incurred tuition, travel and liv- 
ing expenses to further their education 
in their fields but some points remain to 
be cleared up. 


Thinks Deep South Integration 
Will Take 25 to 50 Years 
Wasuincton, D.C.—General racial in- 
tegration in the Deep South may take 
from 25 to 50 years to accomplish, and 
the long-run strategy might as well 
reckon with that situation, Dr. Guy Ben- 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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basic tools 
for the audio-visual 
teacher 


SE SCHOOLMASTER 300 


Most versatile, easy-to-use of all classroom projectors. 
The Schoolmaster 500 projects both single frame film- 
strips and 2 x 2 slides. It uses a powerful 500 watt 
lamp and precision optical system that makes com- 
plete darkening of the classroom unnecessary. You'll 
find no other projector so well constructed to with- 
stand day-to-day use. Schoolmaster is completely self- 
contained—has no parts to remove or attach. It is 
extremely lightweight, easily carried from room to 
room. Only classroom projector with convenient 
built-in handle. Only one switch for blower, motor and 
lamp. Prices begin at $89.50. 


=D AMPRO SUPER STYLIST 


The Ampro Super Stylist provides the ultimate in 
16mm. motion picture presentation of both sound and 
silent instructional films. Utmost precision of manu- 
facture gives this projector a quietness of operation 
that is unequalled. Lightweight, compact, easily car- 
ried, it has its own 8” or 10” speaker self-contained 
within the projector cover. Sets up easily and quickly 
in seconds. Only the Super Stylist has triple claw 
movement—feeds film perfectly even when two or 
three film sprocket holes are imperfect. Amprolap 
finish of the film gate reduces friction, prolongs film 
life. Has coated super 2-inch f/1.6 lens, choice of 8, 10, 
12 inch speakers according to size of classroom. Prices 
start at $439.50. 








































Have your Graflex A-V dealer demonstrate both of these fine 
instruments in your own classroom. 


GRAFLEX, INC. POL 


ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION a 7 
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More than 40 schools and colleges 
use GPL/NTS TV equipment 


INVESTIGATE! 
See a demonstration in your own school! 


1. YOU'LL SEE the best in closed circuit TV equipment, made by GPL, one of 
the leading manufacturers of military, broadcast, industrial and instructional 
TV. You'll see the GPL View-Finder Camera — of highest quality; meets profes- 
sional broadcasting standards. Like all General Precision Laboratory TV equip- 
ment, it is simple to operate, dependable, efficient, versatile, and economical 

> 


2. YOU'LL SEE a full line of cameras and acces) 3. SINGLE UNIT CAMERA 
sories for all closed circuit uses—the most com- by GPL, a system with built- 
plete line available anywhere. Fixed classroom in controls, complete in it- 
camera shown (at Port Chester High) operates unat- self. Add-to feature permits 
tended, clear pictures give every student a “‘front- —_ the addition of accessories 
row” seat at science, shop or other demonstrations. as needed. 


4. BRIGHT, WALL-SIZE PICTURES are available by |. YOU'LL GET the most comprehensive service for ©. NTS assumes complete responsibility for 
using the GPL Projection TV System. As few as 100 _alll your TV needs from Educational Television Products, delivery and installation, and the man from NTS 
and up to 1,000 students, teachers, and parents can a division of National Theatre Supply—a GPL sister- instructs students and teachers in the proper 
easily watch closed circuit programs, or educational | company. NTS has branches coast to coast; a collect operation of the equipment. Round-the-clock 
broadcasts “off the air,” in school auditoriums, or call will promptly bring a technically trained NTS man _ service insures that your GPL/NTS Instructional 
in large, multi-purpose rooms anywhere to help you plan a tailor-made system TV equipment will never miss a class! 


INVESTIGATE! Don’t settle for any closed circuit 
television until you’ve seen a free demonstration 
of GPL/NTS TV in your own school! Write or 
phone, collect, to Mr. H. Barnett, Director, Edu- 
cational Television Products Division, National 
Theatre Supply Company, 92 Gold Street, New * 
York 38, N. Y.; BEekman 3-4170. 


| | GPL 














A single source for all your TV needs NATIONAL 
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ton Johnson told the 10th annual con- 
ference of the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House recently. 

The group devoted a session of dis- 
cussion on the aftermath of school in- 
tegration difficulties in Little Rock, Ark., 
and discussion of “ways to acceptance 
and compliance.” 

Dr. Johnson, University of North Caro- 
lina sociology professor and former ex- 
ecutive director of the Southern Regional 
Council, said that net good has come 
from the Little Rock affair. Arkansas 
Governor Orval Faubus has jolted the 
moderates and has shocked more people 
into a sober appreciation of law and 
order, he declared. 

Dr. Johnson expressed the hope that | 
Congress will strengthen civil rights leg- 
islation, that the new Civil Rights Com- | 
mission will be given a fair chance, and | 
that the take a 
direct interest in integration. 

Every effort should be made to pro- 
tect the Negro’s right to vote, he said, 
adding that nonviolent protest such as 
that displayed in the bus strikes in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Tallahassee, Fla., can 
have tremendous moral impact. 

Institutions of higher education present 
less resistance to integration than do 
public school systems, Dr. Johnson be- 
lieves, and it is therefore on this level 
that litigation should be pursued first. 


President will more 


Russian Off to Slow Start 
in High School Curriculum 
WasuincTton, D.C.—Only 16 high 
schools in the United States (eight public 
and eight private schools) are known to 
be teaching Russian now, School Life 








reveals, 
Information on 

Russian language in the United States is 

Marjorie Johnston, 


the current status of 


being compiled by 
specialist for foreign languages at the 
Office of Education, in answer to a 
deluge of questions on the subject. 

Helen B. Yakobson, head of George 
Washington University’s Slavic languages 
department and a regional representative 
of the Committee for Promoting the 
Study of Russian in High Schools, formed 
in September 1957, has prepared a report 
on the teaching of Russian in U.S. 
schools. 

According to the report, several schools 
in South Dakota, Connecticut, California, 
Indiana, West Virginia, New Jersey, Wis- 
consin and the District of Columbia are 
considering adding Russian courses. Two 
New York City high schools had planned 
to begin Russian courses in March this 





year. 

Signs of growing interest in Russian 
courses have appeared in various places. 
Ten out of 34 state education depart- 
ments that replied to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted by Brooklyn College favored the 
introduction of Russian courses if there 
Teachers for Russian are 





were teachers. 
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being trained in some institutions. The 
New York City Board of Education has 
arranged a training course for 40 public 
school teachers who will teach Russian. 


Says TV Upsets Traditions 
of Teaching Young Children 


PHILADELPHIA.—Television, by bringing 
the world right into the living room, is 
actually changing children’s ability to 
learn, according to Dr. Harold G. Shane, 
speaking at the annual convention of ele- 
mentary school principals held recently. 

The Northwestern University professor 
of education theorized that today’s kids 





are not the simple little souls their par- 
ents were, and “it’s high time the nation’s 
schools wake up to that fact.” 

For this he credited television. “About 
90 per cent of our city children are 
exposed to television every day,” Dr. 
Shane said, “and they spend as much 
time watching television as they do in 
the classroom.” Schools must adjust to 
this new way of life, he advised. 

The traditional theory in education 
that first graders should be taught about 
things close to them, first—the home, the 
school, then the city, later working in the 
the w valid any 
Shane ; 


and world—isn’t 


Dr. 


nation 


more, said, 


St (husles custom-flexibility 


helps solve teaching problems 












Custom-designed food laboratory at St. Joseph Academy, 


























St. Louls, Mo. Architect, Maurice Carroll 


More and more, home economists 
and school administrators are find- 
ing St. Charles school storage furni- 
ture the answer to expanding classes, 
limited space, shortened lab periods 
and other modern-day teaching 
problems. 

Because, only St. Charles can give 
them true custom-built flexibility. 

A flexibility that is possible be- 


For Free Book, 
PLANNING HOMEMAKING CLASSROOMS, § 
write, on your letterhead, to Dept. NSS-5. 


OT UTS folaam-tetalelo] M-tiele-(el-miligaliitlg— 


ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. CHARLES, ILLINO/S 


cause each St. Charles installation 
is custom-planned and custom-built 
for one particular classroom and 
teaching situation. 

That is why St. Charles can offer 
a complete school line of quality- 
constructed storage units to meet in- 
dividual classroom — 


needs—at all levels re 


of teaching. 
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Orrawa, Ont.—The first Canadian na- 
tional conference on education was held 
in Ottawa, Feb. 16 to 20. Such is the 
interest in education in Canada that the 
conference, first planned for 300 dele 
gates from 19 organizations, drew an 
attendance of 852 delegates from 89 










national organizations. 

A single letter from a finance commit- 
tee brought $56,000 within two weeks, 
to cover the conference expenses. Dele- 








gates paid their own way, if their respec- 





tive organizations did not. 





First Canadian National Conference on 
Education Draws Large Attendance 


Inspired by the White House Con- 
ference on Education, the Canadian 
Conference on Education served like 
purposes, focusing the attention of the 
people on needs of the schools. Prepara- 
tory papers supplied data for considera- 
tion of 160 questions in eight discussion 
groups. 

Education in Canada is the business of 
the provinces, said M. E. La Zerte of 
the University of Manitoba. 

“The Purpose of Education” was dis- 
cussed by representatives from Canada, 


FIRE SAFETY 


LOW UPKEEP 
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A SQUARE FOOT 


all for 





Thirteen 9-ply radial arches span 72’, spaced 10’ o.c., 
center height 24’. Twenty-eight classroom beams of 
varying lengths. Rilco Deck used throughout. 


Talk about low-cost construction, this striking school was built for 
only $7.30 a square foot. 

One reason for big saving is Rilco laminated wood arches and beams 
used extensively throughout the school. In the gym, handsome Rilco 
arches allow plenty of room. No cold bare “construction” look here. 
Rilco arches add a warm friendly feeling, mellow with age, require 
little maintenance. Classrooms and lunchroom utilize Rilco beams. 
Rilco deck also kept costs down by replacing lath, plaster, joists, bridg- 
ing. Combines roof and interior ceiling in one application. 

Rilco components are safe, strong, sturdy. Above all, Rilco means 
fire safety. Laminated wood won't suddenly buckle under intense heat, 
allows time for evacuation. 

One thing more — fast erection. The contractor says: “A very impor- 
tant item to us is delivery. We have never yet had to wait for Rilco 
during construction.” For more information write: 


Ye a 





W819 Ist National Bank Building 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 





Kiowa elementary 
school, Kiowa, Colorado 
Architect: Robert W. Ditzen, 
Boulder, Colorado 





District offices: Tacoma, Wash., 
Newark, N. J., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Great Britain, Russia and the United 
States. Education in the United States, 
said the N.E.A. executive secretary, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, is characterized by oppor- 
tunity, quality, freedom and diversity. 

Russia’s spokesman, A. S. Tovstogan, 
asserted that illiteracy is completely 
abolished in the U.S.S.R. Soviet schools 
offer instruction in 59 languages. “Soviet 
education aims to develop versatile, ac- 
tive and conscious builders of a Com- 
munist society,” he said. He noted that 
last year 79 per cent of all students in 
Russian colleges received stipends con- 
ditioned on progress. 

Canada’s spokesman, A. W. Trueman, 
directed his remarks to the necessity of 
higher status for eggheads. 

England’s spokesman was Sir Ronald 
Gould, general secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers, and president of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession, who said, 
“Our educational aims reveal what we 
believe man is, what the state is and 
what it should be, what the world is and 
should be, and what our relationships 
should be both to the state and world.” 

Providing data for discussion was a 
new publication, “Educational Finance in 
Canada, 1946-1956,” that came from the 
research division of the Canadian Teach- 
ers Federation. 

“Since children are the subjects of edu- 
cation, not the objects, schools should 
provide the best possible environment 
for study and development in their forma- 
tive years,” said Gordon Adamson, To- 
ronto architect, in a presentation on 
“Design, Construction, Layout, Decora- 
tion and Services” to the group meet- 
ing on “Buildings and Equipment.” 

Selwyn A. Miller of Vancouver spoke 
on “Special Rooms, Size of Classrooms, 
and Furniture.” D. L. Emond of the 
board of education staff of the township 
of Etobicoke, Toronto, advocated sites of 
6 to 8 acres for elementary schools and 
12 to 15 acres for secondary schools. 
A. B. Lucas of London, Ont., keynoted 
flexibility in equipment design for mod- 
ern classroom needs. Sliding bulletin 
boards and tackboards, movable book- 
cases, and adaptable cloakroom areas 
were suggested. 


Head of Science Teachers Asks 
Better Salaries for All Teachers 


WasuincTon, D.C.—Salaries paid teach- 
ers constitute a “national disgrace,” Dr. 
Glenn O. Blough, president of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, told 
the Senate education committee recently. 

Dr. Blough, associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Maryland, 
believes that professionally trained teach- 
ers should start at not less than $5000, 
advance to at least $7500 in 10 years, and 
enjoy the prospect of a “top” salary of 
at least $11,000 a year. 
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NO. 700 TUBULAR 
LIFTING LID DESK & 
CHAIR SET 


ak Hinge proven in use — Slam Proof — Holds 
adjustment. 


(2) Heavy plywood Seat and Back. 


© Cradle formed seat. 


© G-E Textolite tops. 


© Heavy duty — rubber cushioned and polished 
Bassick glides, 


6) Mar resistant finish secured by complete 
bonderization of ali parts. 


(Also available with open front desks.) 


f 


No. 554 UNI-DESK No. 800 LIFTING LID DESK 
AND CHAIR SETS 


SEE YOUR NEAREST IRWIN DISTRIBUTOR, OR WRITE 





School Bus Drivers Make 
Headlines During Month 


IRONTON, Onto. — Twenty-five fright- 
ened children jumped from a moving 
school bus during a wild ride through 
winding hills of this southern Ohio area. 
Whenever the bus slowed down for a 
curve, one or two children would jump 
out. 

The bus was found in a ditch with 
the driver, James V. McConnell, 55, still 
at the wheel. McConnell was given a six- 
month jail term and fined $500 for driv- 
ing while intoxicated. No child was re- 
ported injured. 

In Butler, Pa., a school bus carrying 
seven children overturned when Albert 
O. Mitchell, 62, bus driver, suffered a 
fatal heart attack. The children were 
hurled from their seats, but none was 
injured seriously. One girl suffered a 
broken nose and another lost a_ tooth. 

“Spring fever” caused temperatures to 
rise in Sugar Grove, IIl., when the school 
bus driver, Mrs. Leonard Kubiak, 29, 
made 35 Elburn High School students 
get off and walk up to 4 miles to their 
homes after they became unruly during 
the ride. 

Mrs. Kubiak said she was unnerved by 
the commotion. Parents protested, but 
the students took the incident calmly. 
Parents later promised they would see 
their children did not misbehave again. 


Senator Would Extend Aid 
to Church Schools and Colleges 


Wasuincton, D.C.—American youth 
will not be adequately educated until 
federal aid is extended to church colleges 
and schools, Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D.- 
Pa.) said before the Senate labor and 
public welfare committee recently. 

Senator Clark advocated a broader fed- 
eral aid program than the scholarship 
and science-aid bills being considered. 
Rehabilitating the teaching profession, 
building classrooms, and providing schol- 
arships, in that order, should be given 
priorities, the senator continued. He said 
it should be a permanent program unless 
broad tax powers were returned to the 
states. 

Three other senators—Jacob K. Javits 
(R.-N.Y.), A. S. Mike Monroney (D.- 
Okla.), and Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.)— 
better 
teacher salaries as well as a_ broader 
scholarship program. 


urged school construction and 


Some 675 Programs Compete for 
School Radio and TV Awards 


CotumsBus, On1o.—About 677 radio and 
television programs entered by U.S. and 
Canadian broadcasters are contenders for 
the 1958 “Ohio State Awards,” Dr. I. 
Keith Tyler reported recently. 

The awards are given yearly by Ohio 
State University’s Institute for Radio- 
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Television Education in connection with 
its exhibition of educational radio and 
television programs. 

Major aim of the exhibition, according 
to Dr. Tyler, institute head, is to further 
the broadcasting of significant educa- 
tional programs by singling out for honors 
the most outstanding entries in various 
program classes. 

Judging is going on at 17 coopera- 
tive “evaluation centers” throughout the 
United States. Each center judges all 
programs in a particular class. There are 
10 classes for radio and seven for tele- 
vision. Award winners will be announced 
in mid-May. 


California County Has 
Pioneer School Health Setup 


Visauia, Catir.—Ten years of school 
health planning in Tulare County here 
has resulted in the organization of the 
Tulare County School Health Advisory 
Board, a voluntary organization which 
coordinates more closely efforts toward 
improving the health of youth. 

Its specific functions are to assist school 
districts with the solution of their health 
problems and to arrange for the annual 
Tulare County conference of physicians, 
dentists, optometrists and school rep- 
resentatives. 


EDWARDS CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM SYSTEMS 


—because 


they are uniquely simple, 


quality constructed 


—are unrivalled for accurate, 


trouble-free performance. 
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Famous Telechron® motor eliminates coasting and 
scattering. No master clock needed. 


Instant reset action after power failure. 


Schedule on program instrument easily changed by 
school personnel, without a service call. 


Write for complete new fact file on school signaling, 
including intercom and fire alarm systems too. Edwards 
Company, Inc., Norwalk, Connecticut. (In Canada: 
Edwards of Canada, Ltd, Owen Sound, Ontario) 


WARDS 


Specialists in signaling since 1872 
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Through Eyes—80% of All Learning!* 


And student progress, aptitudes and development relate directly to the 
consistency and the comfort of students’ seeing environment! 


School lighting supposed to be adequate may be so 
insufficient that students’ eyes are strained. Glare may 
be causing some to become chronic squinters. Or 
excessive contrasts in brightness may be overworking 
students’ eyes. Such conditions cause headaches—often 
account for student nervousness, undue fatigue and lack 
of concentration! 


The proper illumination of schoolrooms, however, 
helps to create a comfortable seeing environment and 
cheerful atmospheres conducive to good learning! 

Higher levels of carefully planned glare-free and 
uniform brightness aid visual acuity—protect the eyes 
of those with defective vision—and promote all stu- 
dents’ normal growth and development. 


*Learning is a complex process. Certainly much more knowledge is 
gained through the eyes than by all other senses. For example, the 
figure of 80% has been estimated by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Authorities in the field of optics have estimated this figure at 85%. 
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Proper Lighting Improves General Learning 10%— 


READING ABILITY 28% 


When two groups of equally intelligent students 
studied—one group ina poorly lighted classroom 
—the other, in good lighting—the results were 
conclusive! 

At the end of a year, it was found that the pupils 
in the better-lighted room were—10% ahead #n 
general learning and 28% ahead in reading ability. 

Modern lighting today aids school adminis- 
trators in additional ways. Some successfully ex- 
tend their schedule of evening classes. Others 
develop profitable interest in adult education. Or 
make certain schoolrooms serve combination 
purposes. 


ILLUMINATION TREND ILLUSTRATED 


Advanced school lighting throughout the new 
high school at Arlington Heights, Illinois, (as 
shown below), maintains full 70 foot-candles 
throughout the school! Excellent quality of light- 





ing is provided, according to rocm purposes. 

This was accomplished—after thorough con- 
sideration of all comparable costs and long-range 
economies—by installing selections of various 
Westinghouse improved-type LC fluorescent lu- 
minaires, having either metal or all-luminous, 
plastic side-panels. Many schools also obtain 
“color-washed” lighting in offices, rest rooms 
and cafeterias, with the new Westinghouse Car- 
ousel luminaires. 


SCHOOL LIGHTING ACCURATELY ANALYZED 


Westinghouse makes optically superior lumi- 
naires for every type application! — that most 
efficiently utilize every type of light source! West- 
inghouse Lighting Engineers, therefore, recom- 
mend only the best possible luminaires!—for each 
specific school-lighting situation!—consistent 
with the lowest possible practical costs today! 

J-04453 





Westinghouse Lighting Engineers will gladly help you—your architect, your Contractor 
or your consulting engineer—to plan the most economical lighting for your school. 
Call your local Westinghouse Representative TODAY! Or, write directly to Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, LIGHTING DIVISION, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F it's Westi nghouse 
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STEP TREADS 
Give Lasting SAFETY 
with Colorful Beauty 
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W-5! 
Transit 
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for Rugged 
Heavy Duty Durability, 
Outside Service Quick Draining, 

Self Cleaning 


All-black treads for extra heavy duty 
service are 1/4” thick . . . Marbleized 
treads in green, blue, terra-cotta, 
brown, gray are 3/16” thick. Color is 
permanent regardless of wear. Can 
be matched with riser and landing 
coverings for decoration. Apply per- 
manently with Melastic water-proof 
bonding cement to wood, concrete, 
metal, tile steps. Treads are supplied 
trimmed to fit your steps—no cutting 
ofr waste. 


MELFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


C410 S$. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 
Please send catalog ond prices of Step 
Treads and other SAFETY products. 
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Science Teachers Stress Need for Better 
Elementary Teaching and Imaginative Programs 


Denver.—Some 1500 science instruc- 
tors and educational specialists debated 
the merits of the present system of class- 
room science teaching and came up with 
misgivings and differences of opinion. 

The occasion was the sixth national 
convention of the National 
Teachers Association held here on March 
26 to 29. 

N.S.T.A. President Glenn O. Blough 


cited elementary science as one of the 


Science 


areas that are most urgently in need of 
improvement. 

“Unimaginative, hit-and-miss elemen- 
tary science programs in most schools 
are turning would-be scientists of tomor- 
row away from the field before they even 
reach high school,” Dr. Blough said. 
“Except for some notable exceptions, the 
content, organization and methods of in- 
struction are totally inadequate for today’s 
youth,” 

He called for a 


science in 


carefully planned 
course of the elementary 
schools just as there is now for reading 
and writing. 

Participants at the sessions also voiced 
the opinion that “science in schools 
should be more down to earth, and 
related to everyday living.” 

“The science teacher is not merely the 
promoter of technological careers for a 
few students, but an interpreter of 
science for students, parents and the 
community,” Margaret Mead, noted an- 
thropologist, said. 

“Science must bring into itself more 
points of social significance,” declared 
Howard E. Wilson, dean of the college 
of education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

He pointed out that educators should 
make scientific education a central part 
of liberal education, to train citizens who 
understand what science is, rather than 
to train scientists themselves. 

Dr. Wilson declared that “the hardest 
task facing education today is to make 
gifted youngsters feel responsible for 
using their God-given talents to their full 
extent. We must experiment in every 
way to find out how to motivate our 
gifted students.” 

Modernization of science courses was 
called for by David Woodbridge. Mr. 
Woodbridge, a scientist in the astro- 
physics laboratory at the Redstone Arsenal, 
Redstone, Ala., addressed the convention 
on the topic of “Space Travel and Science 
Education.” 

A few speakers urged science teachers 
to “start where they are” in improving 
science teaching. 

A panel discussion on the character- 
istics of a good science teacher was 
headed by Herbert A. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, president-elect of the 


association. Another panel on the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology high 
school physics project was headed by 
Elbert P. Little of M.I.T. 

Technics to increase the effectiveness 
of science teaching were suggested dur- 
ing the four-day conference, reportedly 
the largest N.S.T.A. convention ever held. 

New N.S.T.A. officers for the coming 
year include: Herbert A. 
Smith, director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Kansas; 
president-elect, Donald G. Decker, direc- 
tor of instruction, Colorado State College 
at Greeley; secretary, Sylvia Neivert, 
chairman of the science department, Bay 
Ridge High School, New York City, and 
treasurer, Robert T. Lagemann, chair- 
man, department of physics and astron- 
University, Nashville, 


president, 


omy, Vanderbilt 
Tenn. 


San Francisco Chief Urges 
Tightening Instructional Belt 

San Francisco.—Fifteen proposals that 
invite a “tightening of the instructional 
belt” were presented by Supt. Harold 
Spears at a recent board of education 
meeting held here. 

Certain areas in basic elementary and 
secondary school programs need strength- 
ening, Dr. Spears declared. The inherent 
talents of every student must be recog- 
nized early, protected and developed to 
the fullest through courses raised to his 
particular level, he said. 

Although the city follows the junior 
high school plan of school organization, 
Dr. Spears feels that the ninth grade 
must be tied more closely into the senior 
high school’s preparatory program for 
those going to college. 

He suggests that students taking a 
college preparatory course should make 
such selection in the eighth grade, but 
only after three-way conferences of pu- 
pil, counselor and parent have been 
satisfactorily accomplished and test scores 
and performance records employed. 

However, he said that the seventh 
grade should continue emphasis upon 
the basic program of fundamentals, while 
at the same time facilitate exploration 
of a student’s abilities in new courses as 
an aid to later selection of a high school 
program. 

Careful checking by the school of 
the progress made by a college prepara- 
tory pupil toward fulfilling his require- 
ments should be done from semester to 
semester, Dr. Spears suggests. In case 
of difficulties, the school should redirect 
the pupil’s course after proper consulta- 
tion with the parents. He also recom- 
mends that schools examine their gradua- 
tion requirements more carefully, 

He favors the present San Francisco 
practice of providing for gifted seniors 
extra courses for college credit. 
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now Schieber puts them both to work 100% 
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AS MANY AS 4 COMPLETE TABLE AND BENCH UNITS 
CAN NOW BE STORED IN A SINGLE WALL POCKET 


An important new solution to table and bench storage lies in Schieber’s new multiple 
depth pockets which hold seating for as many as 80 children. Modern architecture in 
which the use of window walls often restricts the area available for pockets no longer 
precludes the use of this practical type equipment which has the advantage over portable 
units of leaving floor space completely clear when tables and benches are not in use. 
Second obvious advantage of the multiple depth pocket and detachable tables and 
benches is that they permit use of all the floor area including the center of the room and 
not just the perimeter as might be the case with permanently attached units. 


Detachable units may be rolled 
out to use the entire floor area 

















Write for the name of the nearest Schieber representative who 
will arrange to show you a nearby Schieber installation in use. 
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school to help make schools better! 


It’s the Honeywell man who through the years has been 
to hundreds of schools. He’s worked with and learned 
from professional educators—men who have the back- 
ground for interpreting fully the requirements needed for 
good education. His interest? To learn to produce prod- 
ucts specifically designed to meet specific school demands. 
Because of this long experience, Honeywell offers you 


products best fitted to your needs, backs them up with 
engineering specialists trained in your kind of problems, 
and the most comprehensive maintenance program in the 
industry—including periodic inspections, emergency serv- 
ice and replacement of worn equipment. Shown below 
are three Honeywell products designed to make your 
school safer and more effective. 


For better learning—the 
Honeywell Round Thermostat 


in every classroom— Effective 
teaching calls for proper matching 
of temperature with specific class- 
room activity. An individual pneu- 
matic Honeywell Round in each 
classroom permits the teacher to ad- 
just the temperature as needed. 


For further information on 
Honeywell Automatic Controls 
for schools, or the Honeywell 
maintenance program, 

call your local Honeywell 
office, or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. NS-5-47, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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For greater economy— New 
Honeywell Light-Saver™ 


Control — Dims artificial lights 
when natural light is strong, brings 
them up as natural light wanes— 
automatically. Optimum classroom 
lighting is maintained; savings in 
electricity for lighting of up to 80% 
are possible. 


For safety and protection— 
New Honeywell Fire Detection 


and Alarm System—A new 
Honeywell System offers a variety 
of equipment and combinations to 
fit individual fire detection and alarm 
requirements. The system is in- 
stalled, checked out and serviced by 


Honeywell experts. 
*Trademark 


Honeywell 
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ETV Directors Make 
Ten-Year Prediction 


ANN Arsor, Micu.—In 10 years, na- 
tional educational television will reach 80 
per cent of the country’s population, 
directors of noncommercial TV stations 
predict in a report based on a meeting 
of the Educational Television and Radio 
Center’s affiliates held recently. 

Directors foresee a total of 100 stations 
linked together in a national live network 
by 1968. Educational broadcasters point 
out that in the five years since KUHT in 
Houston, Tex., became the first noncom- 

) 


mercial station to begin operations, 28 


more stations had begun broadcasting. 


Longer on-the-air schedules, remote 
broadcasting, the use of color, and im- 
proved programming are envisioned by 
ETV directors in order to help meet the 
increasing demands made at all levels 
of education. 


Urges Patience in Suspension 
of Troublesome Students 


New Yorx.—School officials should re- 
move troublesome children only after 
patient deliberation, the chairman of the 
State Youth Commission said recently at 
a television and newspaper interview. 

Mark A. McCloskey, head of the state 
body, conceded that recent mass suspen- 
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sions in the New York City school system, 
though quick and shocking, might have 
He praised Governor 
Harriman and Mayor Wagner for their 
approach in seeking first to find facilities 
for the youngsters. 


been of value. 


He also urged searching out of the 
hard-core families rather than waiting for 
them to seek help for themselves and 
their children; more summer camp op- 
portunities, public and private, for chil- 
dren, and more voluntary help for chil- 
dren whose problem grows out of diffi- 
culties in learning to read. 


Florida Says Group Purchase 
of Buses Is Money Saver 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—An estimated sav- 
ings of $105,000 to county school boards 
on the purchases of school bus chassis 
during 1957 was announced recently by 
J. Pope Baird, transportation consultant 
for the state department of education, 

Mr. Baird attributes the savings to the 
statewide pool purchase plan. The pool 
plan is an application of the provisions 
of a Florida statute, enacted in 1947, 
which authorizes the state department of 
education to render such special services 
as would be of benefit to the schools. 

One phase of these services includes 
assistance to county boards in obtaining 
school buses, equipment and supplies at 
reasonable prices through a_ voluntary 
pool plan, Mr. Baird points out. 

Although the law has been implemented 
by county boards in the purchase of 
motor vehicle tires, it was not until 1957 
that decision to apply the law’s provisions 
to chassis and equipment was made. This 
resulted from continued price rises of 
school bus equipment, Mr. Baird asserts. 

Under the pool plan, prices on school 
bus chassis were approximately $200 per 
unit under quotations received earlier. 
Although prices on school bus equipment 
fluctuated considerably after the pool 
bids were opened, they remained in most 
instances below the prices established by 
the plan, Mr. Baird reports. 

Savings are expected to be applied 
toward providing a better school program 
for Florida’s children, according to the 
transportation consultant. 


North Carolina Sets Down 
Rules for Driver Education 


RaveicH, N.C.—The North Carolina 
State Board of Education, at a meeting 
held recently, adopted rules and regula- 
tions for driver training and safety educa- 
tion in the state’s public high schools. 

Regulations cover eligibility of stu- 
dents, program of instruction, instruc- 
tional personnel, and plan of operation 
and finance. 

Courses shall consist of a minimum of 
30 clock hours for classroom instruction 
and a minimum of six clock hours per 
student for practice driving, the regula- 
tions state. (Cont. on p. 130) 
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How to make your 
A-V budget buy 
MORE PROJECTORS 


The new Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, 
Model AV-085, is a 1958 machine that rolls 
prices back to 1955 levels. It lists for only 
$439!* 

In simple terms, it means you can buy more 
16mm sound projectors on a given budget 
without sacrificing picture or sound quality. 
Or, pay less for a single machine and have 
money left over for other purposes. 

Many “high-priced” features—The AV-085 
is a first-line machine in every sense. Sound 
reproduction is clear, natural, resonant. The 
exclusive Kodak Super-40 Shutter provides a 
brilliant screen image that’s sharp fromedgeto 
edge. Its operating quietness makes it an ideal 
projector for classroom and small-room shows. 

Ask your Kodak audio-visual dealer to 
demonstrate the new Kodak Pageant AV-085 
soon. Even if you don’t plan to invest in 


more projectors immediately, it’s a machine 
you should know about. 

Meanwhile, the pictures and captions show 
some of the many reasons why the AV-085 is 
a remarkable buy. And Bulletin V3-22, yours 
for the writing, gives full details. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


*List price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


2. Natural sound, good bass response with new 11-inch oval 
speaker in baffled enclosure. The Pageant’'s powerful, sensitive 
8-watt amplifier provides clear, resonant sound reproduction. 
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1. More projectors for your A-V dollars. New Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-085, 
is budget-priced, yet has regular Pageant features: folding reel arms, attached belts, 
Kodak Super-40 Shutter for brilliant screen image, takes 750 or 1000-watt lamps. 


3. To meet all electrical codes, 4. All Pageants are lubricated for life to insure long, 
AV-085 has new 3-wire power trouble-free operation. Another long-life feature is the 
cord, adapter for 2-wireoutlets. virtually wearproof pulldown tooth of tungsten carbide. 
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‘V A Problem 
Child?.:. or 
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If your chalkboard 
is a problem child--- 
CONSULT CHALKBOARD CHARLIE 


the. 
~ Who Is Chalkboard Charlie? 


Chalkboard Charlie is experience emeritus 
of the chalkboard field. He is a Weber Costello 
personality symbolizing chalkboard experience. 
He speaks with the sum total knowledge acquired 
in generations of Weber Costello research in 
chalkboards, chalks and erasers. 


Dr. Charlie can be of genuine help to you. Just 

complete the coupon below. It will bring you 

helpful information and Charlie's Check List of 

chalkboard problems. 

MAIL TODAY. NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART, OF COURSE! 
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CHALKBOARD CHARLIE: 
WEBER COSTELLO CO., 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Yes, | would like your helpful information PLUS 
your Chalkboard Problem Check List. 
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WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of: Chalkboards, Chalk, Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes. 





The required classroom instruction in- 
cludes study of the causes and effects 
of traffic accidents; mental and physical 
characteristics of the driver; capacities 
and limitations of the automobile; natural 
and man-made laws that affect the driver, 
and cooperative use of facilities by pedes- 
trians, bicyclists and motorists. 

The required practice driving enables 
the student to put the classroom proce- 
dures into practice and to develop the 
fundamental skills of driving. 

Such courses may be offered as part 
of the school curriculum during regular 
school days or at any other time in the 
discretion of the county or city board of 
education, according to the regulations. 

A minimum age of 14% years is required 
for eligibility to enroll in driver training 
and safety education program. 

The expanded driver training and safety 
education program is a result of recent 
state legislation providing for an addi- 
tional dollar tax on every motor vehicle 
for which the registration tax is paid at 
the annual rate of $10 or more. 


Science Workshop Seeks to Cut 
Lag Between Teaching and Events 
Great Neck, N.Y.—A two-day work- 
shop conference of science teachers from 
eight states took a long hard look at 
science teaching in this country and de- 
cided that now is the time for revision 
and improvement of science curriculums. 
The conference, sponsored by the Great 
Neck public schools in March, was at- 
tended by 125 teachers from 25 school 
systems. 
“Science has become the most impor- 
tant characteristic of our present culture,” 
Dr. Paul De H. Hurd, professor of 
science education at Stanford University, 
said. Yet, there is “too great a lag” be- 
tween science in the classrooms and the 
pace of science outside, he added. 

Unless the teachers themselves rise to 
the challenge, several speakers warned, 
“other agencies, national or private,” will 
attempt to do the job for them. 

The conference adopted the following 
recommendations: (1) special classes for 
exceptionally gifted children for whom 
the pace of the average course is too 
slow; (2) an over-all program for all 
grades to replace the present system of 
uncoordinated teaching; (3) more time 
for teachers to work in the laboratory 
with students; (4) more laboratory and 
less classroom work, with the necessary 
improvement in equipment and better 
training of teachers, and (5) volunteer 
citizens committees, consisting of scien- 
tists and laymen, to create community 
interest and provide financial support for 
more ambitious and more _ expensive 
programs. 

These recommendations were arrived 
at in separate meetings by six workshops. 
They will be submitted to officials of the 
participating schools in a written report. 
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: school superintendent 


n this group? 


school nurse 


... they’ve discovered how one 
Beltone audiometer makes student hearing tests 
faster and more accurate! 


BELTONE PORTABLE AUDIOMETERS 


Authoritative estimates reveal that right now 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


3,000,000 school age children suffer from hearing loss. Often 
neither parents nor teachers realize what is the matter. Such 
symptoms as indifference, shyness, speech difficulties, lazi- 
ness and fajlure to pass grades are mistaken for something 
else. Thus the only sure way to detect hearing loss is by 
accurate audiometric testing. 


Model 9-A 
Basic Audiometer 


For individual hearing tests. Features 
exclusive circuiting, direct reading of 
hearing loss from easy to read cali- 
brated dials. No calculations neces- 
sary. Weighs only 11 Ibs. With 
matched receivers, plus audiograms, 
instruction manual. Control panel 
faces away from student. Only the op- 
erator knows when tone is presented 
—exclusive with Beltone. Complete, 
ready to use, $295. With signal switch 
for patient use, $320. 


Leading educational systems have discovered that Beltone 
Portable Audiometers provide a simple solution to this often 
unrecognized problem. For only $295, less than the estimated 
yearly cost of a single grade repeater, your school may set up 
a complete Beltone hearing conservation program for stu- 
dents. Beltone Portable Audiometers are entirely adaptable [ae 
to your existing facilities—one audiometer is all that is needed : 

to perform both screening and threshold tests. There's nothing 


Model 11-A 


complicated about their operation, either. Instruction in audio- 
metric testing takes only a few hours. 


Why not investigate this remarkable Beltone system now by 


Group Audiometer 

Same fine features as Model 9-A with 
the addition of circuits ‘permitting 
group hearing tests for up to 40 stu- 


sending for Beltone's free, fully illustrated booklet, “Hearing dents. Complete, $325. 


Tests for School Children"? No obligation, of course. 
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Send for FREE Book! Beltone’s : 
free, fully illustrated book re- : 
\ veals proven methods for per- 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 9-145 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, lil. 


ma 


forming school hearing tests. coupon for you 
Actual size 3% x 8%", 24 pages. vans 
FREE BOOK 
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AUDIOOME TER S 
a product of The Beltone Hearing Aid Company 
2900 West 36th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
world’s largest exclusive manufacturers of precision 
audiometers and transistor hearing aids 


| CHILDREN 
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Please rush me your new free book, ‘Hearing Tests 
for School Children,"’ immediately. 
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Remove Clutter of Unprofessional Tasks 


From Teacher's Work, Conference Told 


PuHILaADELPHIA.—More than 3500 edu- 
cators attending the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals annual con- 
vention here March 22 to 26 participated 
in or listened to discussions on “Today’s 
Education for Tomorrow’s Citizens.” _ 

“Many people stand ready to criticize 
the schools,” Robert N. Chenault, D.E.S.P. 
president and principal of Warner School, 
“But are 
to support 


Nashville, Tenn., said. these 


people ready their schools 
financially,” he asked, “or to accept the 
responsibility for a less than adequate 
educational program?” 

He proposed that schools should pro- 
vide an avenue of growth for every child 
and seek to comprehend society's de- 
mands without sacrificing the individual 
child’s needs to short-term pressures. 

Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary 
of the School 
Administrators, administrators 


American Association of 
charged 
with the responsibility of improving what 
is taught and how it is taught. He sug- 
gested working to remove the “clutter of 
nonprofessional tasks often imposed on 
the teacher,” and to assist the teacher to 
gain “professional performance.” 

Dr. Engleman also suggested limiting 
teacher loads, providing flexibility in class 
size, and developing ways of encouraging 


the superior teacher. 










Principals were warned by Helen Hay 
Heyl, chief of the bureau of elementary 
curriculum development, New York State 
Education Department, against “pana- 
ceas” to remove individual differences in 
children. 

“There is no one best way to group 
children for instruction,” Miss Heyl said. 
“Likewise, there is no one best method 
of organizing instruction.” 

Other speakers, discussing the chal- 
lenge to develop improved science pro- 
grams, advocated an “intelligent, reasoned 
process of curriculum improvement,” as 
against crash programs that “may be 
appropriate for missile production, but 
not for teaching children.” 

Officers elected for 1958-59 are: presi- 
dent, Margaret W. Efraemson, principal, 
Walton School, Philadelphia; vice presi- 
dent, Olive Lowry, principal, Madison 
School, Spokane, Wash.; president-elect, 
A. Raymond Ebaugh, supervising prin- 
cipal, Whittier School, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Schenectady Schools Sponsor 
TV Programs for Adults 
ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—The adult educa- 
tion division of the Schenectady public 
schools is sponsoring a series of 12 ETV 
programs called “U.S.A.—Today and To- 


Modern interpretation of quality and taste in design... 
Practical durability in tapered tubular steel and plastic... 
Custom versatility in styles, finishes and upholstery 





morrow,’ every Tuesday morning over 


Station WRGB. This is part of the 
Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational 
Television program called “TV School- 
time.” 

The series, which features Mrs. Robert 
E. Burnett, surveys economic and social 
trends in the United States since 1900 
and shows what these trends may imply 
for the future. 


Teachers College Project Would 
Improve Pupils’ Eating Habits 

New York.—Proper nutrition can spell 
the difference between doing well or 
poorly in school, the Nutrition Education 
Research Project of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, found out. Its first 
report was made public recently. 

The nutrition project, directed by Prof. 
Willard J. Jacobson with the assistance of 
Mary M. Hill, was organized in 1956 in 
the department of natural sciences of 
Teachers College to help elementary 
school teachers and administrators im- 
prove nutrition education of their pupils. 
It is financed by the Nutrition Founda- 
tion and the Research Corporation. 

The project has devoted its major 
efforts to locating, investigating and de- 
scribing nutrition education practices in 
elementary schools. Observations already 
have been made in 33 schools in nine 


states. 


combinations... 


Howeli Modern Metal Furniture—for over 30 years 
the leading metal furniture for home and institutional 
use. Choose from acomplete, coordinated line of lounge, 
reception room and dining furniture. Warm, gleaming 
electroplated Bronztone or Blactone metal finishes— 
dozens of decorator upholstery covers—wide selection 
of woodgrain plastic table tops. 








Closer Ties Between Colleges 
and High Schools Are Urged 


Cuicaco.—Closer among 
high schools, colleges and universities to 
meet the educational challenge of the 


space age was urged by educators at a 


cooperation 


symposium held at the Palmer House 
here March 24 to 28. 

Various speakers at the 63d annual 
meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools stressed 
a democratic society’s responsibility in 
providing education beyond high school. 

Joint planning and a voluntary coor- 
dinating agency encompassing all colleges 
in a state are ways of meeting the chal- 
lenge, David D. Henry, president of the 
University of Illinois, asserted. 

The agency could advise high school 
students about admission practices among 
higher schools, give admission tests, and 
provide financial aid to needy students, 
Dr. Henry pointed out. 

Dean Joseph R. Smiley of the college 
of liberal arts and sciences, University of 
Illinois, also urged cooperation. “Since 
the space age officially arrived Oct. 4, 
1957,” 


be summed up in one word—‘more.’ 


he said, “the universal cry can 


“Secondary schools demand more from 
the elementary, colleges more from the 
secondary, and graduate and professional 
schools in turn more from the colleges,” 


he emphasized. 


© 


Better rewards for scientists, mathe- 
maticians and science teachers would lure 
more students to science courses, Oliver 
J. Deex, a Cleveland high school prin- 
cipal, contended. “Despite America’s con- 
centration on TV stars, big league 
athletes, and star salesmen rather than 
top scientists and teachers,” Mr. Deex 
continued, “there is no fatal shortage of 
the supply of people qualified or easily 
converted to these professions. But such 
trained people have gone into other fields 
where they can make a better living.” 

J. Edgar Stonecipher, director of sec- 
ondary education in Des Moines, Iowa, 
attributed the high mortality rate among 
high school students entering college to 
lack of coordination between high schools 
and colleges on what should be taught 
and what goals should be achieved. 

Speakers also discussed methods of 
emphasizing education in science and 
mathematics while providing a balanced 
program in the humanities and _ social 
sciences, and how society can guide and 
talented their best 


motivate youth to 


abilities. 


Thinks Small Midwest Towns 
Lack Citizen Support for Schools 


BrookINcs, S.D.—“No amount of state 


and national financial assistance will 
guarantee good schools when the citizens 


do not want good education or know 


HOWELL 


Modern Metal Furniture 


what good education is,” Dr. H. M. 
Hamlin, University of Illinois College of 
Education, said before a conference for 
school administrators and school board 
members held recently at South Dakota 
State College. 

Small communities, especially in the 
Midwest, with the best opportunities for 
citizen participation in school programs 
have had fewest incentives to provide it. 

“They have been little disturbed by 


industrialization, 


immigration, meteoric 


rises in the school population, or drastic 
increases in school costs—problems that 


have aroused the interest of citizens else- 


where,” the professor stated. 
He urged citizens to assume a fair 
share of responsibilities for the schools 


and not to make board members, ad- 


ministrators, teachers or professors of 
education the scapegoats for what they 
might not like for the school. 


Forum Explores Improved 
Equipment for Crippled Pupils 


CARBONDALE, ILt.—A three-day sym- 
posium exploring new directions in equip- 


ment design for crippled children was 
held at the Southern Illinois University 


campus March 20 to 22 


9 


Sponsored by the S.I.U. design depart- 


ment 


Easter Seal 


under a 


$5000 from the 


Research 


grant 
Foundation, the 


symposium was the first of its kind. 
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Write for the new Howell catalog. 
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This schoolroom has a beautiful, firesafe, precast concrete ceiling that cuts costs. 


BEAUTIFUL, FIRESAFE SCHOOLS 


} 


Lightweight concrete roof is firesafe, permanent construction. 


flexicore 


Name___ 


Address 


ALABAMA, Birmingham 1 
The Alabama Cement Tile Co. 
COLORADO, Denver 1, PO 366 
Flexicore Company of Colorado 
FLORIDA, Tampa, PO 2189 
American-Marietta Company 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Franklin Pk. 


American-Marietta Company 
INDIANA, E. Chicago, PO 539 
Calumet Flexicore Corporation 
MICHIGAN, Livonia PO 2006 
Price Brothers Company 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul E-4 
Molin Concrete Products Co. 
MISSOURI, E. St. Louis, III 
St. Louis Flexicore Inc. 

NEW JERSEY, Camden 
Flexicore Div. of Camden Lime 


a _State 


NEW YORK, Buffalo 6 

Anchor Concrete Products, Inc. 
NEW YORK, New York 17 
Flexicore Precast Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Lilesville 
W. R. Bonsal Company, Inc. 
OHIO, Akron-Cleveland 

Lake Erie Flex., Kent, Ohio 
OHIO, Columbus 22 

Arrowcrete Corporation 

OHIO, Dayton 1, PO 825 

Price Brothers Company 
PENNSYLVANIA, Monongahela 
Pittsburgh Flexicore Company 
RHODE ISLAND, Lincoin 
Durastone Flexicore Corporation 


... at lower cost 


You want your new school to 
be a permanent building; you 
want low future maintenance; 
and you want the cost to be 
the absolute minimum. 

Many architects are using 
Flexicore precast concrete 
roofs because they help meet 
these requirements.. They save 
money because they are mass- 
produced in a factory, install 
quickly, and eliminate the 
need for a plaster ceiling. 

The Flexicore system is 
used in luxury apartments and 
top-grade office buildings. It is 
a unique combination of supe- 
rior quality and low cost. Ask 


your architect. 
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TEXAS, Deer Park, La Porte Rd. 
Flexicore of Texas, Inc. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling 
American-Marietta Company 
WISCONSIN, Beloit, PO 809 
Mid-States Concrete Products Co. 
CANADA, Richvale, Ontario 
Murray Associates, Limited 
CANADA, Montreal, Quebec 
Creaghan & Archibald Ltd. 
CANADA, Woodstock, Ontario 
Schell Industries, Ltd. 

CANADA, Supercrete Ltd. 

St. Boniface, Man.; Regina, Sask. 
PUERTO RICO, Hato y 
Flexicore Co. of Puerto Rico 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 


Calvin E. Gross, 
district principal, 
Niskayuna Central 
School District in 
Schenectady, N.Y., 
since 1956, to su- 
perintendent of 
Pittsburgh public 
schools. He suc- 
ceeds Earl Dim- 
mick, who retires July 1. A special school 
board committee appointed Dr. Gross, 38, 
over 149 other candidates, ending a 15 
month search. A Phi Beta Kappan, he was 
superintendent Weston, 
Mass., when he got his Ph.D. in educa- 
tion at Harvard in 1955. He obtained his 
A.B. in mathematics at U.C.L.A., his 
M.S. in education at the University of 
California, and was graduate assistant in 
mathematics at Oregon State University. 
A former army captain, he later became 
a mathematics and science teacher and 
boys’ vice principal in Los Angeles public 





Calvin E. Gross 


of schools at 


schools. 

Carl F. Hansen, assistant superintend- 
ent of .senior high schools, Washington, 
D.C., is acting superintendent of schools 
there, pending appointment of a perma- 
nent superintendent to succeed Hobart 
M. Corning, who retired in March, Mr. 
Corning had been a member of TNS ed- 
itorial advisory board since 1940. 

Frederick E. Tanger from Media, Pa., 
to the joint Interboro School District, 
comprising Glenolden, Norwood and Pros- 
pect Park schools, Glenolden, Pa. 

A. Roland Walker, assistant superin- 
tendent for instruction, Pasadena, Calif., 
to superintendent, Ventura City, Callif., 
effective July 1. 

Robert Findley, former principal, Car- 
roll High School, Carroll, Iowa, to super- 
intendent, Mitchellville, Iowa. 

Lorin A. Burt, former high school prin- 
cipal at Leesburg, Ind., to superintend- 
ent, Kendallville, Ind., succeeding Lloyd 
S. Brumbaugh, who is retiring. 

William Hall James from Easton, 
Conn., to Branford, Conn., succeeding 
Raymond E. Pinkham, who has retired. 

Earl J. Barlow, principal of elementary 
grades at Hot Springs, Mont., to super- 
intendent there, succeeding Willard J. 
Smith. 

T. C. Arnett, agriculture teacher at 
Sedalia, Ky., to superintendent for Graves 
County, Mayfield, Ky., succeeding James 
B. Deweese, who has resigned. 

Augusta Mendel, deputy superintend- 
ent at Bridgeport, Conn., to superin- 
tendent, succeeding Joseph E. Jeffery. 

E. Davis Woodbury from Nattick, 
Mass., to Milton, Mass. 

Joe Bailey Metcalf, former football 
coach at Southwestern State College, 
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Griggs Schools IS happy schools! 


Griggs Schools is happy Schools! 
C” cho 


crices [Mp0 


900 Desk with 940 Chair 


e grammar may leave something to be desired, but our 
first grader has his facts absolutely correct. The GRIGGS Tempo line of desks, chairs, and 
tables in five happy colors will furnish just the right happy look to complement your 
brand-new classrooms or brighten up old ones. 

Take a look at the GRIGGS Tempo Desk No. 900 with its companion Chair No. 940 next to 
our ungrammatical friend. Here’s a compact space saver which supplies a roomy desk with plenty 
of space for study and storage. Constructed to measure up to the high standards of all GRIGGS 
furniture, this desk and chair feature hardwood plywood bonded with waterproof resin glues; 
desk has the new economical GRIGGS Plastex top. The tapered legs of both desk and chair are 
swaged from tubular steel for added strength. 


Ask your nearest GRIGGS distributor for quotations. Write for Tempo catalog. 


EQUIPMENT, INC., Belton, Texas 
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Weatherford, Okla., to superintendent at 
Hollis, Okla., succeeding Gene Cates, 
who has resigned. 

James O. Knuckles, director of instruc 
tion, Clarksville, Tenn., to Bessemer, Ala 

George R. Nicholas from Utica, Neb 
to Wahoo, Neb. 

Charles E. Holladay, principal, Central 
High Schooi, Jackson, Miss., 
tendent, Tupelo, Miss., succeeding W. D. 


to superin- 


Allen, who resigns July 1. 

Vernon V. Smith, commercial instruc- 
tor and high school principal at Cham- 
berlain, $.D., to superintendent there. 

C. L. Lewis, principal, Achille, Okla., 
to superintendent there. He fills the 


vacancy caused by the death of Bill Brady 
Smith. 

Paul W. Schmidtchen, principal at 
Metuchen High School, Metuchen, N.J., 
to superintendent, Cape May, N.J., suc- 
ceeding Paul Ensminger, who is retiring 
in June. 

R. A. Sanders, superintendent at Waynes- 
boro, Miss., to Marks, Miss., effective 
in June. 

Norbert Radtke, high school principal, 
Manistee, Mich., to superintendent there, 
succeeding Dorr L. Wilde, who is re- 
tiring July 1. 

Harold H. Williams, principal of Lar- 
ned High School, Larned, Kan., to super- 


“WE SAVED THE TAXPAYERS 
$100 IN TOWEL COSTS... 
... and got a better service!”’ 


So reports the Superintendent of Schools in 
a Mississippi city. A change from folded 
towels of average quality to strong, 
fast-drying Mosinee Turn-Towls — dispensed 
from the controlled type Turn-Towl cabinets 
— produced this saving in towel service cost. 


And there’s less janitorial cost because 
cabinets do not require filling as often. 
Fewer used towels to handle, too — 
Turn-Towl service reduces consumption as 


much as 50%. 


Write for name of your nearest distributor 


BAY WEST PAPER CoO. 


7106 West Mason Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





intendent there, succeeding Harold Dee- 
ver, who becomes superintendent of 
Junction City, Kan., effective July 31. 

Newell J. Paire, superintendent at Wil- 
ton, N.H., since 1947, to school super- 
visory union 6, Claremont, N.H. 

Leonard Brittelli, supervising principal, 
Boscobel, Wis., to the new Greenfield 
Union High School, Milwaukee. 

Gerald Eyler, supervising principal at 
John Edwards High School, Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., to Oconto, Wis. John H. 
Tinglum, assistant principal, was ap- 
pointed acting supervising principal for 
the rest of the school year. 

Lawrence Leland Miner from Apple- 
ton, Mo., to Palmyra, Mo., succeeding 
Guy W. Cummings, who is retiring, ef- 
fective July 1. 

Albert E. Poole, principal of Sheridan 
and Gorton schools, Lake Forest, IIl., to 
superintendent of Lake Forest public 


schools. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS... 

Hasson S. Rocky, supervising principal 
of the Brookville Area Joint Schools, 
Brookville, Pa., is the new president of 
the central western district of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association, 
Donald McKelvey, supervising principal 
of the Reynoldsville-Winslow Area Joint 
Schools, Reynoldsville, Pa., was elected 
secretary. 

Willard E. Givens, for 18 years execu- 
tive secretary of the N.E.A., has been 
appointed director of education of the 
Supreme Council 33d Degree, Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite, Southern 
Jurisdiction of the U.S.A., to develop a 
program of education in Americanism. 

Willard S. Elsbree, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College since 1937, 
has been appointed director of the divi- 
sion of administration and guidance and 
acting head of the department of edu- 
cational administration at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, effective July 
1. He will succeed Prof. John K. Norton, 
who retires July 1. 


Educators 


George L. Hall, director of develop- 
ment for the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich., to head 
of Casper College, Casper, Wyo., ef- 
fective June 30. Prior to this, he was 
deputy chief of the educational division 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (I.C.A.), Washington, D.C., 
where he helped direct the government’s 
development and educational overseas 
activities. He was also I.C.A. chief of 
the U.S. Operations Mission to Paraguay. 

Seymour A. Smith, associate professor 
of religion in higher education at Yale 
University Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn., to president of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., succeeding Thomas A. 
Spragens, who resigned in August 1957. 

Clifford P. Hooker, associate professor 
of education, department of educational 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


UNI-FLO SQUARE CEILING 
staal DIFFUSERS “MAKE AIR 
BEHAVE,’ UNOBTRUSIVELY 


- Uni-Flo 


ENGINEERED AIR 
DISTRIBUTION 











eat 











Model SOR 
Designed for recessed 
mounting with acoustic 
ceiling tile and ceiling sus- 
pension systems. Type A 
flange can be snapped into 
standard T-Bar construction. 


Model SOR 
With Type B flange, this 
unit can be installed with 
most other types of ceiling 
suspension systems. 


lame 





be — Designed for optimum performance while remaining unobtrusive, 
Uni-Flo Square and Rectangular Ceiling Diffusers provide rapid 





Model SOS 
Provides a one-inch flange diffusion at low sound level. Draft-free delivery guaranteed when 


to cover opening irregulari- 


ties —can be used with used in accordance with published data. Ceiling smudge mini- 


f ceiling. ‘ 
fief au mized. Contact your nearby Barber-Colman field office or write for 


Catalog F 6597-1. For best results, specify combined Air Distri- 








bution and Automatic Controls by Barber-Colman. 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Dept. E, 1153 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 


Air Distribution Products * Automatic Controls * Small Motors * Industrial Instruments * Aircraft Controls * Electrical 
Components * Overdoors and Operators * Molded Products * Metal Cutting Tools * Machine Tools * Textile Machinery 
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TRUSCGON 


7 TOUGH TESTS PROVE 
SUPERCOAT PERFORMANCE 


SOAK TEST simulates field condition of 
windows standing overnight in ao pool 


of water before installation 


SALT SPRAY TEST parallels coastal area 


atmospheric conditions 


WEATHEROMETER TEST duplicates the 
field condition of exposure to strong 
sunlight 


ABRASION TEST simulates abrasive ma 
terials rubbing against frames during 
installation, and abrasives windblown 


after installation 


HUMIDITY TEST parallels field conditions 
of humidity inside and outside 


ALKALI TEST duplicates field conditions 
of washing windows with ammonia, rain 


dripping off mortor, plaster, etc 


MAR PROOFNESS TEST simulotes field 
condition of sliding frames across one 


another in handling 


SUPERCOAT PASSED THEM ALL! 


NOW! Truscon Ferrobord® Steel Roofdeck is 
a full two feet wide. New, wider Ferrobord 
available in lengths up to 32 feet, 6 inches. It 
roofs large areas quickly. Straight lay means 
that several crews can roof without delay. All 
work is done from above—Ferrobord is quick- 
ly welded to top chords of joists or purlins. It 
is light, strong. Fire-resistant. Available now. 


Send coupons for specs. 
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NEW SUPERCOAT FINISH 
Install without paisting! Ste off walitousuce poag 


Now, you can have the solid strength of steel 
windows and avoid painting costs, too. New 
Truscon Supercoat Process is factory-applied 
to eliminate all field painting . . . both at in- 
stallation and during the years. 

This outstanding Truscon development 
has been thoroughly laboratory-tested—for 
weather, atmosphere, time, and abuse. It 
has successfully met each challenge. Read 
tests at left. 

Supercoat is a two-coat baked enamel that 
originally was developed for water-using ap- 
pliances in which corrosion must be avoided. 


REPUBLIC STEEL LOCKERS now Bonderized to lock paint on, lock rust out! 


This superbly smooth, hard and glossy finish 
has been improved by the research laborato- 
ries of Republic Steel to further withstand 
exterior exposure. 

As a result of this development, there is 
no need to sacrifice strength and solidity in 
window sections simply to avoid painting. 
Supercoat Process can be furnished now on 
specification in factory shipment on all 
Truscon Steel Windows for commercial, insti- 
tutional, and industrial construction. Standard 
color isa light grey. Six more colors on special 
order. Send coupon for free Supercoat sample. 


Bonderized steel surfaces take and hold a firm grip on enamel. If chipping steel for long-lasting beauty and efficiency. Perma-Finish is tough, pliable, 

or scratches occur, underpaint corrosion is confined to a small area. Republic resists damage, stays color-true. In white, yellow, turquoise and pink. Repub- 

Steel Lockers look better, last longer, even when subject to rough handling lic Steel Kitchens give you a wide choice of styles, sizes, door and drawer 

in schools, industrial plants. Yet, they cost no more. Send coupon for facts. arrangements. Ideal for use in school and industrial kitchens and labora- 
tories. Complete selection in distributor stocks, details in Sweet's File, or 
send coupon for facts. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. NS-5215 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send more information on: 


0 Truscon Supercoat Process 
0 Truscon Ferrobord Roofdeck 
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Address. 
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TO REMOVE WAX, SOAP FILM, DIRT 
AND GRIME...QUICKLY, COMPLETELY 


America’s Fastest Acting 


STRIPPER 
and CLEANER 


It’s terrific! It’s the new all - purpose 
cleaner and stripper developed in the 
highly efficient Davies-Young Labora- 
tories. 


FOR ALL-PURPOSE CLEANING: Use 
only one part Blue to 30 or 40 parts 
water! Any type of floor, venetian blind, 
counter, etc., is left spotless when you 
use Blue! 


FOR STRIPPING: Use 1 part Blue to 4 
parts water! Watch how rapidly dirt, 
grime, wax and soap film are removed! 


IDEAL FOR FLOORS, WALLS, MARBLE, 
TERRAZZO AND TILE 
... and practically all other surfaces! 


ECONOMICAL! SAFE! 


LOOK FOR THE NAME 
BUCKEYE 


DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP COMPANY 
P.O. Box 995, Dayton 1, Ohio 
C0 Send free sample 
(C0 Have your representative call 
(CD Send further information 


z 
> 
= 
m 





ADDRESS 





STATE 
BLUE 


the DAVIES-YOUNG | 


Soap Company 
P.O. Box 995 Dayton 1, Ohio 





CITY. 





administration, University of Pittsburgh, 
to assistant dean of the school of educa- 
tion there. 

Arden K. Ruddell, associate professor 
of education, University of Minnesota, 
to coordinator of the elementary teach- 
ing credential program, University of 
California at Riverside, effective Julv 1. 

David H. Russell, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California at Berke- 
ley, has been elected president of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, N.E.A. He succceeds Virgil E. 
Herrick, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


RESIGNED... 

Donald R. Smith, Raritan Township, 
West Keansburg, N.J. 

Paul V. Fegley, Lakeview Schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich., effective July 1. 

Ross A. Engel, Winfield Community 
School System, Winfield, Iowa. 

A. H. Howell, Marland, Okla., at the 
end of the school year. 

Wallace R. Muelder, Palm Springs Uni- 
fied School District, Palm Springs, Calif., 
effective August 31. 

Charles M. Kelso, Angleton, Tex., to 
accept a federal post as a special cur- 
riculum adviser to foreign countries. 

C. E. Burnett, Harlingen, Tex., effec- 
tive June 30. 

Robert Bryan, Arapaho, Okla., effec- 
tive the end of the school year. 

Grover Bratcher, Cherokee, Okla., ef- 
fective July 1. 

Sewell 
Ohio. 

Kenneth G. Brown, Lakeland School 
No. 2, Coldwater, Mich. 

John McGraw, Andover, Kan., effective 
at the end of the school year. 

H. A. Roth, Spearville, Kan., at the 
end of the school year. 

Donald R. Kimball, White City, Kan., 
at the end of the school year. 

Vane A. Pattison, New Hartford Con- 
solidated School District, New Hartford, 
Iowa, at the end of the school year. 

Leo Frederick, Rockdale School, Joliet, 
Ill., effective June 2. 

L. V. Simmons, Rocky Ford, Colo., 
effective June 30. 

Arthur W. Harman, Plymouth, Pa., 
effective June 30. He has been in the 
school system for 40 years. 

Harry A. Moore, superintendent at 
Latham, Kan. 


Cameron, North Baltimore, 


RETIRED... 

Hobart A. Farber, Lehigh County 
schools, Allentown, Pa., for 16 years. 

Vaughn D. Seidel, Alameda County 
superintendent, Hayward, Calif., after 28 
years as a county school official. 

Bruce J. Myers, Chickasha, Okla., 
after 35 years in the Chickasha school 
system. 

John F. Koeppe, Berea, Ohio, super- 
intendent for 23 years, at end of school 








The HI-L0 


Instantly 
Adjustable 


LECTERN 


a useful, perma- 
nent fixture for your 
auditorium 


Leading schools and colleges* across the 
country endorse the HI-LO Adjustable 
Lectern as ideal for auditorium use. Elec- 
trically operated, the HI-LO raises or 
lowers—quickly, quietly, smoothly—to any 
desired height. Available in finishes to 
match your auditorium woodwork. 

Take advantage of special discount offered 
to educational institutions. Write today for 
literature and prices. 

*Names on request. 


Designed To 
Accommodate Users x 
of Any Height 
DETROIT LECTERN CO., INC. 


13336 Kercheval Ave., P.O. Box 3735 
Detroit 15, Michigan 





OUTPERFORM 
20 ORDINARY SPRINKLER HEADS 


* More Even Distribution of Water 
* Operates at Low Pressures (10 Ibs.) 
* Tailored Coverage for all Shapes of Yards 
* Low Cost Through Savings in Labor, 
Pipe, Materials 
* Minimum of Maintenance Needed 
* Unconditional Guarantee for 1 Year. 
Factory Service Warranty for Life of System 
PLANNING SERVICE AVAILABLE 
Send 25c for 
“HOW-TO-INSTALL” 
Brochure. 


—_—— 


Rotary 
Pop-Up 
Pendulum {U: 

Action i : 


f installs 
flush 
with 
turf 


Available through 
installation contractors 
and plumbing supply 
jobbers. 








301 S. Flower St 
Burbank, Calif 


RAIN JET CORP., 
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on all accepted standards for 


classroom furniture. ...--- 


STUDY TOP 
DESK 





OPEN FRONT 
BOOK BOX 


mse HEAVY WIRE 
BOOKRACK 














LIFT LID 
BOOK BOX 


3 sizes in each of 3 styles — 


tubular-combination units... yight or left hand models 


Modernline offers a cheerful informality that makes tapered legs stand firmly and have self-leveling, 
any classroom inviting. Each unit has been care- rubber-cushioned steel glides. All models provide 
fully styled for utmost compactness— allowing free generous book and writing space. Choice of wood- 
leg movement. Comfortable, correct posture seats grained plastic or plywood tops. Sizes suit elemen- 


are easy to slide into and out again. The widespread, tary, junior and senior high, and college classrooms. 


Noncon re | y, 
"e chair and — 


TEACHER’S CHAIR 
CHAIR 


TABLET : DESK & Po 
ARM ; wit —— 
CHAIR — bookrack = 
plywood —ply- 
or wood- \ wood or 
‘ grained wood- 
Stack perfectly for plastic grained 
J space-saving stor- tablet plastic 


age and freedom m. top. 
BASIC CHAIR \ in floor cleaning. Ki . 


4 write for fully descriptive folder 





serving the nation’s 


schools through DEALERS 1912 no. narragansett ave. e Age ie 39, ill. 
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year. He has been in the educational 
field for 45 years. 

Lester N. Neulen, Teaneck, N.J., after 
0) years as superintendent of schools. 

D. D. Sims, superintendent, Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, since 1937. 

G. E. Bamberg, superintendent for the 
last 16 years for Bamberg County, Bam- 
berg, S.C., effective June 30, 1959. 

Ray M. Cole, superintendent, Colum- 
bia County, Bloomsburg, Pa., since 1938, 
effective in July. 

Ronald E. Kehler, supervising prin- 
cipal of Butler Township School Dis- 
trict, Butler, Pa., 
Congregational Church, Mount Carmel, 


and pastor of First 


When Henry Ford made 
his first automobile, 
HERRICK refrigerators were 
well on the road to 
becoming a leader in the 


food preservation field. 


HenhlCh 


Top-Mounted Reach-In 


*Also available with white enamel finish 


You can depend on HERRICK 


for reliable, trouble-free service 


Refrigerators Freezers 


Walk-In Coolers 


Pa. He will devote full time to the 
ministry. 

Manoah R. Reiter, district superintend- 
ent since 1940 of Morrisville, Pa., effec- 
tive July 1960. 

Leon O. Smith, Douglas 
Omaha, Neb.,.after 40 years in the teach- 


ing profession. 


County, 


DIED . 
Roy L. Driggers, 57, former Tulare 
County superintendent, Visalia, Calif. 
Roy Cook, 43, Thornton, Ark., of in- 
juries in an automobile accident. 
Kenneth L. Raders, 29, superintendent 
at Wellman, Iowa. 


STAINLESS STEEL* 
REFRIGERATORS 


Combine modern beauty 
and efficiency with 66 years 
of pioneering leadership 


HERRICK’S reputation for modern 
scientific design, superior quality and 
maximum convenience is built on a 
solid foundation of trouble-free 
service to generations of refrigerator 
users. Extra-value features have made 
the HERRICK name highly respected 
everywhere. Specify HERRICK Stain- 
less Steel for the tops in beauty and 
cleanliness. You'll like HERRICK. 


HERRICK Refrigerators are 
Performance-Proved at: 
Thomas Edison Senior High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Indian Schools Project 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 
Stetson University 
Deland, Florida 
Old Leland Road School 
Greenville, Mississippi 
Mehlville Senior High School 


St. Louis, Missouri 


MEE ERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Waterloo, tows 


WRITE DEPT. N FOR NAME OF NEAREST HERRICK SUPPLIER 





COMING EVENTS 





MAY 
9, 10. International Reading Association, 
3d annual conference, Milwaukee. 
18-21. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, annual convention, Omaha, Neb. 


JUNE 

25, 26. National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., annual summer meeting, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

30-July 4. National Education Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Cleveland. 

30. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., annual meeting, in conjunc- 
tion with N.E.A. annual convention, Cleve- 
land. 

30. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., summer meeting, Cleveland. 


JULY 
6-10. National School Public Relations 
Association, N.E.A., 5th annual public re- 
lations seminar, Detroit. 


7. National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., annual meeting, Detroit. 


7-18. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, co-sponsored by University of 
Denver, Denver. 

26-29. National Audio-Visual Convention, 
Chicago. 


28-Aug. 7. World Confederations of the 
Teaching Profession, Rome, Italy. 


AUGUST 
18-20. National Council of Mathematics 
Teachers, N.E.A., 18th annual summer meet- 
ing, Greely, Colo. 


SEPTEMBER 
22-27. National Council for Schoolhouse 
Construction, annual meeting. Seattle. 


OCTOBER 
5-9. Association of School Business Of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada, 
44th annual convention, New York. 


10, 11. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., Minneapolis. 


12-15. County Superintendents, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, N.E.A., Minne- 
apolis. 


NOVEMBER 
9-15. American Education Week. Theme 
—‘‘Report Card U.S.A.” 
16-20. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. Dallas, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 


6-11. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, N.E.A. 43d annual con- 
vention, Philadelphia. 


Philosophy for Teen-Agers. A majority 
of philosophers at a meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association fa- 
vored teaching courses in logic and ethics 
in high schools. 


Who Knows What He Knows? Colum- 
bia University’s Jacques Barzun stated 
that a Ph.D. has become nearly a pro- 
fessional requirement in education. 
“When matched with the professional 
degrees (lawyer, physician),” he said, “it 
is uncertain in its meaning. No one can 
predict what the Ph.D. knows. Is he a 
scholar? A teacher? An educated man?” 
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Holophane 


PARADOME 


Directs More Light on the Work 


with Low Brightness... 


Meets Budget Economies... 


The demand for new — or remodeled — schools has increased tremendously 

in the last five years. The need for highly effective, economical classroom illumination 
has expanded in like proportion. To meet these requirements Holophane engineers 
have perfected Paradome, a new concept in balanced lighting for 

better learning ... Extraordinary control of light is achieved by using a 

concave circular CONTROLENS* and a new Prismatic Reflector in a special fiber-glass 
(FIBERGLO*) cover. Maximum illumination is directed to vital work areas 

with minimum brightness and greatest visual comfort... Paradome’s crisp 

graceful design conforms with modern architectural trends. 


*Trademark 


No. $-5400 (above): 
Suspension-type Paradome 

No. C-5400 (photos, left): 
Ceiling-attached Paradome 


Write for complete 
engineering data on 
Paradome; no obligation. 


ee 


<i 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, INC. 
Lighting Authorities Since 1898 


Be Specific 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
. THE HOLOPHANE CO., LTD., 418 KIPLING AVE. $O., TORONTO 14, ONTARIO 


For Better Lighting 
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“LIGHTING FIXTURES. 


BRONZE 
ALUMINUM 


WROUGHT 
IRON 





STAINLESS 
STEEL 


*BRONZE/ALUMINUM: 
» TABLETS 
» MEMORIALS 


e HONOR 
- ROLLS 
< 
€ 
on 


DONOR 
PLATES 


“ARCHITECTURAL: 
- LETTERS : in BRONZE ® 


*ALUMINUM e¢ NICKEL-SILVER® 


° Ilustrated Catalogs & Estimates 
sent on request. 


5 
e MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER 
~ Be st 


NCINNAT OHIO 
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C 
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and its NEW 


SPACE-SAVER SLIDE 


All the fun of other slides yet 
JUST “% THE SPACE! An ingeni- 
ous all metal design of utmost 
safety and low upkeep. Bedway 
is stainless steel. Other parts 
finished with baked enamel in 
bright colors. 


COMPLETE LINE 
OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


For information, write Dept. B 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


THE BOOKSHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 

Staffing Schools for Essential Services. 
Developed by the administrators’ seminar 
of the Philadelphia Area School Study 
Council. Howard Morris Jr., superintend- 
ent, Salem County, N.J., as research asso- 
ciate. Educational Service Bureau, Dept. 
of Educational Administration, Temple 
University, 1901 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia 
22. Pp. 20. $1. 


False Stands. Leaflet on some issues 
arising from the Soviet challenge to our 
educational system. By A.A.S.A., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 25 cents. 


You and A.A.S.A. A study guide of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Pp. 36, $1. 


An Appraisal of the Internship in Edu- 
cational Administration. Edited by Clifford 
P. Hooker for Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. Pp. 58. $1. 


Pupil Personnel Practices in Texas Public 
Schools. Report No. 1. Pp. 15. Staff Per- 
sonnel Practices in Texas Public Schools. 
Report No. 2. Pp. 20. Practices in the Ad- 
ministration of Texas Public Schools. Re- 
port No. 5. Pp. 19. Public Relations Prac- 
tices in Texas Public Schools, Report No. 
6. Pp. 12. Survey of Administrative Prac- 
tices and Board Policies in Texas Public 
Schools. Researched and compiled by the 
Texas Committee of Ten, P.O. Box 7721, 
University Station, Austin 12. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
The Audio-Visual Equipment Manual. 
By James D. Finn. General editor, Edgar 
Dale, professor of education, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The Dryden Press, 110 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. Pp. 363. $9.50. 


Educational Motion Pictures and Slides, 
1958. Department of Visual Instruction, Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Education, Coli- 
seum Bldg. 131, General Extension Division, 
Corvallis, Ore. Pp. 189. 50 cents. 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 
Association of School Business Officials of 
the U.S. and Canada, proceedings for 43d 
annual convention, Oct. 20 to 25, 1957, New 
Orleans, including official roster of mem- 
bers. Pp. 416. $4.50. 


The Teaching of Science in Illinois. Pp. 
34. The Teaching of English in Illinois. 
Educational Press Bulletin. Pp. 32. Allerton 
House Conference on Education in Illinois, 
204 Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 


Trends in Distributive Education. Pro- 
ceedings of National Conference on Dis- 
tributive Education, Sept. 30 to Oct. 4, 
1957, Washington, D.C. Office of Education, 
Div. of Vocational Education, U.S. Govt. 
Prtg. Off., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 88. 


CURRICULUM 
Individualizing Reading Practices. Practi- 
cal suggestions for teaching. Edited by Alice 
Miel. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27. 
Pp. 91. $1 
Values in Culture and Classroom. H. Otto 
Dahlke, associate professor of sociology, 
Concord College. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33d St., New York 16. Pp. 557. 


GUIDANCE 
Administration and Organization of the 
Guidance Program. By Dean C. Andrew, 
Southern State College, and Roy DeVerl 
Willey, University of Nevada. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 318. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Preventive and Corrective Physical Educa- 
tion. 3d ed., February 1958. By George T. 
Stafford, professor of physical education, 
University of Illinois, and Ellen Davis Kelly, 
professor and head, department of health 
and physical education for women, Illinois 
State Normal University. Ronald Press Co., 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 390. $5. 

California Physical Performance Test, 1958 
California State Dept. of Education. Cali- 
fornia State Prtg. Off., Sacramento. Pp. 27. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

A First Course in Education. 4th ed., 
March 1958. Ward G. Reeder, professor 
emeritus of education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 634. $5.90. 

Schools Without Scholars. By John Keats. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 202. $3. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
The First Two Decades of Life. 2d ed. By 
Frieda Kiefer Merry, professor of psychology 
and department head, and Ralph Vickers 
Merry, professor of psychology and philoso- 
phy, Morris Harvey College. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16. Pp. 626. $5.75. 


SAFETY 


Fire Prevention Education. 1958. Bureau 
of Elementary Curriculum Development and 
Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Develop- 
ment, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N.Y. Pp. 63. 


SCHOOL LUNCH 
Dangers in the Kitchen, a guide to kitch- 
en safety. American Visuals Corp., 460 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 16. 25 cents. 
Recreation Areas, Their Design and Equip- 
ment. By George D. Butler. Ronald Press, 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 174. $6 


SCHOOL PLANT 
And Now ... The High Schools. A study 
of the relationship between high school 
curriculum and school buildings. Massa- 
chusetts Council for Public Schools, 16 Ar- 
lington St., Boston. Pp. 28. 30 cents. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Patterns in Secondary School Curriculum. 
By Tom C. Venable, Indiana State Teachers 
College. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., 
New York 16. Pp. 227. $3. 


SURVEYS 

Instruction in the Yonkers Schools. Re- 
port No. 3. Pp. 74. The Yonkers School 
Plant. Report No. 4. Pp. 41. Management 
and Control of the Yonkers Schools. Report 
No. 5. Pp. 43. Legal and Financial Setting 
of the Yonkers Schools. Report No. 6. Pp. 
51. Summary of Recommendations for the 
Yonkers School System. Report No. 7. Pp. 
38. New York State Education Dept., Al- 
bany, N.Y. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Working With Student Teachers. Florence 
B. Stratemeyer and Margaret Lindsey, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27. Pp. 512. 
$4.75. 
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Only new ’58 Dodge School 
Bus Chassis have all 12 of these 
quality features 


11. 


12. 


. Stronger, channel-type 


front bumper 


. New dual headlights 


. Independent 


headlight circuits 


. Increased power, 


up to 218 hp. 


. Double-wrapped 


front spring eyes 


. Full air brakes 


(available on S6OO 
and S700 models) 


. Recessed safety 


steering wheel 


. Extra-sharp turning 


. Driver-adjustable 


hand brake 


. 6-speed Torqmatic 


transmission (opt.) 


Increased brake 
lining area 


Tubeless tires 
standard 
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Only one 1958 school bus chassis, the new Dodge Power Giant, 
offers the combination of high-quality features listed here. And 
they all add up to one big fact . . . Dodge provides extra 
safety and dependability for your school children. 


Take brakes, for instance. Although Dodge brakes exceeded 
NEA requirements last year, the new 1958 brakes have even 
more lining area for additional stop power as well as extra brake- 
lining life. 

Certainly, it makes good sense to get the school bus chassis that 
gives you the most for your money. And when you check your 
Dodge dealer you’ll find Dodge is among the very lowest in price. 
That’s why it’s the safest “‘best buy” for your school. 


DODGE POWER GIANT 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


accommodate standard bodies to carry 30 to 66 pupils 


145 














Architect: Whitney Biggar, A.I.A., Bakersfield, California 


Design your schools better with PITTSBURGH 
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. outside ...all around the school 





GLASS 


Lucky kindergarten children in the Lakeside 
Union School District, Bakersfield, California, 
learn their ABC’s in a light, cheerful atmos- 
phere. Extensive areas of glass bring precious 
daylight into the classrooms. The generous 
window treatment also permits the children to 
have year-round nature study by giving them 
a front-row seat for the changing of the seasons. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Products used through- 
out the school help to create this pleasing en- 
There’s 
Glass, with its remarkable transparency and 
. Pittsburgh Polished Plate 
. and 


vironment. PENNVERNON Window 


clear, true vision . . 


Glass, with its highly brilliant surface . . 


TSBURGH 


Pittsburgh Mirrors, with their accurate, dis- 
tortion-free reflection. 


For a striking design . . . for a wholesome 


indoor-outdoor space relationship in the school 


. .. glass is the material to use. 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
for information about the use of these 
famous Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction: 


Solex® green tint, heat-absorbing and 


glare-reducing plate glass 
neutral tint, heat-absorbing and 

glare-reducing plate glass 
Herculite® shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
Twindow®. .. the world’s finest insulating window 
Polished Plate Glass. . for clear, undistorted vision 
Pennvernon® window glass at its best 
Spandrelite® . .glass in color 


Solargray® 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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No matter which you use... 
EVERY VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16” 
— two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 3313, 45, or 
78 r.p.m. Model WR — 
4" x 6” detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD — 
6” x9” detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 


V-500 

For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures. 
Takes 2”x2” and bantam 
slides in any type mount 
intermixed. New refrigera- 
tor cooling. 500 Watt fan 
cooled. 5 inch F/3.5 Pro- 
fessional lens. Automatic 
take up reel and optical 
magnifying pointer. 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11 inch lenses available. 


Hl FI 
VIEWTALK 


A top quality sound-slide 
unit—3 speed record player 
for records up to 16”. 
Brilliant, sharp projection 
provided by V-500 35MM 
combination _ slide-filmstrip 
projector. Projector or sound 
system may be used inde- 
pendently. Microphone jack 
provided. 


Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, in 
appearance and price — but Viewlex has 
something extra! Rigidly controlled stand- 
ards of QUALITY carried through every step 
of manufacturing assure projectors that are 
trouble free and a delight in operation. 
VIEWLEX QUALITY CONTROL is a precious 
property — it is the real reason why Viewlex 
guarantees every Viewlex projector for a you sit with your audience. 
lifetime! 500 watt fan cooled. Inter- 
changeable lenses. Turns 


room light off when projec- 
tor is turned on. 


INSTRUCT-O-MATIC 


Completely automatic pro- 
jection of 2 x 2 and bantam 
slides. A touch of changer 
automatically brings new 
slide in position. Automatic 
timer—remote control—lets 


V-4S — V-44S i V-2C - V-220 - V-25¢ 


For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2”, 3”, 5” and 7” focal- 
length lenses available. 


Worlds Largest Exclusive 
Manufacturers of Still Projectors 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures,.2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled, 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


inc. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 184. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Four Heinz Soups 
in Institutional and Vending Sizes 


Four new soup varieties have been added 
to the line of Heinz foods. They are offered 


| Soup | aca aa 


CHICKEN WMESTROM VYEGETABL TURKEY 
VEGETABLE “mut = BEEF = NOODLE 

oup oup oup oup 
not only in consumer sizes, but in 51-ounce 
“Chef Size” for institutional service and 
in 8%4-ounce individual portion tins for 
vending machines and lunchroom 
counter service. The four new soups 
include Minestrone (Italian Vegetable), 
Chicken Vegetable, Vegetable Beef and 
Turkey Noodle. The  individual-service 
cans will contain the new soups in ready- 
to-serve form while the 51-ounce institu- 
tional containers will supply soup in con- 
densed form. The four new soups make 
a total of 20 soups in the Heinz line. 
H. J. Heinz Co., P. O. Box 57, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 


For more details circle #801 on mailing card. 


soup 


Single Pedestal Teacher's Desk 
Has Plastic Top 

An NEMA approved plastic top lami- 
nated to 13-ply select birch core keeps the 
new ScholarCraft single pedestal teacher's 
desk always fresh and cheerful in appear- 
ance since it is easily cleaned by wiping 
with a damp cloth. The attractive, com- 
pact desk is designed to harmonize with 
any classroom furniture. It is modern in 


“modesty panel” is avail- 


styling and the 
able in metallic bronze or metallic green 


finish. Drawers are made from select oak 
with drawer fronts of plastic matching the 
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desk top. A single key locks both drawers. 
The desk, 29 inches high, is also available 
in double pedestal style. Southeastern 
Metals Co., P.O. Box 5477, North Birming- 


ham, Ala. 
For more details circle #802 on mailing card. 


Space Saving Coat Rack 
Folds for Storage 

The new VeeP folding hat and coat rack 
can be easily wheeled through doorways 
and corridors, yet opens to accommodate 
72 coats and hats. The result of months 
of research and engineering, the new line 
of racks folds compactly for storage in 
minimum space, When opened they form 
a rigid rack 61% feet long which is set up 
in seconds by lifting the arms which form 
the double hat or book shelves. The rack 


Ni 
Latch Folding 


PORTASLE 
Cost and Hat Racks 


snaps open, locking itself in place, yet it 
is folded by a simple slip of the lock. 

Strongly constructed of square tubular 
furniture steel, the rack has closed end 
aluminum tubing shelves supported in cast 
aluminum brackets. Steel members are 
heavily plated and the aluminum tub- 
ing is anodized for attractive appear- 
ance and ease of maintenance. The 
new VeeP racks are available with rails 
for garment hangers or with anchor coat 
hooks suspended in staggered rows from 
the lower hat shelf. Vogel-Peterson Co., 
1127 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


For more details circle 4803 on mailing card. 


Table and Chair Trucks 
Have Welded Frames 

Heavy steel angle iron is welded to 
form a rugged frame for the new group 
of Howe chair and table trucks. Offered 
in two styles, the new Howe table trucks 
carry folded tables one on top of the 
other or loaded on edge. Both styles are 
reinforced with heavy steel angle iron 


(Continued on page 150) 


cross braces with hardwood rails as an 
optional finish. Both table trucks are avail- 
able in six and eight foot lengths and carry 
from 10 to 12 tables. 

Two styles are also available in the new 


Tad Sterace witty Gardens Sot Wernge tren - OF 


Howe chair trucks. The upright model 
secures stacked, folded chairs in a stand- 
ing position. An “understage” model car- 
ries stacking folded chairs on their sides 
to reduce height for storage beneath stages 
and in other areas with limited overhead 
clearance. Both types of chair trucks are 
offered in five, six, seven and eight-foot 
lengths with the five-foot model carrying 
an average of 24 chairs. All trucks have 
removable pipe handles and are equipped 
with four-inch diameter, hard rubber 
Faultless casters, one set fixed and one set 
swiveled for easy maneuverability. Howe 
Folding Furniture, Inc., One Park Ave., 
New York 16. 
For more details circle #804 on mailing card. 


Two-Way Truck 
in Jan-i-San Cart 

The 1958 model of the Jan-i-San Collec- 
tor Cart is a two-way truck. Serving as 
a collector cart with the bag attached, the 
Jan-i-San is a platform truck when the 
canvas bag is removed. The new offset- 
type handle assures more comfortable steer- 
ing and the 10-inch rubber-tired ball 
bearing wheels facilitate rolling over curbs, 
down steps and on any type of floor 


surface. The cart is available with a choice 
of several bag types and sizes for various 
needs. The Paul O. Young Co., Line Lex- 
ington, Pa. 

For more details circle #805 on mailing card. 
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Trampolines in All Sizes 
Added to Game-Time Line 


The Game-Time line of school and play- 


ground equipment is now rounded out to 
include a complete line of trampolines. 


Constructed to meet A.A.U. and Intercol- 
legiate specifications, the new line features 
a three-way fold for easy transportation 
and storage. The six trampolines now in 
the line includes bed sizes of 7 by 14, 
6 by 12, 5 by 10, 4 by 8 and 3 by 6 feet. 
The larger sizes are available with either 
canvas or nylon bed and either steel 
springs or rubber tramp cables. 
Game-Time trampolines have welded 
steel frames with dual side and end rails, 
hanger bar suspension hook-up, flat double- 
action steel hinges and triple bridged leg 
sections for rigidity and long life. Two 
diving trampolines are also available in the 
new line, designed for either permanent or 


SOLVE your classroom 


STORAGE 
problems 


school tray by— FABRI-FORM 


© Made of sturdy high- 
impact plastic, with high 
gloss finish—UNBREAK- 
ABLE in normal use 
Resists soiling — easily 
cleaned 
Light weight and easy to 
handle — even by small 
children 
Sizes to fit all existing 
rack systems 
Beautiful pale tan, grey 
or green colors 





Py ° 
4@RicatO* 


The FABRI-FORM Company, BYESVILLE 1, OHIO 
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Here’s the low cost answer to | 
your classroom storage problems— | 
school trays by Fabri-Form that 
store each student’s materials IN- | 
DIVIDUALLY! They’re widely 
used for storage in home eco- | 
nomics, kindergarten, science and 
chemical labs, teacher’s wardrobe 
cabinets and manual training; as | 
well as for many miscellaneous | 
storage uses. 

You can use Fabri-Form school | 
trays without additional equip- | 
ment, yet they will fit any standard 
rack system you might install later. 
These trays solve EXISTING | 
STORAGE PROBLEMS IMME- 
DIATELY, yet are adaptable for 
later incorporation into a more 
elaborate storage system. 


Write for 
details TODAY! 





isurface installation; the Hi-Boy and the 
Lo-Boy. Game-Time Inc., 208 Jonesville 
Rd., Litchfield, Mich. 


For more details circle #806 on mailing card. 


Adjustable Art Desk 
Doubles for Commercial Room 

The new “Top-O-Matic” No. 400AD Art 
or Commercial Desk is a versatile unit 
permitting use of the same room and fur- 
niture for both art and commercial train- 
ing classes. The desk top is set at the 


| 
L 


desired angle for art or mechanical draw- 
ing classes with a special “Top-O-Matic” 
button. For commercial class use the same 
button lowers the desk top gently, quietly, 
safely and automatically. The special hy- 
draulic restraining device prevents slam- 
ming of the top and the danger of smashed 
fingers. 

The Fiberesin top is practical for all 
uses as it does not stain, chip, crack or 
scratch and is quickly cleaned by wiping 
with a damp cloth. A raised stainless steel 
lip on the front edge holds pencils, brushes 
and other working materials when the top 
is raised. The desk design gives maximum 
space for knees and legs. Construction 
features include 14% inch square steel tub- 
ing for the rugged understructure, baked 
enamel finish in light tan or blue, and 
rubber cushion glides for easy moving and 
floor protection. Smith System Mfg. Co., 
212 Ontario St., S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


For more details circle #807 on mailing card. 


Cornice Closure 
on Folding Partitions 

The Haws electric-hydraulic folding par- 
tition for dividing gymnasiums and other 
areas in the school now features an auto- 
matic trim cornice closure as a new optional 
addition. The open space at the folding 
end of the ceiling track for folding of the 
panels, is now covered to protect track 
and mechanism when the Haws folding 
wall is extended. As the partition is ex- 
tended and is forced hydraulically to the 
floor to form a tight seal, the hydraulic 
mechanism folds down a cornice section 
to prevent the passage of light and sound 
and to form a straight architectural trim 
line across the entire ceiling expanse. The 
new feature not only improves the appear- 
ance of the automatic folding partition, 
but improves the superior sound trans- 
mission loss. Robert Haws Co., 15722 
Telegraph Rd., Detroit 39, Mich. 

For more details circle #808 on mailing card. 
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MORE DEPENCABLE! 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE WATER COOLERS 


BUILT TO STAND UP under rugged school use where 
other water coolers fail . . . a Westinghouse gives extra 
years of trouble-free service. Inside . . . a dependable 
Free-Flow Water Valve and Hermetically-sealed Refrig- 
eration System eliminate leaks, reduce upkeep. Outside 
. . . the non-breakable Stainless-steel Top, scuff-proof 
Bonderized Steel Cabinet and jam-proof Foot Pedal Con- 
trol take the roughest kind of treatment without showing it. 


AND FOR GREATER CONVENIENCE there is Dual Drink 
Control—both finger-tip and toe-tip operation at no extra 
cost. A fountain attachment for either side is also avail- 
able for small children to use. Modern schools call for 
Westinghouse Water Coolers. Make your selection from 
19 handsome models. Call your Westinghouse Water 
Cooler Distributor listed in the Yellow Pages. Or mail 
coupon today. 


you CAN BE 


sure...rns Westinghouse 
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New! Westinghouse HOT and COLD 
for rest periods in faculty lounges. 
Serves piping hot water for instant 
coffee, tea, soups, cocoa, and cold 
water too! 


Westinghouse eon tng a hm Dept. NS5S 
Refrigeration 
pace ory f smomer onda 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet which 


shows how Westinghouse Water Coolers are “10 Ways 
Better.” 











Zone. State 
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the ultimate in 


CENTRAL CONTROL 
ALL-FACILITY SCHOOL SOUND 


Here is RAULAND’S most complete School 
Sound System, offering every 

conceivable program, distribution and 
operational facility. The S260 System 
simplifies administrative control, offers 
complete program distribution (two programs 
simultaneously) to enhance instruction, 

and provides 2-way communication between 
any classroom and the central control console. 
Here, truly, is the ultimate in School Sound. 





} 














MODEL $260. Dual-Channel System 
PLUS Simultaneous 2-Way Intercom- 
munication For Up To 160 Classrooms 


Featuring: 





FM-AM RADIOS: Two (2) supplied; selects any FM or 
AM radio program for distribution to any or all rooms. 
PROGRAM PANELS: Two (2) supplied; selects any 
two of 6 microphones and mixes them as desired or mixes 
one microphone with Radio, Room-Return or any one of 
4 programs: Transcription Phono, Record Changer, 
Tape Recorder or Remote Line. 

MASTER CONTROL PANEL: Provides 2-way conversa- 
tion with any room; includes one-operation Emergency 
Switch, automatic Program Clock and Monitor Speaker 
controls. 

SWITCH PANEL: Selects any room for program distri- 
bution; switches control distribution of 2 programs, 
intercommunication and room-return. 


TRANSCRIPTION PLAYER: Plays all record sizes and 
speeds; Record Changer and/or Tape Recorder may 
also be used. 
The $260 System may be obtained in space-saving 
Rack Mounting. RAULAND Public Address equipment 
is also available for athletic field sound coverage. 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
@eeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeseeseeeeeeee 


Rovland-Borg Corporation 
3535 Addison St., Dept.N, Chicago 18, lll. 
(C] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 
We have classrooms. 


Nome : ws ——- 





School 
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Zone___—_ State 
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Courtesy of Rich Township High School, Park Forest, Illinois 


Safety in overhead 


se rvicing makes the job a pleas- 
ure with this Economy Model LB Hi-Reach Tele- 
scoper. Push button control on platform for up and 
down movement makes it possible to adjust yourself 
to exactly the right position for comfortable work- 
ing. Four standard LB models with heights 20 ft. to 
35 ft.: all models lower to clear doorway 6’-8” by 36” 
wide. Model PUL hand operated with height 15 ft. 
Custom built Hi-Reach Telescopers up to 100 fet. 
Write for complete catalogue. Economy Engi- 
neering Co., 4506 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, III. 


Headquarters for standard and special engineered overhead service 
lifters and material handling equipment since 1901, 


CONOM WZ 
INI GINS LELRLINGE 
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Put Your 
Curtain -Wall 


Requirements in 


EXPERIENCED 
HANDS... 


THESE FOUR CATALOGS show how 
Bayley can work with you on both steel 
or aluminum windows and curtain wall 
systems for buildings of all types. Copies 
will be gladly sent on request—or see 
Sweet's Architectural 

and Industrial Construc- 

tion Files. 


eM Me 


ORIGINATORS + DE 
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On every point of window and curtain-wall function, Bayley sys- 
tems give you maximum effectiveness . . . cost-saving, trouble-free 
erection . . . unusual design latitude without the extra cost and 
delay of fully “customized” fabrication. 

And there’s an exclusive Bayley feature of even greater im- 
portance: the extra services you can count on when you place 
your window-wall problems in Bayley’s skilled and capable hands. 

You are invited to counsel with Bayley engineers from the first 
moment windows or curtain walls enter into your planning pic- 
ture. The earlier you do so, the sooner you get helpful information 
on what today’s foremost curtain-wall specialists have learned to 
provide for—and to avoid. 

These extra services encompass the follow-through responsi- 
bility Bayley assures for every job on which Bayley products are 
used—right through to building occupancy. 

There’s a BAYLEY representative in your immediate area at 
your service. Call him in today. 


SIGNERS 
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What's Hew ... 


Flat Pull-Out Surface 
on Fire Alarm Station 


There are no projections on the new 


SAOmiME OMS BI 
MALADS HA HO 
Jain anos 


. 


(1) Snap it... see it! (2) Slip it into a mount, and (3) project it as big as you want. 


Polaroid Corporation Announces 


Standard Single Action Fire Alarm Station. 
The flat-surfaced round design is unob- 
trusive, yet it is easily seen because of the 
red finish, The unique design prevents 
false’ or unintentional alarms when struck 
by an object or brushed in passing as the 
lever must be pulled to sound the alarm. 
The pull lever is easy to grasp but cannot 
be restored to its flush position once an 
alarm has been initiated, thus serving as a 
flag or signal indicating that the station 
has been operated. The station is opened 
with a special key for initiating fire drills 
and for resetting. 

Two: types are available in the new 
alarm station, Model 700 with either non- 
coding continuous ringing fire alarm sys- 


YOUR MESSAcr 





QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now with a standard Polaroid Land Camera, you can make 
slides in a classroom or lab, and project them immediately. 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a film 
which produces black-and-white slides right 
in a regular Polaroid Land Camera. Just click 
the shutter and two minutes later you have a 
slide ready for projection. 


The complete system includes the standard 
Polaroid Land Camera, the film, mounts, pro- 
jector, plus a versatile Copymaker that lets 
you make slides from any textbook, existing 
photograph, charts, graphs and titles. You can 
speed teaching by making slides of laboratory 
setups, students in action, and on field trips, 
Test material can even be projected in lighted 
classrooms during exams. 


Two sizes are available—2% x 2, and 


3% x4 for use in existing “lantern slide” 
projectors. 
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These slides cost about 4 as much as con- 
ventional slides. But the real saving is in the 
time and effort that it, takes to put any 
picture on the screen. 


. : , ae 
Send in this coupon for detailed infor- 
mation, plus a case history of how one 
teacher uses these new on-the-spot slides. 


Polaroid Corporation 
Dept.N5, ~- Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Please send me detailed information on the 

new Polaroid transparency system. 


NAME 








POSITION, 





SCHOOL, 





ADORESS, 





city, 








tem or Master Code systems, and Model 
705 Pre-Signal Station for use with Pre- 
Signal systems. Both models are listed by 
Underwriters Laboratories. The Standard 
Electric Time Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


For more details circle #809 on mailing card. 


“World to Color” 
Facilitates Learning 

A 12-inch relief globe of unbreakable 
lightweight plastic is now available for 
coloring. Called “The World to Color,” 
the globe rests on a metal frame and is 
part of a kit containing a Rand McNally 
color chart map of the world, two artist's 
brushes and paints. The surface of the 
globe is such that it can be painted with 
water color or poster paints, washed and 
repainted. It is designed to facilitate the 
teaching of geography as the pupil learns 
quickly about mountain ranges, oceans 
and countries while painting on the colors. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragansett, 
Chicago 39. 


For more details circle #810 on mailing card. 


Tote Tray Cabinet 
Has Spaces for 24 Trays 

The new TT-24 Tote Tray Cabinet is 
designed to provide space for 24 large 
individual heavy duty plastic tote trays 
for vocational education projects. The trays 
can be tagged with students’ names and 
numbers on slip tags. Constructed with a 
hard maple frame and birch plywood 
panels, the cabinet is finished in natural 
maple and is 48 inches wide, 22 inches 


deep and 47 inches high. It is designed to 
permit installation in series against walls 
or under windows, or to be used for island 
arrangements. The Tolerton Co., Alliance, 
Ohio. 


For more details circle #811 on mailing card. 


Syracuse China 
in Variety of Styles 

A variety of styles, prices and shapes is 
now available in Syracuse China’s Hospi- 
tality Patterns. Strong construction with 
attractive patterns are typical of the new 
china constantly being introduced to fill 
every institutional need. This durable 
china resists breakage and reduces replace- 
ment costs, The Hospitality line now has 
twenty-three open stock patterns available 
for all institutional needs. Syracuse China 
Corp., Dept. S-358, 1858 W. Fayette St., 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
For more details circle #812 on mailing card. 
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re Your Filing Methods 


a 


Fast as Your Machines? 





VISIBLE 








speeds the availability of 
source material 

provides accessible filing 
of the products of 


if AUTOMATION 


Electronic machines produce punched cards and 
$835 i53 Fr tapes at astounding speed. Once punched many 
rod ae become permanent records to be used over and 
over again. Acme Visible Records and equip- 

ment provide for filing and fast finding, with 
SEEABLE ‘indexing that speeds the handling of 
this material to keep pace with the machines. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
Crozet, Virginia 











District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 








lt 
ih pn f ‘i 











ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc., Crozet, Virginia 
We are interested in filing 


[_] Tapes (approx. length) 


Ach the man from Aheme Po tmrnnnnn pa 


1.B.M. Cards of records) 
to show you samples |_] Have representative call. Date __ OR alin tina 
Company___ Ae a seni 


Address _ RN SST 1S. 


a 
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Lighting Control System 
Reduces Power Costs 


Power costs can be reduced while light- 
ing is improved with the new Light Saver 


Controlled Lighting System which auto- 
matically daylight. 
With the just artificial 
lighting is turned on or off to maintain the 
desired illumination in classrooms at all 
times. The gradual dimming is provided by 
a multi-stage operation which is practically 
unnoticeable to pupils and teachers. Teach- 
ers need not be disturbed by having to 
turn lights on, and power is saved since 
lights are not turned on when not needed. 
Lights can be turned on or off manually 
if desired. 

The Light Saver operates by dividing 
the school into exposure with all 
rooms in any zone having the same light- 
ing requirements. The phototube accurately 
measures the amount of daylight entering 


measures incoming 


system enough 


zones, 


each room. Each phototube signal operates 
a switching motor which decreases or in- 
creases the artificial lighting in its zone in 
three or more stages. The system can be 
either fluorescent or in- 
candescent lighting. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., 2753 Fourth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


For more details circle #813 on mailing card 


used to control 


16mm Sound Projectors 
Have Improved Take-Up 

No increase in price is asked for its 
16mm sound motion picture projectors with 
the new improved take-up mechanism re- 
cently announced by Technical Service. 
The new design allows film to travel from 
the projector to the take-up reel without 
excessive tension, thus improving the oper- 
ation. The new mechanism can also be 
incorporated into TSI and DeVry projec- 
tors already in use through only a slight 
modification. Technical Service, Inc., Liv- 
onia, Mich. 

For more details circle #814 on mailing card 


Margarine for Baking 
Has Special Flavoring 

A closely controlled cultured milk flavor- 
ing process is used in the new Kraft 
Bakers’ Colored Vegetable Oleomargarine 
recently introduced. Flavor intense enough 
to survive baking temperatures is incor- 
porated without the use of artificial flavor- 
ing agents. The yellow color improves the 
appearance of finished products as the new 


(Continued on page 160) 


flavoring process improves their taste. The 
new Bakers’ Margarine is packed in 30- 
pound tins, Kraft Foods Co., 500 Peshtigo 
Court, Chicago 990. 


For more details circle #815 on mailing card. 


DeWalt Power Shop Machines 
Have Reduced Wear 

Newly designed steel inserts in the new 
AMF DeWalt Power Shop Machines elimi- 
nate wear previously experienced, assuring 
accurate machine performance indefinitely. 
The steel inserts in the new nine and ten- 
inch DeWalt Power Shop models are now 
pressed into the aluminum yoke casting, 
eliminating wear. The new feature is part 
of an overall product improvement pro- 


gram for more accurate, longer lasting 
radial arm power tools. DeWalt Division, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

For more details circle #816 on mailing card. 





NEW ...IN THE NATIONAL LINE OF MULTI-PURPOSE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
STUDENTS’ MOBILE WORK BENCH 


SURFACED INSIDE AND OUT WITH 
NEVAMAR HIGH-PRESSURE LAMINATES 











Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. e 


Top size: 24 x 48 x 11% in. 
Body: O.D. 34 x 22 in. 


Height: 36 in. overall, includ- 
ing brake-type casters. 


Honey Maple Finish. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


ODENTON, MARYLAND 


This mobile work bench is built for essential rugged 
service, yet its super-hard NEVAMAR surface resists 
stains, scars, dents and scratches . . . never needs 
refinishing. The top is 1% inches thick, of the finest 
laminated maple carpenter bench wood and is 
equipped with both wood vise and swivel-type metal 
vise. Divider through center with two doors and shelf 
on each side make it a dual purpose bench. 
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FIRE AND 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 


@ Von Duprin quality is the best assurance of “the safe way out’’! For 
Von Duprin fire and panic exit devices are virtually timeless in their 
ability to protect lives against that “‘once-in-a-lifetime emergency”’ or 
defy the rough wear of daily traffic. Superior Von Duprin design, close 
inspections, the use of only quality materials, insure unfailing dependa- 
bility. Result: Von Duprin devices are trusted by architects, hardware 


consultants and safety-minded officials . . . used in outstanding buildings 


device of all types. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. + VON DUPRIN DIVISION - INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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’ e e 
Incomparable Comfort 
®@ Large, comfortable, contour shaped seats ; acer0o 
— 15." wide x 16” deep j 
@ Deep, curved, correct posture backrests a’ 
for full back suppor | GLARE FREE...HEAT FREE 
© Ample hip room between ; } 
side frames ] , ie 
@ Extra thick foam rubber cushioned seat 
on No. 103 upholstered model 


You get MORE when 
you insist on 


KRUEGER TUBULAR 
STEEL CHAIRS 


MORE STYLES 
IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


MORE STRUCTURAL FEATURES 
OF IMPORTANCE 


MORE SEATING VALUE 
FOR. YOUR DOLLAR 


WOVEN WOOD 


TEMLITE 
Safety Engineered OOUMHWOO0. 


® Safety folding hinges prevent SCHOOL WINDOW SHADES 


finger pinching 
@ No sharp edges — all are fully 
roll-beaded to prevent injury 


® Non-tipping Y-type design permits 
unbalanced sitting — well 
forward or far back on seat 

®@ Chairs cannot accidentally collapse 


Built to Last for Years 


@ Heavy 18-gauge electrically seam 
welded tubular frames 

@ Built-up seat-spacers for stronger 
pivot rod weight bearing points 

® Tubular leg stretchers and frame 
bracers — solid pivot rods 

@ L-shaped steel cross 
brace beneath seat 
for added support / 


tae, 


WRITE FOR NEW y 

GENERAL / 
eS LINE CATALOG NO. 82 
pense | 


*) Demountable 





CHAIR TRUCKS 
Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubulor chairs — upright or 
horizontal. Regular or under- 
stage models. Demountable 
ends and exclusive chan- 


A STYLE FOR EVERY 
WINDOW OPENING 


Temlite Loomwood creates 
“tempered light” which is 
glare-free and casts a shadow- 
less glow. No more eye strain 
with Temlite on the windows. 
The narrow-width, beveled- 
edge basswood splints are de- 
Signed to admit a uniform 
amount of natural light and 
at the same time diffuse it 
broadly through the entire 
room. 

Air flows through the even 
spaces between splints through 
the entire shade area... win- 
dows provide the natural ven- 
tilation for which they were 
designed. In _ air-conditioned 
buildings Temlite shades re- 
flect heat back through the 
windows, resulting in worth- 
while economies either in 
size or operating expense of 
cooling equipment. 

Temlite’s quality materials 
and superb finish assure long- 
lasting beauty. Many are still 
in operation after 20 years of 
daily use. Smoothly finished 
basswood splints stay spar- 
kling clean with a minimum 
of maintenance. Custom fin- 
ished in many attractive, 
pleasing colors. 


angle frames permit stacking Some Choice Territories are Still Open for Manufacturer's Agents. 

empty trucks one on the other. . ® : * 
For further Temlite information and woven wood shades for audio 
visual installations, please write: 


The AEROSHADE COMPANY 


= A Division of Consolidated General Products, Inc. 
METAL PRODUCTS « GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN P. O. Box 559 Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Only the now Kyi 
muster clock and 
program controller offers... 


MEMORY 
TAPE CONTROL 


The modern, positive method of 
controlling program signals— 
automatically. Provides com- 
plete freedom for special pro- 
gramming (including night 
classes) because it permits ring- 
ing bells on any circuit an un- 
limited number of times—at in- 
tervals as short as one minute. 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL & RESET 


Master Clock is synchronous 
motor powered and control of 
all secondary clocks—including 
automatic resetting—is through 
master clock. All secondary 
clocks are automatically correct- 
ed either hourly or every 12 
hours, as you select. During any 
power interruption, reserve 
power unit (spring wound motor 
mechanism) keeps Master Clock 
and Program Controller running 
for 15 hours. Result: no false 
signals. Bells ring on normal 
schedule when power is restored. 


EASY PROGRAM 
CHANGING 


Punch the Memory Tape at 
specific times that signals are 
to sound. Slip it on the drum. 
That's all! No time-consuming 
fumbling. No parts to take out. 
No intricate mechanisms to get 
out of order. Tapes provided 
free as required. 


SIMPLICITY 


Easy, “open the door” acces- 
sibility of all operating compo- 
nents... sound engineering... 
simple, practical design proved 
and improved over 50 years 
mean low maintenance, long life. 


SAFETY 


Ready access to 
controller with com- 
plete safety to per- 
sonnel. Circuitry 


protected by circuit breakers. 
Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 


“MEMORY TAPE CONTROLLED” 


89 LOGAN STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Analogue Precision 
Computors Timers 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 





Travelling Display— | AtSO MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Watch for showing —— 
in your area. See Ne) 


complete STAND- ie 
ARD Systems in Y ‘ 


operation. E Laboratory 


mergency Hospital Signalling 
Lighting Equipment Panels 


Equipment 
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Best Buy in 
FLAGS 


for SCHOOLS 


BULLDOG—= most famous name in cotton 
bunting flags — U.S., State and School 
flags for outdoors. Rugged, reinforced 
with nylon thread. 

STATE FLAGS—of complicated design 
now available in new Detco Process. 
Accurate and authentic in design and color. 
Very economical. 

GLORY-GLOSS — U.S., School and 
State Flags for indoors and parades. 
Beautiful, lustrous and economical. 

* 


Ask about Dettra’s movie ‘Our 
U.S. Flag’’—The Freedom Foundation 
Award winning 16 mm color sound film... 
the ideal way to tell the story of our Flag. 


For complete information call your local Dettra 
Dealer or write direct to—Dept. N. 


Dettra Flag Co., Inc. 
OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
- Flagmaker to the Nation for more than 50 years 


























20" x 40"...800 Square Inches’ 
of Quality and Economy! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels are woven of the best long 
it’s extra strength without extra weight! 


staple, two-ply, triple-twisted yarns . . . 
And McArthur Gym Towels are a full 20’ x 40” shrunk size, with full tape rib 
construction, and heavy tape selvage edges. You really do get 800 square 
inches of quality . . . and for added economy . . . write today for information 
on McArthur’s School Towel Plan and free towel repair service. It’s McArthur 
for Gym Towels! 


GEO. Me A Hh T Hl U it BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 











| Adjustable Positioning Relay 
| Is Easily Installed 


| Accurate control of pneumatic motors 
| and valves is assured with the new Sta-Put 
| adjustable positioning relay recently intro- 
| duced. The relay compensates for ex- 


performance. The special feature of the 
new relay is the ease of installation. An 
ordinary screwdriver and a wrench are all 
that are needed to do the job. The relay 
can also be used to tune up sluggish 
existing motors and valves or to adapt 
them to increased load conditions. The 
new model is small and attaches directly 
to the controlled motor or valve. The 
Powers Regulator Co., 3434 Oakton St., 
Skokie, Iil. 


For more details circle #817 on mailing card. 


Steel Locker Line 
in Twelve Styles 

Twelve styles are included in the new 
line of Penco steel storage lockers. In- 
cluded are single, double and multiple tier 
lockers, two-person lockers and duplex 
lockers providing full height compartments 
for two people in space usually occupied 


by one single tier unit. Also in the line 
are Air-Lite lockers with expanded metal 
mesh doors for visual inspection and ven- 
tilation. 

New features of the Penco Series 6000 
locker line include internal lift door handle, 
continuous strike door frame, full-loop door 
hinges and optionally available Auto-Lock. 
The new door handle is fixed and does not 
move when the latch is operated, elimi- 
nating handle replacement due to rough 
usage. The design also keeps the cane 
from marring the door finish. The advanced 
design and construction features of the 
new line are incorporated for longer wear, 
easier operation and improved appearance. 
Penco Metal Products Div., Alan Wood 
Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave., Oaks, Pa. 

For more details circle #818 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 162) 
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SOUTH BEND MACHINE TOOLS 


Make Teaching Easier 


These popular machine tools make 
teaching easier because students learn 
faster on them. Less supervision is re- 
quired because their simplicity of de- 
sign and safety features promote faster 
development of machine handling 
skill. Also, more time is left for pro- 
ductive work — projects are completed 
quicker. Student interest is kept at a 
high level. Less 
material is spoiled. — 
Mail the coupon 

for information on 
the machines in 
which you are in- 
terested—find out 
why they are fa- 
vorites of shop 
teachers every- 
where. 

CATALOG 5800 

Send for your 

free copy today. 


1412” Quick Change Gear Lathe 


13” Toolroom Lathe 


9” Floor Lathe Pedestal Grinder 9” Model C Bench Lathe 
P PLEASE SEND INFORMATION CHECKED: 


10” Quick Change Gear Lathe 





BT) 92nd 10") _ 10" to 16-24” DRILL [~} 2” & 1%" Collet TOOL | [~) 7” BENCH _ ming & 
g — BENCH LATHES \—’ FLOOR LATHES PRESSES ‘— TURRET LATHES GRINDERS — SHAPERS MACHINES § 
BName School i 
Acity State 

les aaa SB SSBB SSB SB BSS SB BSS SS SOO STO ee OO 


Building Better Tools Since 1906 * SOUTH BEND LATHE «© South Bend 22, Indiana 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Vitreous Drinking Fountains 
for Contemporary Decor 


Designed to harmonize with contem- 


porary interior and architectural design 


trends, the new line of Kohler vitreous 
china drinking fountains is particularly 
suited to modern school buildings. Engi- 
neering features in the new models increase 
functional efficiency, they meet all plumb- 
ing code requirements and are easy to 
keep clean. 

The new fountains have non-squirting 
bubblers of compact design that stand well 
above the fountain rims on the left side. 
A volume regulator assures uniform flow 
All fittings are 


under varying pressure. 
chrome- 


of Kohler all-brass construction 
plated and the new fountains are available 
in white and colors. All models have easily 
removable chrome-plated brass access plates 
to reach the fittings underneath and are 


Library, A°T College, Greensboro, N. C 


since 1830 makers of furniture for public use 


mounted on concealed wall hangers. Kohler 
Co., Kohler, Wis. 


For more details circle #819 on mailing card. 


Serving Carts 
for Hot Food Handling 

Three new types of Thermotainer hot 
food service carts are now available. The 
mobile food handling line is constructed of 
die-stamped heavy gauge stainless steel and 
is described as fully approved by the 
National Sanitation Foundation. Types 
HB3, HB4 and HB5 have Thermotainer 
hot food storage compartments below, each 
holding three flat pans and equipped with 
removable stainless steel slides. The open 
serving top of each unit has three, four 
or five steam table wells, each well con- 
trolled by a separate thermostat and indi- 
vidually insulated for serving heated food 
or for cold food storage. Franklin Prod- 
ucts Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 


For more details circle #820 on mailing card. 


Multi-Student Drawing Units 
Have Horizontal Storage 


Designed for use by from six to ten 
students, the new space-saving Stacor draw- 
ing units provide horizontal storage space 
for individual drawing boards. Available 
in six basic styles, the new units may be 
used singly or in any number of different 
ways. The foundation cabinet section of 
heavy gauge welded steel is finished in hard 


(Continued on page 166) 


iF 


baked gray enamel. The 20-13/16 by 27 
inch drawers, 2-3/16 inches deep, have in- 
dividual locks with two keys, all master 
keyed. Drawing boards up to 20 by 26 
inches can be stored horizontally, together 
with T-squares and other materials. Draw- 
ers operate smoothly on nylon glides and 
provide storage for students in several 
classes. 

The unit is available as an all-drawer 
cabinet or as a combination drawer and 
open storage base. Drawing tables may be 
attached to one or both sides of the foun- 
dation unit to form the six basic styles. 
The seasoned hardwood board is mounted 


on a completely enclosed top at a fixed 
angle of seven degrees with an adjustable 
pencil ledge. Stacor Equipment Co., 295 
Emmet St., Newark 5, N.J. 


For more details circle #821 on mailing card. 


Stockton School, East Orange, N. J., 
showing Thonet 1216 chairs and 801 desks. 


write for illustrated material 


THONET INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Dept. G 


One Park Avenue, New York 6, N.Y. 


SHOWROOMS: New York, CHICAGO, 
DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DALLAS, MIAMI, STATESVILLE, N.C. 
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MEET THE NEW HOLCOMB “BABY”... 
Born to cut your waxing costs in nalf! 


It’s SIGNET—an amazing new floor 
wax developed by Holcomb Research 
that gives you— 

1. Positive anti-slip 

2. Rich, beautiful gloss 

3. Full water-proof protection 

4. Longest wear ever 


And with SIGNET it’s so easy to keep your 
floors beautiful all the time, regardless of 


1601 BARTH AVENUE .- 


traffic. It's tough, resists scuffing—doesn’'t 
hold dirt, buffs-up easily and wears like 
iron. 

We guarantee SIGNET to save you 
money—give you safer, longer lasting floor 
protection. Ask your Holcombman for a free 
demonstration, or write 


HOLCOMB 


SCIENTIFIC CLEANING //; 


MATERIALS 


W 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


Hackensack - Dallas + Los Angeles - Toronto 
a 
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Budget Minded? Specify 


start with this. . 
The inexpensive Bogen 
single-channel console, with 
built-in radio tuner and slide-out 
record player, distributes radio 
programs, recordings and speech 
to any er all of 20 classrooms. 


ee boa a ee 


add this .. 
By the addition of a “top hat” 
of classroom selector switches, 
you can have facilities for 
up to 60 additional rooms. 


extend to this... 
Then, any time you wish, you 
can add an intercom panel to 
your console. This provides 
2-way conversation with any 
teacher in the school. 


stiles ¥ me ene 


finally, graduate to this. . . 
Now, by adding several 
Bogen components, you can 
convert into a 2- or 
3-channel system, and then 
distribute two or three 
programs simultaneously to 
different groups of rooms. 


TD 


. To find out all the things a Bogen Sound System can do in your school — 
and at the lowest possible cost — ask for our 16-page brochure. 


‘ MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Bogen 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 
David Bogen Co., 
Paramus, N. J. Dept. M-5 


Gentlemen: Send your 16-page brochure describing Bogen Sound Systems 
for Schools. 


Name_ . 
Address___ 


pisiainanbehiel __State__ 


(Please ‘include the name and address of the » Bogen Sound Specialist 
nearest me. 


Manufacturers of High-Fidelity Components, Public Address 
Equipment and Intercommunication Systems. 


NEW JUNKUNC AMERICAN” 
KEY & COMBINATION PADLOCK 
for LOCKER INSTALLATION 


@ Specially low priced to fit school budget. provides 


@ Added key feature permits 
supervisory inspection of Greatest 
lockers or in case com- 


bination is forgotten by Pp rote ct jon 
user. t C 
tLowes 


@ Double-bitted brass 
key with extra slotted 
key way makes dupli- 
cation difficult. 


ost 


V Self Locking- 
locks upon 
closing. 

V Big, husky— 
Easy to see. 

Easy to dial. 
cks and Kin- 


WARES Tl tt; 
a3 _— steel case. 
Garfield Bright finish. 


Boule- 
Chicogs V Smooth 
operation. 
V Heavy duty 
for long life. 
V Unconditionally 
Guaranteed. 


<) @ Heavy construction— 
Precision built. 

@ 64,000 possible 
combinations. 

Junkunc Brothers, 

Dept. NS-97. Man- 

ufacturers of com- 

a line of Pad- 











ONNOR 


forest products since 1872 


“LAYTITE” ® FLOORING 


has been first choice for gyms, 


play rooms and class rooms 


“CONTINUOUS STRIP”, Blocks, 
Regular Strips and Slats 


School and Gym Floors Our Specialty 
MFMA grades and trade marked 


See Sweet's file specs + 13J 
Co 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


P.O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. 
Phone No. 2-2091 
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BALANCED DAYLIGHTING 


PC Glass Blocks direct daylight up- 
ward to the ceiling. From here, it is 
diffused evenly throughout the room. 
Result—glare is controlled and high- 
contrast shadows are eliminated. 


REDUCED MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Because Glass Blocks are mortared 
into panels, there’s nothing to rust, 
rot, or paint. They can be washed down 
with a hose, or cleaned with a wet mop 
—a definite savings feature. 





LOWER HEATING COSTS 


Glass Block panels have roughly the 
same insulation value as an 8-inch 
thick masonry wall. This means lower 
heating costs in new and old buildings 
—more comfort in warmer weather. 





NOISE REDUCTION 


By nature of their construction— 
hollow, sealed glass units—Glass 
Blocks serve as excellent noise barri- 
ers. They help keep noises out and 
inside activity free from distraction. 


IMPACT STRENGTH 


Basketballs, footballs, or vandalism 
can run up serious replacement ex- 
penses. Glass Blocks have saved 
thousands of dollars annually be- 
cause of their impact strength. 


-_———_.— 


aaa " 7 |— 
; 


/—~ am 


ecg 


ARCHITECTURALLY CORRECT 


Architects recognize that Glass Blocks 
offer creative design solution as well 
as functional advantages. And ournew 
Color Glass Blocks increase exterior 
design flexibility. 

















Here’s why PC Glass Blocks are winning favor in a variety 
of daylighting applications...in classrooms, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, stairwells, clerestories, bandrooms, cor- 
ridors, entrances and other areas. An ideal product for 

your window modernization projects, too. 


Write for complete information to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. AK-58, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. In Canada: 57 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 
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$S-300 Sound System 
Is Economy Unit 

Designed to bring the advantages of a 
complete communication system to every 
school, regardless of size or budget, the 





DAIRY BAR 
















Now — give your pupils 


Automatic milk service 


new Executone SS-300 is an economy 
school sound system, The compact desk- 
top unit illustrated initiates sound, public 
address and two-way intercom transmis- 
sions to any classroom, any combination of 
classrooms or to all classrooms, Time sig- 
nals are also included in the system in 
conjunction with any standard single chan- 
nel program clock. The amplifier may be 
used to provide sound reinforcement for 
auditorium and gymnasium programs and 
special programs from these locations may 
be broadcast throughout the school. 

The compact control station has a capac- 
ity of up to 20 classroom stations. Larger 
capacity stations are also available. Class- 
room stations in a wide range of models 














round the clock | 


HE refreshing milk your pupils want 

and need is always available from 
the Norris Automatic Vender. Plug it 
in anywhere and watch it solve milk 
handling problems in your school. 

Any child can operate the Norris 
Vender without error. There is a sep- 
arate coin channel for each of three 
drinks. No selecting buttons, no 






ee 


levers, no dials to confuse the chil- 
dren or slow down service. Even the 
change is made automatically. 

The Norris Automatic Vender will 
increase milk consumption by your 
pupils and cut milk handling time 
and costs at your school. Write today 
for new FREE folder, and include the 
name of your dairy, please. 


Orr 1S Automatic Vender 


Write to: Norris Dispensers, Inc., Dept. NS58 
Vending Division, 2720 


Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


natic Mercha ronto, Canada 















to meet varying needs may be equipped 
with red flashing lamps to protect privacy 
of the teacher and class. Stations may be 
surface-mounted on the walls of existing 
schools or recessed in the walls of new 
schools, The combination four-speed record 
changer and AM-FM _ tuner with self- 
contained amplifier and dual speaker sys- 
tem may be moved from room to room 
for independent use. Executone, Inc., 415 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 4822 on mailing card 


Coverite Plastic Top 
Covers Damaged Desks 

Damaged classroom desk tops can be 
quickly restored to a bright, attractive 
appearance with Coverite. Developed by 
a teacher in the Ann Arbor school system, 
Coverite consists of a durable laminated 







plastic bonded to one-quarter inch tem- 
pered hardwood, bound with heavy ex- 
truded anodized aluminum edging that 
slides over the damaged desk top. It is 
anchored in place with Phillips-head screws 
set into the sides of the aluminum edging. 
Lamidol, the impervious plastic surface 
used on Coverite, is resistant to student 
damage and easily wiped clean. 

Installation can be accomplished quickly 
and easily by a maintenance man, thereby 
keeping costs at a minimum. Tops can 
be sn. Sy to all desks in a classroom in 
a couple of hours, thus making it possible 
to rehabilitate and modernize a room over- 
night, over a week end or during a vaca- 
tion period. Coverite, Inc., 1570 Superior 
Rd., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

For more details circle #823 on mailing card. 


Tri-Seal Marble Sealant 
Protects Against Staining 
The danger of staining marble through 
ordinary use is practically eliminated by 
the application of Tri-Seal sealant. When 
polished marble is given periodic applica- 
tions of clear wax polish the coating is 
protected against staining. When this is 
not done, marble table or counter tops, 
walls and floors can be protected with Tri- 
Seal which permeates the pores and ex- 
pands on drying to fill them. It does not 
change the appearance of the marble in 
any way, either by discoloration or other- 
wise. Marble treated with Tri-Seal at the 
factory carries a sticker on the back cer- 
tifying the application. Vermarco Supply 
Co., Division of Vermont Marble Co., 
Proctor, Vermont. 
For more details circle 824 on mailing card. 
(Continued on page 168) 
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A continuing series of outstanding schools, churches, office buildings, hospitals and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS. 


John Lyon Reid and Partners, 
Architects and Engineers, 
San Francisco 








PACE-SETTER IN MODERN SCHOOL PLANNING 
USES NORTON DOOR CLOSERS EXCLUSIVELY 


Hillsdale High School, San Mateo, California 


In planning this outstanding school, the archi- 
tect looked far ahead to possible future needs. 
As a result, it will not soon be outmoded either 
in appearance or in practical provisions for the 
ever-changing requirements of new courses and 
new methods of instruction. It looks to the 
future, too, in every item of equipment, includ- 


ing door closers. 


For Streamlined 
Modern Design... 


Available with (A) regular arm 
and (B) holder arm...4 sizes 
to meet all standard requirements. 
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Standard throughout are dependable Norton 
Surface Mounted Door Closers...up-to-date 
versions of the sturdy Norton Closers still in 
daily use after serving continuously up to 30 
years and longer in some of America’s most 
famous public buildings. For fully illustrated 
data on these and other models, consult the 


current Norton catalog. Write for it today. 


A complete line of Norton 
Surface-type Closers is available 
for installations where 
concealment is not essential. 


NORTON 


DOOR CLOSERS 


Dept. NS-58 e Berrien Springs, Michigan 





Built-In Booster Heaters 
for Jackson Dishwashers 


Two new models of Jackson commercial 
dishwashers feature built-in booster heaters 
as an integral part of the machines. Re- 


quiring no additional floor space, the built- 
save on installation expense 
140 degree F. water to 180 
degrees F. at maximum operation speeds. 

The Model 50 APR-B illustrated has a 
capacity of 1400 dishes per hour while 
the Model 10 A-B 


sanitizes 950 dishes or 


in boosters 
and convert 


washes, 
rinses and 1200 
glasses at average operating speed. The 


dishwasher 


stainless steel construction resists deteriora- 
tion and the greatly increased wash jet 
pressure cuts soil from high 
velocity. New, built-in vacuum _ breakers 
prevent back siphonage into water supply 
lines. Jackson Products Co., 3703 E. 93rd 
St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


For more details circle #825 on mailing card. 


dishes at 


All-Purpose Dish Box 
for Heavy Duty Service 

The new Marlex “miracle” plastic is 
used to form the Bloomfield all-purpose 
dish box for heavy duty food service. Re- 
inforced at critical corner points, the new 
sterilized or autoclaved, is 
unaffected by detergents, greases and most 
alkalis and is non-toxic. It will not transfer 
food tastes or odors. It is corrosion-proof 
and will resist cracking, chipping, flaking 
and denting. 

In addition to its use as a dish box, the 
new all-purpose unit can be used to store 


box can be 


a 

dry or moist food at temperatures ranging 
from 50 to 175 degrees F. Weighing only 
33 ounces, the lightweight 16% by 215% 
by 5-inch box can support as much as 
500 pounds. Full-finger grips and _ slide 
runners on the bottom make it easy to use. 
Bloomfield Industries, Inc., 4546 W. 47th 
St., Chicago 32. 


For more details circle 4826 on mailing card. 


Dearborn Paint Striper 
Paints Curves or Straight Lines 
lime and energy are saved in marking 


(Continued on page 172) 


gymnasium floors and other areas when the 
new Dearborn Paint Striper is used. The 
scientifically engineered machine is preci- 
sion built and paints circles, curves or 
straight lines. The handle grip controls the 
paint, and the paint tank is detachable for 
changing of colors and for cleaning. The 
tightly fitting cover prevents evaporation. 
Interchangeable  striper wheels _ permit 
painting stripes one, 24%, 3 or 4 inches 
wide. 

With the Dearborn Paint Striper, lines 
are painted as the maintenance man walks 
slowly, pushing the machine in the desired 
pattern. No bending or stooping is re- 
quired and the machine is constructed for 


long, hard use, having been tested for two 
years in a school. The Striper can be 
carried by one man and fits into the trunk 
of a passenger car. Dearborn Paint Striper 
Mfg. Co., 319 Orleans St., Detroit 7, Mich. 


For more details circle 4827 on mailing card. 





AMERICA’S LEADING OPEN-END WASHER 
® HEAVY-DUTY STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


EB Washette ak 


e DEPENDABLE LOW COST PRODUCTION 


CHECK THESE FAMOUS 
WASHETTE FEATURES! 


(i 
— 


Master Motor 


Dodge Friction-Free Power Transmission — 


The all-automatic Dri-Stat ‘200’ 
really does a job 


if you use or make copies of anything from 
office correspondence to legal documents, 
from photos to blueprints, from memos to 


Famous One-Dial Control, 
28 Formulae 


@ Copies papers up to 9” wide, in any length. ‘ 
Water-Gard deletes fill 

@ Eliminates proofreading * 
and drain time for for- 


contracts, you'll be excited, too, when you 
see what the Dri-Stat ‘200’ can do. For 
example 
@ it copies anything written, printed or drawn 
—at pennies per copy 
The copies are clear, sharp, black and 
white, with no muddy in-betweens—some- 
thing you would expect with any photo- 
copyer, but don’t always find. 


@ Works in normal office light. 


FREE.....»— 


Ask for this informotive, un 
biosed fact-folder, “Office 
Copy Machines and How to 
Choose the One to Suit Your 
Needs 
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@ Can be used by anyone, with less than 
3 minutes’ instruction 

@ Pays for itself in time saved! 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
We'll stand behind our claims with an actual, 
no-obligation demonstration. Ask to see the 
Dri-Stat ‘200’ before you decide on any 
machine 

AUTO-FEED, an exclusive, automatic paper 
feed is optional. Dri-Stat ‘200’ with Auto- 
Feed is $245. Also available is the Dri-Stat 
‘400’ which copies materials up to 14” wide. 


mula sequence. 
Easy to Operate — requires 
minimum maintenance. 


Hu raes shipped in 48 hours on all 
standard electric models. 


© EXTRACTORS 
© WASHERS 
© TUMBLERS 


The ONLY complete line of open 
end-washers, Cabi 
styles, 25, 50, 75 and 100 Ib. 


net and Pedestal 


capacities; Controls: Manual, Semi- 


DRI-STAT DIVISION ¢ Peerless Photo Products, Inc 
Shoreham, N. ¥ 
Please send me your FREE folder, “Office Copy Machines 


ond How to Choose the One to Suit Your Needs 


td like to see o FREE Demonstration 


NS-5 


Automatic, 
available with supply injector. 


Write for complete information and 
FREE brochures. 


Automatic 


4301. S. Fitzhugh Ave. 


Dallas 10, Texas 
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nw SIMONIZ 


SUPER ANTI-SLIP SAFETY FLOOR WAX WITH LADIUM 


Sites 
SUPER ANTI-SUP 


“tavy out’ 








WHERE FOOTING MUST BE FOOLPROOF! 


This is the new, specially formulated 
Simoniz safety wax you’ve heard so much 
about—the wax you want for the anti- 
slip protection you demand. 

Ladium formulation is the key to the 
superior performance of Simoniz Super 
Anti-Slip — a job-tested Simoniz product 
development that holds all feet in place 
on all types of floors. This tough, hard, 


crystal-clear coating gives lasting anti- 
slip performance. No other safety wax 
provides such amazing all-around per- 
formance . . . positive traction, depend- 
able safety under all conditions, and long 
wear. Self-polishing, yet buffs beautifully 
if desired. Strips easily. Write today for 
full details on new Simoniz Super Anti- 
Slip Safety Floor Wax. 


Available in 1-, 5-, 30- and 55-gallon sizes 


Simoniz Company cial Products Division—NS-5) 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


R ( Without obligation, please send details on new 
Simoniz Super Anti-Slip Safety Floor Wax with 

Ladium. 
(0 Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 


rei diiscttaalinnciiiptimninily 





Name sii 





FOR Mme) fe WEAR—LESS CARE Firm Name. 


Ne I ig ctntiereienicininrsienienrennceied 
City State =e 
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disinfects 






Po R-eekoRoR ae 2-3-4 






IN 7 STEP 







Cuts your labor costs by 50% 





In the same operation, Briteway removes 
dirt, kills bacteria, banishes offensive 
odors .. . Takes only one cup to pail of 
water to make abundant suds. . . Works 
in hard water... Leaves refreshing aroma 
(no “disinfectant” smell) . . . Applied 
with mop ‘on floors; sponge, cloth or 
brush on toilet seats, tile, walls .. . Priced 
below competing products which do not 
compare ... For information write The 
C. B. Dolge Company. 








































For free sanitary survey qpumcentealaler 
of your premises roe Ach - 


ask, your Dolge service man 


















all-steel classroom 


Supplementary 


GRADE-AID ll-steel units 
are designed to fit 100-and-1 
classroom needs! Mounted on 
easy-to-roll casters, they add 
extra working and storage 
space to any classroom. Built 
to last the life of the school. 
Write for full details on the 
complete line of GRADE- 
AID School Equipment today. 








Stainless steel bowl . . . Steel 





cover . . . non-marking rub- 
ber bumper. 
= mobile 
) UTILITY 
CART 
Melamine plastic top work 
surface . . . non-marking 


rubber bumper. 


mobile 
BOOK 
CART = 
An ideal “library” to meet 
classroom book storage re- 
quirements. 





CART 


Excellent storage unit for 
toys. Melamine plastic top 
toy cart shell—optional. 


_ SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
| 46 Bridge Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 


Subsidiary of The Maine Manufacturing Company, Established 1874 
SOME TERRITORIES OPEN 


FOR REPRESENTATION 





NEW! 
ToLco/ 


¢ ADVANCE 
DESIGN 
* THRIFTY 


FUME HOOD 









Built Today for Tomorrow's Laboratory 


Compact, flexible, safe and portable, the new Tolco Fume 
Hood can fulfill all Chemistry and General Science require- 
ments at LESS COST. The ultramodern, compact design 
permits maximum usage with minimum maintenance cost. 
Finished completely with Grade AA acid resisting, baked-on 
porcelain enamel over aluminum. 


j... 4 


| 
| 








NO. TWL-1260 FOUR STUDENT 
WALL SCIENCE TABLE 


265 N. FREEDOM AVE. 


Ask About 


these other 
NEW 


Tolerton 
Products 








NO. TLC-4860 FOUR STUDENT 
COMBINATION SCIENCE TABLE 


THE TOLERTON COMPANY 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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OUR SENDZIMIR MILLS produce sheets up to 48” wide, 


_. in thicknesses from.010” to.109”, and .005” to .109” in 36” 
wide sheets in all commercial grades, finishes and tempers. f 


Strip is available in gauges from .0015” to .090” 


THESE SPECIAL WORK ROLLS MAY LOOK ALIKE— ' 
BUT THEY AREN’T— due to minute variations in decimal 


| diameter, hardness and a number of special compositions. In §& 


fact, profilometer readings show that our rolls are 9 times 
smoother than plate glass, 


It takes more than just a precision mill 
to produce STAINLESS STEEL 


of WiewXold. quality 


... it takes Operating Know-How. Only 
Washington Steel, first to use Sendzimir 
sheet rolling, can offer you 10 years of 
practical experience with these mills. 


Every hot-rolled stainless steel band has varia- 
tions in thickness and surface characteristics 
which must be compensated for in the cold-reduc- 
tion process to obtain precise gauge and flawless 
surfaces. To do this, special work rolls with minute 
diameter differences along the length of the roll 


are used in controlling such variations as crown, 
edge and camber. To accurately control all the pos- 
sible variations requires a large number of these 
rolls, plus highly skilled operators who know from 
experience which rolls, speeds and reductions are 
required. These are but a few of important factors 
in quality rolling which can only be learned by long 
experience and association with precision mills. 

Washington Steel is the only producer whose 
entire production stainless steel sheet and strip 
is rolled exclusively on the Sendzimir Mill. 


CORPORATION 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


WASHINGTON STEEL 


5-EE Woodland Avenue . 
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Designed in Cooperation with 
Recognized Authorities on 
Play Guidance and 
Physical Education 


PLAYGROUND 
SCHOOL + PARK + POOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Easier to install — Stronger Safer 


Planning ond loyout service 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Game lime , imc. 


208 Jonesville Road 
Litchfield, Michigan 
Wholly owned subsidiory of Simpson Mfg. C> 


The beautiful Sty/e 10 Everett is designed 
for long, trouble-free service. Full-cast 
plate, double veneered case, full-size 
action. Unexcelled tone provided by 44- 
inch height. Cost is amazingly low. Mail 
coupon for factual book and list of hundreds 
of prominent users. 


use or abuse, this 


PIANO 


_ stands up! 


 - 
Repo 
style 
EVERETI \ 
ols 


for schoo 
surches 


on 


\e 


SEND TODAY 


| 
Everett Piano Company | 
Dept. H-3004 


ond ct 


South Haven, Michigan 
Please send free copy of “Report 10.” 


| 
NAME | 
ADDRESS__ | 











| Verifax Bantam Copier 
Is Low-Priced and Efficient 

Efficient operation is combined with low 
price in the new Kodak Verifax Bantam 
Copier. The compact, 14-pound unit em- 


bodies new simplicity of design and func- 


tional copying features and is the first 
Verifax Copier to employ a curved glass 
platen. The low price permits “point-of- 


| need” copying by enabling large school 
systems to have copiers available at all 


places of need. The administrator, prin- 


cipal or other executive can prepare Veri- | 
fax copies of pertinent information easily | 
and quickly with the new Bantam Copier 
for distribution to teachers, board mem- | 
| bers and school personnel. 
The Bantam occupies only 13% by 17% 


inches of desk space and will produce up 
to five copies of any typed, drawn, written 
or printed original at a materials cost of 
approximately 24% cents per copy. 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


For more details circle #828 on mailing card 


| Nine Ready-Mixed Colors 


Added to Paint Line 


Barreled Sunlight Odor-Free Interior 
Alkyd and Outside Paint is now available 
in nine new ready-mixed colors. Selected 
after extensive field research, the new 
colors include six clear pastels for interior 
walls, ceilings and woodwork and three 
body colors for outside siding or trim. The 
additions to the line now make available 
a total of 18 Odor-Free matching colors, 
plus white, in Interior Alkyd Flat and 
Semi-Gloss paint, and 16 colors in exterior 
paints. Barreled Sunlight Paint Co., 12 
Dudley St., Providence 1, R.1. 


For more details circle #829 on mailing card. 


Panatone Acoustical Pads 
Are Non-Combustible 


Composed of resin-bonded spun mineral 
wool fibers enclosed in a flame resistant 
envelope, Panatone Acoustical Pads are 
non-combustible. They are designed for 
use in standard 12 by 24-inch metal pan 
acoustical ceiling systems. When used in 
standard perforated metal pans, Panatone 
Pads have a Noise Reduction Coefficient 
of 85 per cent. They are lightweight, 
resilient and easily handled and installed. 
Baldwin-Hill Co., Acoustical Products Div., 
500 Breunig Ave., Trenton 2, N.J. 


For more details circle #830 on mailing card. 


Vertical Collator 
Handles up to Eight Sheets 
The new JCM Vertical Collator is an 





East- | 


improve 


COMMUNICATIONS 


in your 


. 
school 


Write for the 
illustrated brochure: 
“Turn Teaching 
Into Learning”. 

It describes how to 
improve 
communications 
with the newest, 
most advanced 
Opaque Projector. 


BESELER’S VU-LYTE II 


CHARLES CBeacler COMPANY 
\ 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 





eight-station model for fast, accurate and 
economical gathering of any job up to 
eight sheets, six by seven to 11 by 14 
inches in size. Designed to prevent errors, 
individual calipers automatically stop the 
machine if a sheet is missed, or if a 
double pickup is made a doubles caliper 


stops it. The new machine will collate 
different colors and weights of paper at 
the same time, can be run at variable 
speeds up to 4000 sets per hour by means 
of a special control, and handles from 
12 to 100 pound stock. 

Mounted on smooth rolling casters, the 
machine is readily mobile and its compact 
design occupies an area only three feet 
four inches by seven feet. The standard 
model delivery tray keeps each collated 
set separated by alternate stacking but the 
collator is available with one or two 
stitchers. J. Curry Mendes Corp., One 
Curry Lane, Canton, Mass. 


For more details circle #831 on mailing card. 
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cede BL eS 











Architect: Harstern, Louis and Henry, A.I.A., Louisville, Kentucky 


Glazing: Central Glass Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


MISSISSIPPI 


CcCOMPAN Y 


St. Louis 7, Mo. 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


GLASS 


88 Angelica St. « 
NEW YORK ee CHICAGO « 


Students at the new Mayme S. Waggener Jr. High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, enjoy plenty of southern sunshine 
without fatiguing glare or undue solar heat. Mississippi 
Coolite, installed in the upper three rows of sash, floods 
classrooms with copious quantities of conditioned daylight, 
removes the unwanted elements of “raw” sunlight... . 
diffuses comfortable, softly - tinted, eye-easy illumination 
throughout interiors. Students see better, feel better, work 
better under Coolite ... the versatile glass that makes 
rooms seem larger, friendlier, helps achieve an atmosphere 
more conducive to concentration and study. 


When you build or remodel your schools, consider 
the superior properties of Coolite, heat absorbing 
glass. Take advantage of Mississippi's continuing 
studies in school daylighting, conducted under actual 
classroom conditions. Assistance is offered without 
charge or obligation. ima 


Write for free | 
catalog. Address | 


Department 15. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Bishop DuBoun High School. St. Louis 


Fifteen Halsey Taylor coolers, of the type 
shown, were specified for this modern high 
school, being erected in St. Louis. 
Architects and school authorities recog- 
nize the fact that such a specification assures 
the utmost degree of sanitation and conveni- 


ence, as well as dependability in performance. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


cen me Hy Tago 


INDIVIDUAL POWER CONTROL AT EVERY SCHOOL LABORATORY STATION 


Compact Lab-Volt power packages meet every laboratory need for electrical power—bring inde- 


pendent voltage control to every station. 
@ FLEXIBLE! Install one or one hundred, one at a time or all at once, Lab-Volts reconcile 
expansion demands with budget restrictions. 
@ ECONOMICAL! Lab-Volts save at least $1,000 over costly, complicated central control 
nels. 
2 TEACHERS HAVE MORE TIME TO TEACH! Permanently installed, Lab-Volts save time, 
work. Nothing to take down, set up, put away. 
Lab-Volt models fit readily into ex- 
Underwriters’ Laboratory approved. isting laboratory furniture — are 
ideal for new installations. Use 
coupon below fo tell us manufac- 
turet of your present furniture or 
the furniture your school plans to 
buy. You'll learn how Lob-Volt can 
solve your power problem. 


Gentlemen: We're interested in Lab-Volt. Send information, litera 
ture. | have checked the following for your guidance: 


[] We'll install in existing furniture. 
(_] We're installing new furniture. 


Make, type laboratory furniture A product of 


tome Psi BUCK 


School ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc 


a ; 41 MARCY STREET 
FREEHOLD +» NEW JERSEY 








pe Q Radiation 
Ely Installed 
The new Herman Nelson Type Q 
Finned Radiation and Enclosures are sim- 
ple in design, easy to install and are excep- 


tionally sturdy. Particularly adaptable to 
school buildings, the new radiation is de- 
signed and constructed to last the life of 
the building. Attractive appearance is one 
feature of the new Type Q which has 
rounded corners, a minimum of seams, 
smooth front cover and is available in a 
wide selection of colors. 

Seamless copper tubing and aluminum 
fins are used for the heating elements 
which can be used with any type of steam 
or hot water heating system, with either 
manual or automatic controls. A wide 
range of heating capacities is available. 
Installation is simplified since bolts ex- 
tending through the support brackets also 
mount the back panel to the wall. Other 
elements simply snap into place. American 
Air Filter Co., Inc., 215 Central Ave., 
Louisville 8, Ky. 


For more details circle #832 on mailing card. 


Athletic Fields 
Quickly Marked With Machine 


The Gardner Speed Marker with Gard- 
ner Speed Concentrate provides a speedy, 
efficient method for marking athletic fields. 


Designed and constructed by a_ public 
school employe, the Speed Marker is easily 
operated by one man and quickly marks 
clear and sharp lines. Gardner Speed Con- 
centrate can be diluted and because the 
marked lines have long life, the operation 
is economical. The detachable nozzle per- 
mits easy marking of sideline yard numer- 
als. The marker gives clear, dustfree lines, 
does not kill grass and eliminates lime 
hazards. Gardner Speed Marker, P.O. Box 


127, Jefferson, Iowa. 
For more details circle #833 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Fresh air heating 
and ventilating for classrooms...for 
as little as $1.03 per square foot! 





New Lennox Comfort Curtain system automatically draws in fresh air from outside...warms, 


cleans, circulates air... 


Across the country, the Comfort Curtain system is drastically 
reducing the cost of school heating and ventilating. Costs per 
square foot of $1.03 in Indiana, $1.15 in Montana, $1.12 in 
South Dakota are typical. One job went in for just 65c per 
square foot, in Potosi, Missouri! 

These exceptional savings are the result of a new approach 
to classroom heating and ventilating, provided by the Lennox 
Comfort Curtain system. This new system applies to school- 
rooms the sound, tested principles of warm air heating, thus 
eliminating the cost of pipes, boilers, towering chimneys and 
inflexible heating plants. 

And most important, the Lennox Comfort Curtain system 
actually does a far better job than costlier systems used pre- 
viously. It provides a full, even flow of air throughout its 
entire length along the exposed classroom wall. It is amazingly 
quiet. And it holds room temperatures to a variance of six- 
tenths of one degree, circulates air continuously for perfect 
distribution, introduces a continuous supply of fresh air dur- 
ing the daytime heating cycle, and provides tons of needed 
cooling without the cost of refrigeration. 

Extensive surveys show that on almost every day when the 
temperature is above freezing, the classroom no longer re- 
quires heat, shortly after pupils assemble. True, at 33° the 


The Lennox Air Processing Unit introduces fresh air in adjust- 
able volumes (A); transmits warm air (B) from adjacent or remote 
heating unit; continuously recirculates indoor air (C); filters air 
clean (D). Lennox’ exclusive floating blower (E) and acoustical 
lining (F) assure a degree of quietness never before achieved. 
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provides tons of needed cooling without the cost of refrigeration! 


average classroom needs about 20,000 Btuh. But 30 pupils 
will generate about 12,000 Btuh, lighting will add another 
8,000 to 10,000 Btuh, and the sun load can account for as 
much as 15,000 Btuh. Since the amount of heat being gener- 
ated exceeds the classroom heating requirement, it becomes 
necessary to cool the classroom to maintain a healthful, com- 
fortable temperature. The Lennox Comfort Curtain system 
does this automatically by introducing cool, fresh outside air. 

There is today no possible way to achieve all these advan- 
tages at so little cost—except with the Lennox Comfort Cur- 
tain. The system is completely flexible, uses child-proof wall- 
or bookshelf-ducts, installs readily in any size or design of 
school, comes completely equipped with a “laboratory 
matched” control system. Send coupon below for free booklet. 


LENNOX 


© 1958 Lennox Industries Inc., founded 1895; Des Moines and Marshalltown, la.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Columbus, O.; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City. In Canada 
Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg 





Lennox Industries Inc., Dept. NS-83 
1701 E. Euclid Ave., Des Moines 5, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet on the Com- 
fort Curtain system of classroom heating and ventilating. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











ZONE____.STATE 














POT Oo } the OMAWOE 
modern schools WELL-BUILT 
require modern By ON Shaan 
REFRIGERATORS } 








@ All lock joints 
@ Dovetail fittings 
®@ Quality finishing 


Desk tops 
available 
in wood 

or plastic 





the 1400 Desk and 
Chair Unit available 
. in various heights 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL and top sizes from sfttene i ges Bon 


PHILA., PA. 18”x24” to 20”x26” classroom seating. 


has installed 


WELL 
SA>3 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, INC. 


SILER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
30 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 











(U) 
50% 
MORE 


USEABLE 
WARE oan 


IN ANY 
GIVEN AREA 


tn 


il 


i] 


Util 


... for Every School 
Lighting Application 


Garcy Lighting manufactures a complete line of 


school lighting fixtures. With the help of Garcy 


ll 


INTERIORS —— 
YOU CAN 
CHANGE IN 
MINUTES — 





[rir fr HT 


TT 





representatives, located in all major cities, you have 





= 


Excellent for PORTION CONTROL ae 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION } : : ‘ 
Easily adjustable shelves, pans and trays can be relocated engineered fixtures . . . from major requirements 


anywhere to fit your exact food storage requirements. 


one source for all types of standard or specially 


such as classroom and work areas to minor appli- 
Nation-wide, more schools are installing modern 
Vimco® refrigerators because they are specially 
designed for today’s needs with interior adapt- lighting. 
ability that meets your daily changing food 
storage requirements. There is a model for every Send for this 

need, a size for every use and a price for every 

budget. We invite your careful comparison. handy reference on 

school lighting 


cations such as bulletin boards and trophy case 


Sold only through F 
Selected Franchise Dealers REE! GA RCY 
i) 


Vila wm) - >» 4 LIGHTING 


METAL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 2475 ELSTON AVENUE 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA. + Phone: TAylor 8-5000 CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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In this test, a Multi-Clean Floor Machine with pol- 
ishing brush operates day after day without stop- 
ping. Revolutions are counted to learn how well 
a wax stands wear, buffing, and adheres to floor. 


Easy to apply, easy to remove. A single applica- 
tion of Multi-Clean Wax Remover loosens and 
allows fast, easy removal of several coats of wax. 
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6 new Multi-Clean dirt-resisting 
waxes excel in 13 scientific tests 


Each of Mutt1-CLEAN’s new Water- 
proof Waxes has proved itself by 
passing 13 rigorous tests. 

In these tests they have been 
compared with leading competitive 
brands and proved excellent or supe- 
rior in stability, light color, levelling, 
drying time, adhesion, buffability, 
gloss, slip resistance, wear resistance, 
water resistance, color retention, 
easy removal .. . and dirt resistance. 


They resist dirt! Yes, these Waxes 
actually resist soiling. MULTI-CLEAN 
research has discovered how to 
formulate these Waxes so they are 
completely free of the ‘‘inherent 
tack’’ present in so many other 
waxes and similar finishes. They 
mean your floors will need cleaning 


less often and when they do become 
soiled, dirt is easily buffed off. 

You can now obtain MULTI-CLEAN 
Waxes with solids content of 12%, 
15% and 18%. Each is available in 
regular and anti-slip formulations. 

Used according to the MuLTI- 
CLEAN METHOD, these unusual new 
Waxes will help your men save hours 
of time, gallons of material. 

For complete information on the 
scientific MULTI-CLEAN METHOD of 
floor care and these newdirt resisting 
Waxes, see your nearest 
Mutt1-CLEAN Distribu- 
tor or write today to 
Multi-Clean Products, 
Inc., Dept. NS 60-58, 
St. Paul 16, Minnesota. 


ANOTHER 
PRODUCT 


MULTI-CLEAN | 


MULTI CLEA 
— EE 


i 
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One-Hand Folding 

for BTC Contemporary Chair 
Attractive contemporary styling and 

colors, one-hand folding or opening, and 

a carrying handle forming part of the 


frame are some of the features of the 
revolutionary new BTC folding chair. The 
unusual design makes the new chairs espe- 
cially adaptable to auxiliary seating for 
contemporary schools, while also blending 
with conventional designs. 

The result of two years of development 
by BTC product engineers and Robert 
Martin Engelbrecht, authority on modern 
institutional design, the new chair has the 
character and appearance of permanent 
seating with “X” type construction provid- 
ing rigidity and strength. Construction and 
design are such that the chair can be 
picked up and opened or folded with one 
hand by grasping the handle which forms 
an integral part of the framework. 

The new BTC chair is available with 


NEW CHEMICAL RESISTANT PAINT 
PROTECTS VOLUME-TRAFFIC FLOORS 


A chemical resistant enamel 
paint for use on volume-traffic 


fully upholstered seat and back, birch or 
walnut seat and back, or with perforated 
metal seat and back for indoor or outdoor 
use. The Tom Thumb model is a juvenile 
sized chair available in all combinations. 
All chairs are ruggedly constructed of oval 
steel tubing with non-marring replaceable 
molded feet. They fold flat for convenience 
in storage, are easy to handle and are avail- 
able in a wide range of attractive colors 
and materials. The Brewer-Titchener Corp., 
Furniture & Equipment Div., Cortland, 
N.Y. 


For more details circle #834 on mailing card 


Air Flow Controller 
for Air Conditioning Systems 


The R-316 Air Flow Controller 
simple new control device designed to in- 
crease the accuracy and reduce the cost 
of installing and operating high velocity, 
double duct type air conditioning systems. 
Each room is supplied with a constant 
volume of conditioned air with the new 
device It is installed in the thermostat- 
ically-controlled high velocity units which 
mix hot and cold air in proper proportions 
to meet the requirements of each room. 
Constant volume air delivery is thus as- 
sured for each room, regardless of the 
number of mixing units in the system, the 
length of the duct or differences in pres- 
sure, according to the report. 

Flexibility and economy are combined 
in the R-316 since savings are effected in 
initial fan costs, fan h.p. consumption and 


oe 


(Continued on page 180) 


© low cost 


Montgomery Program Clocks 
operate all classroom sched- 


duct designs, as well as the problem of 
manual balancing of the air conditioning 
system. Johnson Service Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 


For more details circle #835 on mailing card. 


Modern Teacher’s Desk 
Features Utility and Beauty 


Nevamar high-pressure laminates in a 
honey-maple finish form the surface areas 
of the new Model T-1 Teacher’s Desk. All 
surfaces are easily cleaned with a damp 
cloth and are scar and mar resistant, thus 
keeping their attractive appearance. The 
desk has attractive modern lines and _ is 
carefully constructed. Features include a 
“modesty” panel, airplane-type side panel, 
modern tubular steel legs, left or right 
pedestal and a center and two side draw- 


ers. Locks may be obtained as optional 
equipment. The desk is available with 
working tops in 28 by 48 or 28 by 54- 
inch sizes. National School Furniture Co., 
Odenton, Md. 


For more details circle #836 on mailing card. 


© fully automatic 
® trouble free 


CM ogonuert 
SYNCHRONOUS | 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 


wood and concrete floors is 
now being manufactured by 
The Garland Co., Cleveland 
5, Ohio. Known as Granitite, 
it contains an entirely new 
synthetic resin base that with- 
stands scuffing, pounding and 
abrasive action of heaviest 
foot traffic. It also prevents 
dusting of concrete floors and 
dirt accumulation in porous 
wood floors. 

Granitite is unaffected by 
repeated scrubbings with 
strong caustic cleansers and 

heavy-duty floor-cleaning machines. In addition, it resists 
destructive action of oils, greases, solvents and mild indus- 
trial acids. Spilled liquids cannot penetrate its surface. 

Granitite is recommended for protecting floors in plants, 
offices, schools, hotels, motels, hospitals, bakeries, restau- 
rants, food plants, garages, all institutions, etc. Because of 
its unusual chemical resistance, it is ideal for locker rooms 
and washrooms. 

Easily applied by brush, roller or spray, Granitite is 
available in tile red, warm gray, green, medium gray, and 
white. It dries to a hard finish overnight. 1-gallon cans and 
5-gallon pails. 


For further information, request form A-521, 
The Garland Co., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ules automatically! 


NEW! MULTI-CIRCUIT 


Operates up to 5 separate sched- 
ules on 1 to 5 groups of signals. 
12 or 24 hour models. Signals 
from 2 to 25 seconds duration. 
Calendar switch regulates opera- 
tion. Program mechanism and clock 
movements perfectly synchronized; 
set simply by turning clock hands. 
Use pushbuttons without disturbing 
automatic operation. 


ONE & TWO CIRCUIT 
Activates 1 or 2 circuits on pre- 
arranged schedules. 12 or 24 hour 
models. Signals from 2 to 25 sec- 
onds duration. Automatic calendar 
switch. Set by turning clock hands; 
perfect synchronization. Push but- 
tons do not disturb automatic op- 
eration. Easily installed in new or 
existing signal systems. 


SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DISTRIBUTOR OR RITE FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. 
OWENSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Architects, Henry D. Dagit & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., selected tan Note vitritile enclosed recess for automatic folding door at center 
mottle "8W Series” Natco vitritile to achieve a warm low brightness left. General Contractor was Joseph R. Farrell Inc., Philadelphia. 
in the snack bar of Villanova University's Student Union Building. Masonry Contractor was John B. Kelly Inc., also of Philadelphia. 
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Attractive, Economical, Maintenance-free— 
Interiors of NATCO Ceramic Glaze Vitritile 


SIZES AND SHAPES 


Clean, fresh interiors of Natco 6T and 8W Series Ceramic Glaze 

Vitritile have been installed at Villanova University’s Student Union aon SERRE RETO: A ORIG: PRE came 
‘Idi Shape Tile Face Nominal 

Bui ing. Series Catalogs Size Thickness 


Architects, Henry D. Dagit & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., took a ane Fun 18m" > 
advantage of Natco’s wide range of standard colors throughout the “eq” 61-657 SMe” x 1136" 2”, 4”, 6", 8” 
building. Sunlight yellow, blue satin shades, white and green mottles “4D" 4D-1255 5a" x 7%" 2”, 4”, 6”, 8” 
and clear glaze were employed at appropriate locations. The result Nahe ae 
—colorful, permanent interiors. 

Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile combines beauty with other prac- 
tical features. It is fire-proof, virtually impervious to physical and 
chemical damage and requires only soap and water maintenance. N ATC O 

Finally, Natco Ceramic Glaze Vitritile helps reduce construction CORPORATION 
costs because it is a structural unit with an interior finish that is : 
installed in one operation—at a single cost. peer artes dheedegaen Mesh owe Ai ‘ MNATCO 

Find out all the advantages of building with Natco now! Write New York © Philadelphia © Pitnburgh * Syracuse * 
for color chart CC-57 and shape catalogs listed at right. IN ensehihe Neteo Clay Products Ltd., Terente 





Whit’ Hew . 


Literature and Services 
surface 


e A line of extremely shallow 
inches 


mounted luminaires, less than three 
deep, is described in the 8-page two-color 
Bulletin O published by Pittsburgh Reflec- 
tor Co., 476 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Two types of luminaires are described, 
the Cleveland and The Shallowline. Also 
provided are full details, dimensional and 
engineering data. 
For more details circle #837 on mailing card 

e “The Truth About Office Copying Ma- 
chines,” an eight-page illustrated booklet 
prepared as a factual guide in the selection 
of office copying machines, is offered by 
Copease Corp., 425 Park Ave., New York 
22. It answers questions asked when select- 
ing such a machine, including comparative 
cost, speed, ease of operation and limita- 


tions of copying processes. 
For more details circle #838 on mailing card 


e The Children’s Services Division of the 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
t., Chicago 11, has issued its first annual 
list of “Notable Children’s Books of 1957” 
which includes 29 titles selected from chil- 
dren’s books published last year. 

For more details circle #839 on mailing card 


Art Workshops” of Binney & 
380 Madison Ave., New York 
discussed in an attractive and 
artistic booklet available from that 
pany. Subjects covered include the meth- 
ods used in an Art Workshop, Art Con- 
fresh to art 


° “The 
Smith Inc., 
17, are 
com- 


sultants, and approaches 


materials, 
For more details circle #840 on mailing card 


RUGGED sSoaAP DISPENSERS 
designed for school use 


¢ triple plated-chromed steel 

© completely Tamper -Proof 

e 1 qt., 8 fl. oz. capacity 

© unbreakable Lucite window 

© stainless steel valve mechanism 


Get the facts! Read interview with 
major School Board officials who 
reduced maintenance costs 50% — 
achieved substantial soap savings 
and cut vandalism costs with 
Bobrick No. 47 CP. 

MAIL COUPON NOW. 


BOBRICK NO. 47 CP 
lather Soap Dispenser 


BOBRICK NO. 12 CP 
Liquid Soap Dispenser 


BOBRICK s0¢Fr oisrensers 


1214 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York, or 
1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles 39, California 


Dept. NS-5 


Please send free information on Bobrick Schoo! Dispensers and a copy 


of factual interview with School Board officials 


Name 


e A 12-page brochure on “Sound Condi- 
tioning for Schools and Colleges” is avail- 
able trom The Celotex Corp., 120 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3. Reduction of noise, 
establishment of an optimum reverberation 
time and limiting the radiation of sound 
in classrooms are discussed, as are the 
acoustical problems encountered in special- 
ized activity areas such as gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, cafeterias, libraries and 
others. 
For more details circle #841 on mailing card. 


e How Davis lighting controls and Arie- 
lite Lighting equipment give finger tip 
control of Stage Lighting featuring The 
Davis Dimmer is discussed in an eight- 
page catalog released by Ariel Davis Mfg. 
Co., 3687 S. State St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The various components of the 
Davis equipment are described and illus- 
trated with a brief history of stage light- 
ing and information on “the new concept 
in light control” featuring flexibility. 
For more details circle #942. on mailing card. 


e The new Sanymetal 1958 Catalog No. 
95 of Toilet Compartments, Shower Stalls, 
Hospital Cubicles and Dressing Room 
Compartments contains a complete set of 
the 22 Sanymetal color samples. Released 
by The Sanymetal Products Co., 1693 
Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio, the cata- 
log also gives standard specifications, de- 
scriptions of advanced construction fea- 
tures, and diagrams of mounting of stalls 
to floors, and so forth. Suggested 
floor layouts are also included. 
For more details circle #843 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 182) 


walls 


e@ Volume I Number I of the CONNchord 
was recently released by C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
band instrument manufacturer of Elkhart, 
Ind. The first edition of this new publica- 
tion carrying news about bands, people in 
music and musical instruments was mailed 
to 57,000 music educators throughout the 
country. The CONNchord is a 16-page 
magazine 8% by 11 inches in size and will 
be issued periodically. 

For more details circle #844 on mailing card. 
e Folder DM 1249, “Adventure in Arith- 
metic,” discusses the answer to problems 
in teaching and learning arithmetic funda- 
mentals. Prepared by the Arithmetic Pro- 
gram Dept., Burroughs Corporation, De- 
troit 32, Mich., the four-page folder dis- 
cusses the use of adding machines in the 
teaching program. 

For more details circle #845 on mailing card. 
e “How a Mongol is Made” is the title 
of an interesting kit showing how the 
Mongol pencil is made. Every major stage 
of its production is presented in working- 
model form, from the slab of wood to the 
finished pencil. The kit, released by Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
has three hinged sections and is the size 
of a large book. It discusses and_ illus- 
trates technics of pencil-making as well as 
its history. 

For more details circle #846 on mailing card 
e The entire line of plumbing fixtures and 
related items manufactured by Universal- 
Rundle Corp., New Castle, Pa., is covered 
in a new 36-page catalog. 

For more details circle #847 on mailing card. 
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Dy an wr NEW Color ful 
"Buyer’ s Guide 


Visual Teaching Aids 
for All Grades 


C: Ter ¢ Indexed—for 
A 


quick reference 


60 Pages—Beautifu! colors 
Send for your FREE Copy today 


CATAL 
No. 91. — 4) 
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© CRAM’S 

| Graded Pro- 
gram. Saves 
money. Sets up 
‘carefully planned 
program. 


® Markable- 
Kleenable 
Surface 
Mark-on Rub-off 
© NEW 64 inch 
WALL MAPS 


Pom te 
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THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


Address 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind 
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Wonder 
Woodseal } 


SRT EAI ran cnt tein 


does 
everything 
shellac 
can do’... 





*on fine wood paneling .. . floors . . . furniture 


AND DOES IT FASTER! BETTER! AT LESS COST! 


This is truly great news for painters, maintenance . Positive sealing . . . better than most lacquer 
men, architects—in fact, for anyone who is con- sealers. } 
cerned with sealing interior bare wood surfaces. - Complete and uniform adhesion. 
For now, from the Devoe Laboratories comes - Very easy application—brush or spray. 
WonpDER WoopsEAL . . . a quick-drying, low- - Easy clean-up. 
odor, and low-cost sanding sealer. . Thins with regular paint thinner. 
Here are just some of the practical benefits you . Mild odor—disappear s quickly. 
get with WonDER WoopsEAL: 10. Provides wonderful base for fine wood finishes. 
1. Exceptionally Fast Dry—sands and recoats with- WONDER WoopsEAl is another important indus- 
in 3 hours. try advance from Devoe. Write today for com- 
2. Dust-free drying in 10-15 minutes. plete information on Devoe WONDER WooDSEAL 
3. Excellent sanding properties, doesn’t gum the ... and the COmmpanson product — WONDER Woop- 
sandpaper. STAIN—a wiping-type stain in 12 beautiful colors. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Dept. WW-NS5, 


Box 1863, Louisville, Kentucky 
Gentlemen: 
Send me complete information on Devoe Wonder Woodseal. 


204 years of paint leadership Siete Title_ 





DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. Company 





Atlanta + Boston + Chicago « Cincinnati 
Dallas - Denver + Los Angeles + Louisville 
New York « Philadelphia 


Address. 





City Zone 
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e Hours of time can be saved by cafeteria 
managers and other executives handling 
coin payments in the school when Coin 
Handling Equipment is used. Accuracy is 
also assured with the equipment which is 
described in a four-page folder available 
from Klopp Engineering, Inc., 35551 
Schoolcraft, Livonia, Mich. Coins are 
sorted, counted and wrapped by machines 
which quickly pay for themselves in time 
saved, 
For more details circle #848 on mailing card 


@ Photographs of schools, colleges and 
hospitals employing American Glass Prod- 
ucts illustrate an eight-page catalog on the 
subject released by American Window 
Glass Co., 2000 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. The various types of glass 
made by the company, and their uses, 
discussed in the folder include Lustraglass, 
Lustracrystal, Lustragray, Lustrawhite, 
Bulb Edge Glass and Thin Glass. 


For more details circle 849 on mailing card 


e A new rental plan for microfilm equip- 
ment is described in a booklet available 
from the Flofilm Division of Diebold, In- 
corporated, Norwalk, Conn. The new Flo- 
film Division 9600 microfilm camera and 
its companion portable reader can now be 
rented for a minimum period of three 
months. The rental plan can be extended 
by the purchaser, if desired, into a “rental- 
purchase” agreement with all rental pay- 
ments credited towards the full purchase 
price, 
For more details circle #850 on mailing card 


Sto 


INJECTOR chine 


— no moving parts. 


KLENZADE HC-88 DISHMACHINE 
GENT and MODEL “D” ELECTRIC 


The ‘‘perfect pair’’ for exceptional detergent perform- 
ance. Keeps dishes and utensils gleaming — spot-free, 
stain-free, film-free. Economical, ideal for mixed op- 
erations. Machines stay clean, odor-free. 


COMPLETE MECHANICAL DISHWASHING PROGRAM 
® QUALITY PRODUCTS © SIMPLIFIED EQUIPMENT 


@ EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Write for Bulletin No. 1100 


spots 


4} KLENZADE “FLASH-DRI” 
i AND RINSE INJECTOR 


Steps up performance on any 
~ spray-type dishwashing ma- 
speeds drying, 
eliminates spots, makes sub- 

sequent washings easier and better. Most 
economical feeder and additive in the field. 
Compact, simple, accurate, efficient injector 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. BELOIT, WIS. 


e A 16-page illustrated handbook, “Speci- 
fication Data for Soap Dispensing Equip- 
ment,” is released by Bobrick Dispensers, 
Inc., 1214 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 25, 
N.Y. Included are installation instructions 
and photographs of all types of basin and 
wall mounted dispensers and tank type 
gravity soap systems. The Selectro Guide, 
a cross-referenced index, is a feature of 
the handbook, which also lists services 
available from Bobrick’s Architectural De- 
sign Service Department. 
For more details circle #851 on mailing card 


e Owens-Illinois Glass Block is the subject 
of a 1958 catalog issued by Kimble Glass 
Co., a subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 
1, Ohio. The various decorative and func- 
tional patterns of glass block are described, 
including the solar-selecting block, and 
details of functional advantages of solar- 
selecting and light-directing designs are 
provided. The catalog also gives instruc- 
tions and construction details for large and 
small sized panel installations in steel, 
wood and masonry framing. Dimensional 
tables as well as data on solar heat control, 
fuel savings, sound reduction and surface 
condensation are also included. 
For more details circle 4852 on mailing card. 


@ The 1957-58 catalog of Instruction Ma- 
terials available from The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Mich., lists class-tested filmstrips under 
teaching subjects. The 18-page catalog is 
indexed to facilitate reference and includes 
prices. 
For more details circle #853 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 184) 


e The 1958-59 catalog of 16mm sound 
motion pictures for educational use in nat- 
ural color or black-and-white is now avail- 
able from Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1. Presented in sequence from 
kindergarten through high school, the cata- 
log also includes films for teacher-education, 
other college courses and adult education. 
For more details circle #854 on mailing card. 


e An eight-page, illustrated ‘bulletin de- 
scribing its jointer line and other wood- 
working tools is available from the Walker- 
Turner Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 N 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

For more details circle #855 on mailing card. 


e “A New Solution to the Problem of 
School Construction Versus the Budget” is 
discussed in a 12-page folder published by 
Butler Mfg. Co., 7400 E. 13th St., Kansas 
City 26, Mo. How the Butler Building 
System can build good schools for less is 
discussed and_ illustrated, with specific 
school systems presented as examples. The 
solution of classroom problems in all parts 
of the country is presented in picture and 
story as is the answer to construction of 
buildings for special needs, such as garages 
for school buses, gymnasiums and others. 
For more details circle #856 on mailing card. 


e Specifications on the Marmon-Herring- 
ton Safe-Way bus chassis are given in 
Form Number 58-108 available from Mar- 
mon-Herrington Co., Inc., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. Also available is a folder illustrating 
and describing ten important Safe-Way 
features. 
For more details circle 857 on mailing card. 
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In the good ole summertine— 
what does the 
superintendent do? 


fe the symposium on 


this subject in the 


June issue of 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Johns-Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 85% of room noise that strikes it 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling is 
lower than 10 years ago! And you gain these 
advantages: Sound-absorbing mineral wool 
pads within perforated metal units give best 
sound control. Baked enamel finish cleans 
easily. Units snap into tee bar for tight, firm 
joints; simple to unsnap for relocating. Ceiling 


has high light reflection and is noncombustible. 
Continuing J-M improvements hold down first 
cost and upkeep costs. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
for “Sound Control.’’ Write: Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, New York 16, New York. In Canada: 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 
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e A four-page catalog of the “Cado Ke- 
Master Key Control” gives descriptive in- 
formation, with illustrations, of all models 
and components of the Ke-Master System 
of key control. Full details with prices are 
included in the leaflet, available from 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Inc., 730 
Garden St., Carlstadt, N.J. 


For more details circle #858 on mailing card 


Film Releases 


“Plantation Life in Colonial Virginia,” 
forty-four captioned frames in color for 
grades 4 to 8. “The Planter Statesmen of 
Colonial Virginia,” thirty-nine captioned 
frames in color, for grades 7 to 12. 
Colonial Williamsburg’s Film Distribution 
Section, Williamsburg, Va. 

For more details circle #859 on mailing card 
“The Forever Living Forests,” 27 minute 
color film shows how the proper harvest- 
ing of the 
and revitalizes a dormant forest. Califor- 
nia Redwood Assoc., Service Library, 576 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

For more details circle #860 on mailing card 


mature redwoods accelerates 


“The Constitution and Employment Stand- 
ards,” showing role of the Supreme Court 
and reviewing legal, social and economic 
background of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. 16mm, sound, black-and- 
white, 28 minutes. NET Film Service, In- 
diana University Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
For more details circle #861 on mailing card 


Photoplay filmstrip in full color of “The 
Vikings,” 47 frames the Kirk 
Douglas production, with study guide. 
Educational & Recreational Guides, Inc., 
10 Brainerd Rd., Summit, N.J. 


based on 


For more details circle #862 on mailing card. 
“Perception of Driving Hazards” filmstrip 
of 30 transparent color photographs of 
actual traffic hazards as from the 
driver’s viewpoint, with guide book. It is 
a long-range research project to find what 
personal traits lead drivers to have auto 
accidents and to develop better tests for 
driver licensing and improved educational 
programs. Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, New York 3, or Pub- 
lic Relations Dept., Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 
50 St., New York 20. 


For more details circle #863 on mailing card 


seen 


“India: Introduction to Its History,” 16 
minutes; “Children in Spring,” 11 minutes 
“Drawing a Portrait,” 10 minutes; “Paint- 
ing a Portrait,” 11 minutes; “A Trip to the 
Moon,” 16 minutes; “Dress for Health,” 
10 minutes; “Should I Go to College?”, 29 
minutes, all 16 mm films, color or black- 
and-white. “Learning to Use Maps,” series 
of six filmstrips in color, and “The Civil 
War,” series of eight color filmstrips. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 


For more details circle #864 on mailing card. 
Suppliers’ News 


Chemetron Corporation is the new name 
picked for the firm formerly known as 





SIGNS 


1508 N. MASCHER ST. 





Raised Letter 
ALUMILITED ALUMINUM 


AND DOOR NUMBERS 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You! 
Ask For Our Style No. 870 “Enduro” SIGNS 


SPENCER INDUSTRIES 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Write for 








sample 


National Cylinder Gas Co. The name 
change is being made because of the ex- 
panded interests of the company which 
originally produced industrial and medical 
gases and medical equipment. This part 
of the operation will be known as the 
National Cylinder Gas Division of Cheme- 
tron Corporation but the new corporate 
name will eliminate confusion as it is 
more representative of the enlarged activ- 
ities of the organization in the chemicals, 
metals and electronics fields. 


e B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Coated Fabrics Div., Marietta, Ohio, an- 
nounces the completion of arrangements 
for branches of Sherwin-Williams Co., 101 
Prospect Ave., N.W., Cleveland 1, Ohio, 
manufacturer of paint products, to market 
Koroseal vinyl wall covering in all prin- 
cipal marketing areas in the nation. The 
wall covering, manufactured by Goodrich, 
has an abrasion resistant surface which 
does not show scratches or scuffs, is not 
harmed by grease, food, oil, alcohol, alkalis 
or acids, and keeps its colorful state by 
wiping with a damp cloth. 


Gruber Products Co., 2223 Albion St., 
Toledo 6, Ohio, manufacturer of folding 
and non-folding carriers for film projection 
equipment and office machines, announces 
that it has discontinued the distribution of 
its Wheelit Carriers through Wheelit Sales 
Co. and is now retaining its own sales 
organization. 


The locks 
that click! 


Investigate these 

locks before you buy. 
Gougler locks are 

of superior quality, 
with die cast cases and 
parts impervious to 
moisture. Popular 

with all. Easy 

to use. 


Here is the 
ultimate in 
school control 
with maximum 


privacy and pro- 
tection for user. 


Entirely differ- 
ent master 
key. 


of either type and factory prices 


C. L. GOUGLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
705-769 Lake St., Dept. 4 


Kent, Ohio 
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Key 


801 Four New Soups 
H. J. Heing Co. 


802 Single Pedestal Teacher's Desk 
Southeastern Metals Co. 


803 VeeP Coat and Hat Rack 
Vogel-Peterson Co. 


804 Table and Chair Trucks 
Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 


805 Jan-i-San Collector Cart 
The Paul O. Young Co. 


806 Trampoline Line 
me-Time Inc. 


807 No. 400AD Desk 
Smith System Mfg. Co. 


808 Cornice Closure for Folding Partition 
obert Haws Co. 


809 Si nly Action Fire Alarm Station 
The Standard Electric Time Co, 


810 The World to Color 
Beckle 


y-Cardy Co. 
811 TT-24 Tote Tray ~. ae 
The Tolerton Co. 
$12 Hospitality Patterns 
Syracuse 


813 Light — Ss 
. fansediiisteneywall Regulator Co. 


814 Improved Take-Up Mechanism 
Technical Service, Inc. 


815 Bakers’ Margerine 
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bridge-like construction keeps FIAT years 


ahead in toilet compartment design 
(3) STRESS RESISTOR 


(1) LOAD EQUALIZER 


Heavy channel reinforcing distrib- 
utes load away from the top hinge 


(2) IMPACT ABSORBER 


Formed, heavy gauge plate anchors 
the slide bolt—distributes shock of 
severe door “slamming” over wide 


Channel type reinforcing unit is 
interlocked with the panel edges— 
provides basic side-to-bottom sup- 





— gives added support to the pintle. 
Provides permanent protection 
on unusual loads-— specifically, 
when children hang from or swing 
on the door. 


ally mage Life-Line* Gravity 
inge in position—positively pre- 
vents door “sway.” 


area. Prevents tearing out of slide 
bolt or damage to door. 


GET ALL THE DETAILS NOW! Find out why FIAT Toilet Compartments are years 
ahead. Get the catalog that helps you plan your toilet rooms. Send the coupon now! 


Rhodes School Addition, 
FIAT METAL MFG. COMPANY * 9319 Belmont Ave. * Franklin Park, Illinois 


River Grove, Illinois 


Gog 
ee 
Boz, 


=, 


[] Please send me new, fully illustrated catalog +570 


Architect: F. St wlA. 
cohtoch Fageney Marne ta [] Please have your representative call. 


Contractor: Arthur Ryberg 
Firm. 





Address_ 
Gia iaissicolhcsiinennithilgieahdadamincsiinsinninns 


Individual 





FOUR COMPLETE PLANTS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED FOR BETTER SERVICE, LOWER COST 
~~ Ce ' 

ee = pe oe 
Long Island City 1, W. Y.-+ Franklin Park, Ill. + Los Angeles 63, Calif. + Orillia, Ontario, Canada 


Manufacturing Quality Showers and Compartments since 1922 








Natatorium, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Architects: Giffels & Vallet Inc., L. Rossetti, Detroit, Michigan 
Tile Contractor: The C. J. Page Tile Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Feomany -Gnoitan Fel sparkles 


im new exhibition pool 


Here, at the University of Michigan, is an 
outstanding example of forward thinking in 
competitive pool planning. Nothing has been 
overlooked in making this installation the 
country’s finest. Its unique design—with the 
diving area adjoining, but outside the main 
tank—makes possible its uniform five-foot 
depth throughout the entire six-lane course. 


Both beauty and permanence were achieved 


through the use of Romany-+ Spartan small unit 
tile for runway and tank lining. 


From natatorium to auditorium, classroom to 
kitchen . . . Romany*Spartan’s wide range of 
colors, sizes and shapes, glazed and unglazed, 
offers tile for every taste and purpose. To 
learn more about RomanysSpartan tile, con- 
sult your architect. United States Ceramic 


Tile Company, Dept. 5-18, Canton 2, Ohio. 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY e THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 


NOT MAND 


SPARTAN 


Member: 
Tile Council of America 
The Producers’ Council, Inc. 





